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Ihe Inhabitants, Manners, Cuſtoms, Trade, | 
Harbours, Soil, Animals, Vegetables, c. 2 
' of che principal Countries, Iflands. &c. of _ A 
Ga, Africa, and America, © 
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travelling, not only to the travellers 
_ themſelves but to mankind in general, have 
been univerſally acknowledged by the greateſt 
and wiſeſt men of all ages and nations. It 
will therefore be unneceſſary to ſay any thing 
here in commendation of Voyages and Tra- 
vels, or to attempt an encomium of the work 
before us. 


The firſt edition of Dampier's Voyages 
was publiſhed by himſelf, but not in the 
ſame order they were performed, which has 
a little perplexed the narrative ; the language 
is now partly become obſolete, which renders 
the peruſal more difficult to common readers ; 
and the edition is alſo now extremely ſcarce. 


_ To remedy theſe inconveniencies, the chro- 
nological order wherein the ſeries of events 
wank is obſerved in this edition; all old 
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phraſes and expreſſions are modernized ; and 
do render this publication ſtill more accepta- 
ble to naturalifts and geographers, where our 
author had only given the common country 
names. of natural ſubjects, the preſent ſyſte- 
matical names are added without altering his 
deicriptions} which have always been quoted 
asf the greateſt authority by writers on na- 
tural hiſtory, and the names of places are 
corrected: according to the modern. ipellingiof _ 
_ theſlateſt geographers 
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Having thus COT . to tender an ac- 
etptable ſervice to the public, ue hope to 
mett wich their appropation and encourage 
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_ WAS deſcended from: a very; repurable 4 
in the pariſh of Eaſt Coker, in Somerſetſhixe, 
where l was born in the year 1652, and du- 
ring the life of my father and mother, was edu- 
cated in a manner requiſite to qualify me for. 
trade; but loſing both my parents While IL was, ve- 
ry young, thoſe perſons under whoſe care I Was 
left, took other meaſutes, and, reſolving to com- 
ply with my early inclination of ſeeing the world, 
about the year 1669, bound me to a maſter of a 
ſhip at Weymouth in Dorſetſhire ; with him {I 
made a voyage to France that year, and the next to 
Newfoundland, being then 77 about eighteen 
* ars of age. In chis voyage I ſpent one ſummer; 


* ut ſo pinched with the rigour of that cold climate, 
that upon my return I was, abiolutely againſt go- 
2 ing to thoſe. parts of the world; but went home 
again to my friends. Let going up, a while after 
to London, the offer of a warm voyage and a long 


one, both which I always deſired, ſoon carried n 
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to ſea again; 'For hearing of an outward- baund 
'Eafi-India 0 the 0 and 9 London, 
boars, and was. mploged before the maid. ihe 
which my two former voyages had ſome way qua- 
lified me. We went directly for Bantam in the Iſie 
of Java, and ſtaying there about two months, came 
home again in little more than a year; touching at 
St. Jago, one of the Cape Verd Iſlands at our go- 
ing out, and at Aſcenſion in our return. In this 
e I gain d in navigation, but 
ee eee 
two — ap before Sir Robert Holms went out a- 
' _  gainſt the Dutch Smyrna fleet; and the ſecond 
| © "Dutch wars breaking cut upon this, I forbore going 
dt ſea that ſummer, retiring to my brother's in So. 
merſetſhire. But growing weary of ftaying aſhore, 
entered myſelf on board the Royal Prince, com- 
manded i. Sir Edward Spragge, and ſerved unger 
Him in the year 1673, being the laſt of the Dutch 
-war. We had three engagements that ſummer ; I 
"was in two of them, vor falling very ſick, I was 
Pur on board an hoſpital ſhip, à day or two before 
| che third engagement, only ſeeing it at a diſtance, 
in which Sir Fdward 5 was kill'd. Seon 
"after I was ſent to Harwich, with the reſt of the 
:Hek and wounded: and after linguiſhing a great 
” og I went home to * brother to recovery 
Heale wg A 
'By this time when war rich: the Dutch was con 
eee; ; and with my health, 1 _ my old 
inclination for the ſea. A nei ring gentleman, 
Colonel Hellier of Eaſt- O er in Somerſetſhite, 
made me a ſeaſonable offer yo go and manage a 
13 of his in Jamaica, under one Mr. * 
ey for Which place I ſet out * . Kent, in | 
Eu Content! of FOO.” (27 "7 : 
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, 1 was N 


* Ja was s then ny mcm: e years.« ah, and had 
; never been in the Weſt-Indies; and therefore,” 
1 might be trapan'd and ſold. as a ſervant after n 
arrival. in Jamaica, I agreed with Cape. Kent to 
Work as à ſeaman for my pallage, and had. it up 
der his hand to be clear d at our. arrival. We le 
ed ont of the river Thames in the beginnit or 
the year 1 674. and meeting, with f favourable winds | 
ig 4 hort time got into che trad. ade: wind and wept | 
merrily along, ſteering for the, iſland, Barbadge 
hen bi; came in ſight of it, Captain Kent 10 
is pſingers if they would pay Þis pore charges 
he would anchor A the road, and ſtop While they 
- got refreſument: but the mere 
Part with their money, he bore . N 
+ nee towards Jamaica. 12 
The next iſland that a appeared, in dur view W 
St. Lucia, Tis diſtant from Barbadoes about 3 
1 bagues,. and very wealthy in large timber trees 
kor all uſes. For this..reaſqn, tis often, vilited 
* Engliſh, who. ſtock themſelves hexe with x 
. c. They haye endeavoured to ſettle an 


11 


;h . 5 there, but hitherto, fi ceeſsfully,. be- 
cauſe of 92 Caribbee Indians. 1777 | . 
„The Caribbees are a ſort of vert de indians, %. 


ke j 

e ſea,in oes or large Ca- 
ndets; their uſual! Lebe PIN" the main, hüt 
at certain ſeaſons of the year they viſit the iſlands 
25 their pleaſure. , _Barbadoes was formerly much 
frequented. by them; but ſince the Engliſh ſettled 

there, they 0e eee to abandon it, and con- 
dent e e with their ſea voyages, or with ſuch 
illands only as are not poſſeſſed by the Europeans, 
© wes whore they have. hopes. of. conquering, as. 5 
St, Encia.:.-.-.; £ 
Near the main where theſe indiads live, lies To- 


lighting to royę 


bs. which WER.) it was Ee ſeed by . ; 


ad #8 a> * | þ 1 | * " 4 
WY 7 A * 4 2 + 2 4 * Pe 74 K 5 x | of 4 : | % ? 
; Yorkers and rüakt "of 


Ws Huch nit c by the ie Thee indians, 1 i 
"have heard, "Raf eine oe on moſt of the the 
| 'Caribbee iſlands; and and 15 their ſea voy ages ufed ko 
| main three weeks of A "morith At 4 tithe on (0) e 
Hand, and then remove to another } and fo vilted 
Hort of then before their terurn to the mail. mae 
= Vincent is another of theſe Mands lying "near 
8 Lotz we pafled between them; and ſeeing a | 
 frioke On St. Lucia, we ſellt out boat aſhore there. 4 
; Our men foind ſonze of the See Indians, and 
| * bought of them | Planitains, bj or pine apples, 
, ag Tugaf canes; -ang retutnin ard again, $7 
+ 0 chem A cahoe with 1 5 or. Fo Ir the 
| Theſe” often rep eated the word Ca fatn F 
2 F nv and Teemied to be in Tothe diſquiet a8 % j 
1 We did not then under the meaning of 
1 Pot lince 1 have been informed that this 25 = 
"Warner, whom they thenclotied, was born at «rt. 
14, one of our 7 iflagds, 4nd the fon 'of 
$ 1 Warner, by an Indian Roman, and bred 
i 1 y his. Ciba! So che Englith mantel; he 
ned the THATAH Tang uag e 1 6 Tt his mothe 135 
bur being growh uß 1200 Ting Yi Rynſelf” 3 5 | 
orfogk 


* his Engliſh kindred, he His father: 
le, got 843 tc St. Lula, aud there lived 


ee che Caribbee Indians, His telations by. an 
" mother's ſide. © Where conforming h Himfelf to their 
„Ehſtoms he deckte one of their ca tains, androved 
froth" one iſland” to another, as they did. "About _ 
"this/rime the Catibbors had Flündered ſome of our | 
nglith p laiitations "at Antigua, and therefore 897 

 vetnpr Warner“ 8. fon. by His Wife, 0 41 part of 
men and went to ſuppreſs thoſe Indians; y 210 com. 
ing to the place whete his brother the Indian War- 
ner lived, there was great ſeeming joy ar their meet- 
ing; dut how far it was real the event ſhewed;; for 


= 'the Engl Watner providitig plenty of Hauer, and 
— 


C WILLIAM I 


* his half biothet. to be metty with him, in 
m 
0 on a lignal given to murder Him and all his Ig - 
das“ len was "dctcordingly performed. Fhe 
Tl of this une action is varioully reportec 5 
tome ay that this Indian Warner commniſtted all 
ſpoll that was done to the Engliſh; and for that 
2 7 85 his, ps killed him and his men. Others, 
The e Was * friend to the Engliſh, and 
| 1 770 os Hl His $ meh' ro hurt then, but did all 
01 y in his p power” to perſuade them to an am- 
cable ee ; and that his brother kilfed hinz, 


7 Bux be it how ir will, he was called in queſtion for 
the ufder, and forced to come home to take his 
mai England. Such perfididus doings as theſe, 
TE the "Patengls Gfithern, ate great hindrances 

f as an 4 555 afhong the” Indians. up 


b erbat Sow 'bt 8 trees 

5 e men not finding any, fie 
chen Elder therd were none: but'Phave hee 
"F546 informed ry ſelf 'by ſeveral who lave 4 


chete, that there 48 rhe gl of them thereabouts. 


Ftom hence we ſteered” away for Jamaica, where we 
arrived in a ſhort time, bringing wick us the firſt 
news of the peace with the Butch. rn. 
+5 Hefe, according” to wy, contract, e im medi- 
ately y diſcharged; and the next day I went to the 
Spalt town, called Saint Jago de la Vega; whete 
meeting with Mr. Whalley, we went together > | 
Col. Hellier's plantation in Sixteen Mile-walk. In 
our "wy thither we paſſed through” Sir Thomas 
Mudditord's 
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we $1 
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aſt of his entertaigment ordered his men 4 


betaofe he. Was Afflatned to be related to an Indian. 


ab 2 
7 
* 
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dee may de 

. about. Paſlage-fort, where, as I have 97 
28 reaſon of the 
the. ſervice. of one captain Heming, to 


| Vega cowards 


1 


nt. e e 
Hie was A —— 3 8 | 
F 8 had he lived, might 175 ropägatęd fd 
4 geavouring, to make falt 8 at: tt Avgels, . 

tlic not bring it to perfection. Whether the 5 
alt petre earth. ; in) Ecker places, he- 


; 15 8 will not make good { 
4 wes of the „ 

+: lived with Mr. Whalley at Heteen Mile- 2 Gr 
nns Mix. months, and then. entred my ſelf into | 


His plantation at St. Anns, on . ſide of tl 
"Wand, and b g a, fr mM * Jago de 


- FT . 
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1 . my welk from Toth and $99 6 my * 4 
on board a ſloop 0 Pe Ort Royal, With one Mr. Sta- 


ca- WII. IA. \ M. DAMP. LER. as 
This road hag. but FA accommodations ſor tra- 


| ye je The firſt night 7 lay at a poor hunters hut, 
at the foot of Mount Diabolo on the: ſouth ſide of 
it, where for want of cloaths to cover me in the 

night J Was 1 N when the 3 N 

up. | 


This n mountain is part of 5 7 great "rides; on 


runs the nel of the, Gang frog call to welt: = 


who uſed che trade round ed. - 
touched there at that time. 

From PortRoyal I failed wa FH Fiſhook, who 
traded to the north ſide of the iſlaud, and ſometimen 
round it; and by thoſe coaſting voyages I came ac- 
quainted with all the ports and bays about Jamaies, 
and with all their manufactures, as alſo with the he- 


_ nefit of the land and fea wings ; for out hyſineſs was 
to bring goods to, ot carry them from the planters 3 


at Port Royal, and we were always entertained gi - 


villy by them, both in their houſes and Magracions, 
Wying liberty to walk about and vie them ; they 


gave us alſo plaintains, yams, potatoes, &c. to ear - 
I on board with us, on N we. ied. Oy 


our voyage. 


But alder ſix or ſeven oth; I left that —_ 
= and ſhipped myſelf a- board one Capt. Hudlel, 
Who was bound; 40 th Ry wi N 7 1 
ee . 


7 n 11 2 7 1 1 
af e e 
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Wie failed Gt port mo about the beginnin 
If Auge, 1675, in company with Capt. Wren in 
I ſmall Jamaica bark, and Capt. Johnſon command- | 
E of a kerch belonging to New England. | 
Ibis voyage is all the way before the wind” and | 

therefore ſhips commonly ſail it in twelve or four- 
teen gays; "neither were we longer in our pallage, 

Jor we had very fair weather, and touched no where 

All e came to Trieſt iſland in the Bay of Campea- 

chy, which is che only place they go to. In our 

Way thither we hirſt ſailed by Bre © 2 9 leaving 

it on our larboatd fide, pb: Kayman-brach, whict 
are two ſmall iflands, lyi 4 Yes of Cuba. The 
gert land we ſau was the Ife of Pines ; and ſteering 

„ ml weſterly,” de made Cape Corintos ; and failing 

| n 'the 'fouth' fide of Cuba, till we came to Cape 

Antonio, which is the weſt end of it, we ſtretched 
lover cowards the peninſula of Jucatan, and fell. in 

Vich cape Catoche, which is in the n part of 

© ntory, towards the cat.” 

. ae The land tends from this cape one way! Gurk'a as 

bout forty leagues till you come to the iſland Cz. 
Wei, abc from thence it runs fouth weſt down mo | 
-the Bay of Honduras. About ten leagues from 
e Caroche, between it and Cozumel, lies a mall 
und caſſed by the Spaniards Key Muger, or wo- 
„Wers mand becauſe it is reported that when they | 
„Went firſt 10 ſetele in (theſe patts, they left their 

* ves there while they went over on the main to 

* __- fad ſome better habiration ; though now they have - 

1 — \hoſttlement near it, whatever hey have had for- 

1 | 

pour ehre -Jeagubh from cape Catoche, and juſt 

= againſt itz is #fmall iſland called Loggerhead K 

Pobably becauſe it is frequently viſited by a ſort 15 

Turtle fo called; near this iſland we always find a 
| _—_ which the ſeamen call the gs ; 

this 


* 
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this cape, though it appears to be part of the main, 
yet is divided from it by a ſmall, creek, ſcarce wide 
enough for a canoe to pals through, though by it 
tis made an ifland : this I have been credibly in- 
formed of by ſome, who yet told me that they made 

The cape is very low land by the ſea, but ſome- 
what higher as you go farther from the ſhore. It 
is all over grown with trees of divers ſorts, eſpeci- 
ally logwood, and therefore was formerly much fre- 
uented dy the Jamaica men, who came thither in 
oops to load with it, till all the logwood trees near. 
the ſes were cut down; but now tis wholly 2ban- 
doned, becauſe the carriage of it to the ſhove te- 
quires more labour, than the cutting, loggin 

and chipping. Beſides they find better wood now. 
in the bays of Campeachy and Honduras, and have. 
but little way to carry it; not above three hundred 
paces, when I was there: whereas at Cape Ca 
toche, they were forced to carry, it fifteen. hundred 
| paces before chen left that plc e. 
From Cape Catoche we coaſted along the ſhore, 
on the north. ſide of Jucatan towards Cape Con- 


| " quſedo. The coalt lies nearly weſt, The diſtance 


between theſe two capes is about 80 leagues... Fhe 


” 


more lies pretty level without any viſible e _—_ 


bendings in the land. It is woody along the hore, 
and full ot fandy bays and lofty Mangfoves 
The firſt place of note to the welt of Cape-Ca- 
roche, is a ſmall hill by the ſea, call'd the Mount 
and is diſtant from it about 14 leagues. It is very 
remarkable becauſe there is no other high, land on 


all this coaſt. I was never aſhore here, but have _ 
met with ſome well acquainted with the place, whe 
are all of opinion that this mount was not natural, 
but the work of men: and indeed it is very pro- | 
bable this place has been inhabited; for here are a 
great many large ciſterns, ſuppoſed to have been 


1 2 


ve or ters ard Abvrvroxzs of 


aids for the receiving of rain · water, for there are 
no freſh ſprings to be ; here, che ſoil being all 
ſandy and very falt. So that, as I have — Cre- 
dibly. een by an intelligent *perſon, the Spa- 
niards fetch of it to make falt petre. He alſo told 
| me, that being once there in a privateer, and land- 
ſome men on the bay, they found about an 
hundred packs of this earth bound up in palmeto 
es and a Spaniſh Mulatto to guard it. The 
ivateer's, men at firſt ſight of the packs, were in 
there had been maize or indian corn in them, 
which they then wanted; but opening them they 
found-nothing but earth; and examining the Mu- 
latto for what uſe it was, he faid, to make powder, 
and that he expected a bark frotn Campeachy to 
fetch it away. He further told me, that taſting of 
it, he found it very falt; as all the earth there- 
abouts was. So that *tis not improbable thoſe ci- 
ſterns were made for the carrying on a ſalt petre 
work. But whatever was the deſign at firſt, it is 
now wholly laid aſide: for no uſe is made of them; 
neither are there any inhabitants near this place. 
"Between che mount and Cape Condaſedo cloſe b 
the ſea, are many little ſpots of mangtove trees, 
Which at a diſtance appear like iſlands: but comi 
nearer, when other lower trees appear, it ang. 
Ake ragged and broken ground ; bur at laſt all. the 
land preſents itſelf to your view very even. 
The next place of note on this coaſt is Rio de la 
antes, almoft in the mid-way between Cape Ca- 
roche and Cape Condufedo. This is alſo a — 
remarkable place; for here ate two groves of hig 
mangroves, one on eack fide the river, by which 
it may be known very well. The. river is but ſmall, 
© yer deep enough for canoes. '_ The water is good, 
Long know not any other brook or was river on 
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all the coaſt 8 rill wirhin t 4 55 s 
or four leagues of Cam town. wh 
A little to the eaſt Ach river is 4 fiſh rang 
and à ſmall indian hutt or two within the woo N 
where the indian fiſhers, who are ſubject to the 
Spapiards, lie in the King ſeaſons, their habita- 
tions and families being farther up in the county. 
Here are poles to hang their nets on, and bar- 
becties to dry their fiſh. 'When they go off to ſea, 
they fiſh' with hook and line . four or five” 
leag es from' the ſhore, for ſnappers and groopers. 
ince the privateers and logwood-ſhips have ſuil- 
ef this way, theſe fiſhermen are very thy, having 
been often ſnap'd 7 them. So that now, wen 
they are out at fea, if they fee a fail, they preſently, 
fink cheir candes even with the edge of the water; 
for the canoes when they are full of water, will fink 
no lower, and E pry fire He juſt with their 
heads above v till the ſhip which they ſaw is 
py by. I have een them ally fail, and they” 
| thus vaniſhed on a ſudden. The fiſh whic 
they take near the'ſhoxe with their nets, are ſnooks, 
3Þ-fiſh and ſometimęs tatpoms. 
The farpom is a large ſealy fiſh, ſhaped muck 
bKe a ſalmon, but ſome what der. Tis of a dull 
filver'colour, with ſcales as big as 4 half crown, A 
large tarpom will weigh cwenty-five or thirty pounds. 
*Tis good 2 meat, and the Heſh . 
lid and firm. In its belly are found two large pieces 
of fat, weighing two or three pounds each. I never 
1 any taken with hook and line; but either 
nets, or by ſtriking them hens | barpoons, at 
2 the Mofkiro-men are LEP The net 
for this omen are made with ſtrong Kerbe tw 
the methes five or fix inches ſquare. © For if 25 
are too ſmall, fo that the be not intangled 


| Lg ke prefendy dran hirdſelf à Little” back: 
ward, 


. enough for ane or two men to ſic in, with 6 ladder: 
to go up and down, Theſe Watch: towers art never. 


1 — and ewe 7 
ward, and, then ff over the, not: yet Fwy 
ſeen den taken iy __ 7 mall \meſhes . 
in this manner. After we have incloſed a reat 
number, whilſt. the t two ends of the net were 7 5 
ing aſhore, ten or twelve naked men have followed 2 4 
and, when a hp ſtruck. a againſt the net, the next 
man to it. ag both net pt in bis, arms, 
and held al jill others came to his aſſiſtance. , 
Beſides theſe we had three men in a canoe, 8 
they moved 5 ways after the net; and many of 
the fiſh in 11 over the . net; would fall. into 
the canoe: and by theſe means we have taken two 
ox three at every. * "Theſe. fim are found 
plentifully all along that ſhore, from 5 Catoche. 
to. Trieſt, eſpecially i in clear water, near ſandy bays; 
but no where in muddy or rocky ground. They 
ate alſo about Jamaica, and all the cont of. the 
wala. ; eſpecially near Carthagena, . 8 . 

Weſt from Rio de la Gartos, chere is 1 14 
or. watch-tower, called Selam. This is a place cl 
by the ſhore, contrived by the Spaniards for Kal 
Indians to watch in, There ate many of them "1 


4c) 12 


this coaſt; ſome built from the ground with ti 
ber, others only little cages placed on 2 1155 


with@uc an Indian or two all the day long; the 3 
bo live near ADY « of them: being obliged | 
Take their turns. 3 3 
About chree or. four Jeagies e of Selam, 
is another watch · box on a high. ige, called Linch 
anchee look-out, from 4 large indian WG of thas. 
name, four leagues up in the country ih 
he, farther within land jg, $4 544 155 1 cl 
Chbinchanchee. I have been aſhore at thef 

guts, and have been either rowing in 1 ef 4 


. aſhorg wal this. . even from Rio de 15 


3 
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la Gartos to Cape Conduſedo; but never ſaw any 
town by the ſhore, nor apy houſes, beſides fiſhing- 
huts, on all the coaſt, except only at Siſal. Be- 
tween Selam and Linchanchee are many ſmall regu · 
lar ſalt ponds, divided from each other by little 
banks; the biggeſt bern not aboyp ten yards long 
and fix broad. | 
The inhabitants of cheſe two towns Attend theſe 
ponds in the months of May, June, and July to ga- 
ther the ſalt, which ſupplies all the inland towns of 


_ theſe parts; there is a little wood between the ſea 


and the ponds, that you can neither ſee them nor 
the people at work till you come aſhore. f 
From theſe ſalt ponds further weſt, about thres 
or four Jeagues, is the look-out called Siſal. This 
is the higheſt and moſt remarkable on all the coaſt ; 
it ſtands cloſe -by the ſea, and is built with timber, 
This is the firſt object that we make off at ſea ; and 
ſometimes take it for a ſail, till running nearer, we | 
diſcover the high mangrove trees appearing in Imall 
tufts at ſeveral diſtances from it. 
Not far from hence there is à fort with forty or 
fifty ſoldiers to guard the coaſt; and from this 
place there is a road through the country to the 
city of Merida. This is the largeſt city i all the 
province of Jucatan, moſtly inhabited by Spaniards; 
yet there are many indian families among them, 
who live in great ſubjection, as do the reſt of the 
Indians of this country. The province of Jueatan, 
eſpecially. this northern and the molt eaiterly part 
of it, is but indifferently truitful, in compariſon ß 
that rich ſoil farther to the weſt ; yet is it pretty 
populous of Indians, who all live together in rownsz 
but none within five or ſix miles of the ſea, except 
(as I ſaid) at two or three fiſhing places; and eyen 
there the Indians reſort to fiſh: but at certain ſeaſons 
of the year. Therefore when privateers come on 
* coaſt, they fear not to and ramble datt, 
0. I, 9 
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as if they were in their own country, ſeeking for 
game of any fort, eithex fowl or deer; of which 
there are great plenty, eſpecially of the latter, tho' 
ſometimes they pay dear ſor it. A ſmall Jamaica 
rivateer once landed Hx or ſeven men at this look- 
dut of Siſal; who not ſuſpectiug any danger, or- 
dered the canoe with three or four men to row along 
the ſhore, to take them in 1 5 their giving a ſign 
or firing a gun: but within half an hour they were 
Aàttacked by about forty Spaniſh ſoldiers, who had 
cut tham off from the ſhore, and were oblgied to 
ſurrender themſelves priſoners. The Spaniards car- 
ried them in triumph to the fort, and then de- 
manded which was the captain. Upon this they 
all ſtood mute, for the captain was not. among 
them; and were afraid to tell the Spaniards ſo, for 
fear of being all hanged for ſtraglers; neither did 
any one of them dare to aſſume that title, becauſe 
they had no commiſſion with them, nor: the copy 
of it; for the captains don't uſually go aſhore with- 
out a copy, at leaſt, of their commiſſion, which is 
wont to ſecure both themſelves and their men, —— 
At laſt one John Hullock\cock'd: up his little cropt 
hat, and/told them that he was the captain; and 
the Spafiards demanding his commiſſion, he ſaid it 
was on board; for he came aſhore only to kunt, 
not thinking to have met an enemy. The Spani- 
ards were well ſatisfied with this anſwer, afterwards 
"reſpected him as captain, ſerved him with better 
\ Proviſion and lodging than the reſt, and the next 
day when they were ſent to the city of Merida, about 
 twelveor thirteen leagues from thence, captain Hul- 
lock had a horſe to ride on, while the reſt went on 
foot; and though they were all kept in cloſe priſon, 
pet Hullock had the honour'to be often ſent for to 
be examined at the governor's houſe, and was fre- 
quently regal'd with chocolate, &c. From 11 
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they were carried to Campeachy town, where ſtill _ 
captain Hullock was better. ſerved than his com- 
rades : at laft, I know not how, they all got their 
3 and Hullock was ever after called captain 
ack. „ 5 . 
It is about eight Jeagues from Siſal to Cape Con- 
duſedo; twenty leagues north of which lies a ſmall 
iſland called by the Spaniards Iſles des Arenas, but 
the Engliſh ſeamen, as is uſual with them, corrupt 
the name ſtrangely, and ſome call it the Deſarts, o- 
thers the Deſarcuſſes; but I can give no account 
of this iſland, having never ſeen it. 5 
All this coaſt from Cape Catoche to Cape Con- 
duſedo, is low land, the mount only excepted. It 
is moſtly ſandy bays by the ſea; yet ſome of it is 
mangrovy land, within which you have ſome ſpots 
of dry ſavannah, and ſmall ſcrubby trees, with 
ſhort thick buſhes among them. The fea deepens 
rout from the ſhore, and e anchor in 
andy ground in any depth from ſeven or eight feet 


- 


to ten or twelve fathom water. | ; 


In ſome places on this coaſt we reckon our di- 
ſtance from the ſhore by the depth of the ſea, al- 
lowing four fathoms for the firſt league, and for e- 
every fathom afterwards a league more. 
But having got thus to Cape Conduſedo, I ſhall 
defer the further deſcription of theſe parts, from 
this cape ſouthward and weſtward to the high land- 
of St. Martin, which is properly the Bay of Cam- 
peachy; and from thence alſo further weſtward, 
till my ſecond coming on this coaſt, when I made 
ſo long a ſtay here. To proceed therefore with my 
preſent voyage, having paſt Cape Catoche, the 
Mount, Rio de la Gartos, Sifal, and Cape Condu- 
ſedo, we ftood ſouthward directly for Trieſt, the 
haven of our logwood-cutters.; at which place, 
being not above ſixty leagues diſtant, we ſoon ar- 
nved. Le, 5 


Trieſt 


* 


1 1 ” 
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Trieſt is the road only for big ſhips. Smaller 


veſſels that draw but little water run three leagues 


farther, by croſſing over a great lagune that runs 
from the iſland into the main land; where they 
anchor at a place called One- Buſh- Key. We ſtayed 
at Trieſt three days to fill our water, and then with 
our two conſorts ſailed thence with the tide of 
flood, and arrived there the ſame tide. This key 
is not above forty paces long, and five or ſix broad, 


having only a little crooked tree growing on it, + 


and for that reaſon it is called One-Buſh-Key. It 
ſcems to be only a heap of ſhells, for the iſland is 
covered with them. The greateſt part are oyſter- 
ſhells. There are a great many oyſter-banks in this 
lagune, and the adjacent creeks; but none afford 
better, either for largeneſs or taſte, than the bank 
ahout this iſland. In the wet ſeaſon the oyſters as 
well one One-Buſh Key as other places here, are 
made freſh by the freſhes running out of the coun- 


try, but in the dry time they are ſalt enough. In 


the creeks they are ſmaller, but more numerous; 
and the mangrove roots that grow by the ſides {I 
the creeks are loaden with them; and fo are all the 
branches that hang in the water. 

One-Buſh-Key is about a mile from the ſhore ; 
and juſt againſt the iſland, is a ſmall creek. that runs 


a mile farther, and then opens into another wide 


une; through this creek the logwood is 


brought to the ſhips riding at the key. Between 


the oyſter- banks that lie about the iſland and the 
main, there is good riding 1 in about twelve feet wa- 
ter. The bottom is very ſoft ooze, inſomuch that 
we are forced to ſhoe our anchors to make them 
bold. The main is all low mangrovy land, over- 
- flowed every tide ; and in the wet ſeaſon is covered 
with water. Here we. * to take 1 In Qur lading. 


Our 


* 


5 
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Our cargo to purchaſe logwood was rum and ſu- 


gar; a very good commodity for the logwood · cut- 
ders, who were then about two hundred and fif 


men, moſt Engliſh, who hag ſettled themſelves in 
ſeveral places hereabouts: neither was it long be- 
fore we had theſe merchants came on board to viſit 
us; we were but fix men and a boy in the ſhip, 


and all little enough to entertain them: for beſides 
what rum we fold by the gallon or firkin, we fold 
it made into punch, wherewith they grew frolick- 
ſome. We had none but ſmall arms to fire at their 
drinking healths, and therefore the noiſe was not 
very great at a diſtance; but on board the veſſels 
we were loud enough till all our liquor was ſpent: 


we took no money for it, nor expected any; for 
logwood was what we came hither for, and we had 


that in lieu of our commodities after the rate of five 
pounds per ton, to be paid at the place where they 
cut it, and we went with our long boat to fetch 
ſmall quantities; but becauſe it would have taken 
up a long time to load our veſſel with our own boat 
only, we Hired à periago of the logwood-cutters/to 
bring it on board, and by that means made the 
quicker diſpatch. I made two or three trips to their 
huts, where [ and thoſe with me were always very 
kindly entertained by them with pork and peaſe, or 
beef and dough- boys. Their beef they got by hunt- 
ing in the ſavannahs. As long as the liquor laſted, 
which they bought from us, we were always treated 
with it, either in drams or punch. But for a more 
particular account of the logwood-cutters, I ſhall re- 
ter the reader to my ſecond voyage hither, which I 
made ſoon after my return to Jamaica, becauſe I ſaw 


a great proſpect of getting money here, if men would 


be but diligent and frugal. 

But to proceed with our voyage. It was the latter 
end of September, 1675, when we failed from One- 
8 : Buſh-Key 


4 
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Buſh-Key with the tide of ebb, 5 1 
at Trieſt the ſame tide, here we watered our yy 
in order to fail ; this we accompliſhed in two days, 
and the third day ſailed from Trieſt towards Jamaica: 
a voyage which proved very tediqus and hazardous. 
to us, by Fate of our ſhip's being ſo fluggiſh a ſail: 
er that ſhe would not ply to windward, whereby we 
e neceſſarily driven upon feveral gels that * 


wie we might have aveided, and forced to ſpend . 


thirteen. weeks in the paſſage, which is a ac- 
e in half that time. "Bray 5 
We had now a paEnger with us, one William 


2 a amaica ſeaman, with three others wha. 


: agen taken 90 the Spaniards, and ſent to the 
city of Mexico, w here they remained priſoners ſix or 
eight months, but at laſt. were remanded. ta La Vera 
. — and from thence. by {ca to Campeachy ; they 
not impriſon d. 25 only hope: to work, on board 
oy thip that prough t then „and io pa found an op- 
15 to make their eſcapes in this manner: they 
Lal be n em loyed on ſhore all the day, and being | 
on board at night, they began to-conttive how 
to Tun away with the boat, but conſidering that they, 
wanted 9 0 8 for their voyage, they deſchvel 
kay 92 o back and ag 0 1 7 


= = to wn, hs 3 
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which is not above eleven or twelve leagues, to leer 


ward of Trieſt, and that it was more probable theſe 
were thoſe two veſſels than any from Jatnacia, Upr 
on this we edged off more to fea, and they allo al- 
tered their courſe, ſteering away ſtill directly with 
us; ſo that we were now aſſured they were Spani- 
ards ; and therefore we bore away, quartering, and 


ſteering N. W. and though they ftil gained on us @. 


pace, yet $0 make the more ſpeed they turned a boaj 
looſe that was in tow, at one of their ſterns, wha 
being a good ſailer came within gun- ſnot of us s 
when, as it pleaſed God, the land- wind dyed away 
of a ſudden, and the ſea - breeze did not yet ſpring up. 


While the wind laſted we thought, ourſelyes hut 


Could not bring all theirs to draw; for their after 
fails becalmed the head - ſalls, and we held them rack 
for two or three hours, neither Sang nor looſing 
ground. At laſt the wind freſhening by the com- 


bs 
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ſo they fired a gun and left the chace, but we kept 
on crouding till night; then clap'd on a wind again, 5 
and ſaw no more of them. 
In about à fortnight after this, we were got as 
| Far to the eaſt as Rio de la Gartos, and there a ſmall 
| Barmudian boat belonging to Jamaica overtook us, 
- which had not been above ten days come from Trieſt, 
but ſailed" much better than we did. Our merchant 
went on board of her, for he ſaw we were like to 
have à long paſſage; and proviſions began to be 
ſcarce already, which he could not ſo well brook as 
we. Our courſe lay all along againſt the trade- wind. 
All the hopes the we had was a good north wind, 
this being the only time of the year for it;; and 
Joon after we ſaw a black cloud in the north weſt 
for two days, morning and evening (which is 4 
| =; of a north, but of this more in my diſcourſe 
winds.) The third day it roſe a-pace and came 
away very ſwiftly. We preſent ly provided to te- 
deive it by furling all but our main ſail, intending 
With that to take the adavantage of it. Vet this 
did us but little ſervice, for after an hour's time, 
in which it blew freſh at north weſt, the elaud went 
away, and the wind came about again to eaſt no 
eaſt, the uſual trade in theſe parts. We, therefore, 
made uſe of the ſea and land breezes, as we had 
done before; and being now as high as the before 
mentioned fiſhing banks on the north of Jucatan, 
we ſo ordered our buſineſs that with the land-winds 
we run over to the banks; and while it was calm 
between the land- winds and ſea· breeze we ppt out 
our hooks: and lines and fiſhed; and got plenty) 
every morning: one time our captain after he had 
hall'd in à good fiſh, being eager at his ſport, and 
throwing out his line too haſtily, the hook hitched 
in the palm of his hand, and the weight of the lead 


chat was thrown' with a jerk, and hung: about fix 


— feet 
3 
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feet from the hook, forced the beard quite through, 
that it appeared at the back of his hand. 

Soon after this we got as high as the mount, and 
then ſtood off about thirty leagues from land, in 
hopes to get better to wind-ward there, than near 
the ſhore; becauſe the wind was at eaſt ſouth eaſt, 
and ſouth eaſt by eaſt, a freſh gale; continuing 
ſo two or three days. We ſteered off the north 
expecting a ſea-breeze at eaſt north eaſt, and the 
third day had our deſire.” Then we tackd and 
ſteered in again ſouth eaſt for the ſhore of Jucatan. 
Our ketck, as I ſaid, was a heavy ſailer, eſpecially 
on a wind: for ſhe was very ſnort; and having 
great round bows, when we met a head; ſea, ſhe 
plunged and laboured, not going a- head, but tum- 
bling like an'egg-ſhell in the ſea.” It was my for- 
tune to be at the helm from ſix o clock in the even- 
ing till eight. The firſt two glaſſes ſhe ſteered 
very ill; 105 every fea would ſtrike her dead like a 


e then ſhe would fall off two or three points 


from the wind, though the helm was a lee; and as 
the recovered, and made a little 'wa the” would 
come again to the wind, till another 1 ſtruck her 
off again. By that time three glaſſes were out tlie 
ſea became more ſmooth; and then ſhe ſteered very 
well, and made pretty treſh way through the water. 
I was fomewhat ſurprized at the ſudden change, 
from a rough ſea to a ſmooth; and therefore look'd 
over board two or three times, for ſhe ſteered open 
on the deck, and it being very fair weather, all our 
men were layn down on the deck and fallen aſleep. 
My captain was juſt behind me on the quarter deck 
faſt aſleep too, for neither he nor they dreaded any 
danger, being about thirty leagues from the main- 
land at noon, and as we thought not near any iſland. 

But while I was muſing on the ſudden alteration 
of the ſeaz our veſſel 4 on a rock, with ſuch 


force 
7 
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force that the whipſtaff threw me down on my 
back: this 8 me fo much that I cry'd out, 
and bad them all turn out, for the ſhip ſtruck. 
The ſurge that the ſhip made on the rock awaken- 
ed molt, of our men, and made them aſk, What 
was the matter? but her ſtriking a ſecond time, 
ſoon anſwered the queſtion, and ſet us all to work 
for. our lives. By good fortune ſhe did not ſtick, 
kept on her way ſtill, and to our great com- 
tort, | the water was very ſmooth; otherwiſe, we 
muſt certainly have been loſt, for we very plainly 
W the ground under us: ſo we let go our anchor. 
in two fathom. water, clean white ſand: when our 
fails were furled and a ſufficient ſcope of cable 
verred out, our captain being yet in amaze, went 
into his cabin; and moſt of us with him to view 
his draught; and we ſoon found ve were fallen 
| foul of the Alacranes. 
' beſe are fave or fix low bnd iflands, hing in 
the. latitude of about twenty-three degrees north, 
and diſtant from the coaſt of Jucatan about twenty- 
Bye leagues ; the biggeſt is not above a wile or two 
in circuit. They are diſtant from one another two 
or three miles, not lying in a line, but ſcattering 
here and there, with good channels of twenty or 
thirty fathom water, for a ſhip. to paſs between. 
All of them have good 3 on the weſt ſides, 
where you may ride in what depths you pleaſe, 
from ten to two fathom water, clean ſandy ground. 
On ſame there are a few low buſhes of burton- 
wood, I they are moſtly barren: and ſandy, bear- 
ing nothing but only a little chicken-weed 3 nei- 
ther have they any freſh water. Their land-agi- 
mals are only large rats, which are in great plenty; 
and of fowis, boobies i in vaſt abundance, with men 
& war and egg: birds. Theſe inhabit only on ſome 
r dhe northern mot id — not — 
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one among another, but each ſort within their own 
recincts, a: part by themſelves; and thus two or 
three of the iſlands are wholly taken up. The boo- 
bies, being moſt numerous, have the greateſt. por- 
tion of land. The egg-birds, though they are 
many, yet but, ſmall, take up but little room to 
the reſt: yet in that little part which they inhabit, 
they are ſole maſters, — not diſturbed by their 
neighbours. All three forts are very tame, eſpeci- 
ally the hoobies, and ſo thick ſettled, that a man 
cannot pals through their quarters, without coming 
within reach of their bills, with which they conti- 
nually pecked at us. I took notice that they ſat in 
pairs; and, therefore, at firſt thought them to be 
cock and hen; but upon ſtrinking at them, one 
flew away from each place, and that which was left 
behind ſcemed as malicious as the other that was 
one. I admired the boldneſs of thoſe that did not 
ly away, and uſed ſome, ſort of viqlence to force 
them, but in vain ; for they were young ones, ant 
had not yet learned the. uſe of their wings, tho 
they were as big and as well fearthered as their 
dams, only their feathers were. ſomething, whiter 
and freſher. I took notice that an old one, either 
the cock or hen, alway fat with the young, to ſe- 
cure them; for otherwiſe theſe fowls wou pre { 
on each other, the ſtrong on the weak, at leaſt th 4 
of à different kind would make bold with their 
_ neighbours : the men of war brids as well as the 
boobies left guardians to the young, when they 
went off to ſea, leſt they ſhould be ſtarved by their 
neighbours, for there were a great many old and 
lame men of war birds that could not fly off to fea, 
to ſeek their own food. Theſe did not inhabit a- 
mong their conſorts, but were either expelled the 
community, or elſe choſe to, lie out at ſome dif- 
tance from the reſt, not altogether; but 5 
| nere 
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here and there, where they could rob ſecureſt: I 
faw near twenty of them on one of the iflands, 
which ſometimes would fally into the camp to ſeek 
for booty, but preſently retreated again, whether 
| they got any thing or nothing. If one of theſe 
lame birds found a young booby not guarded, it 
prey gave him a good pelt on the back, with 
is bill to make him diſgorge, which they will do 
with one ſtroke, and maß. be caſt up a fiſh or two. 
as big as a man's wriſt ; this they ſwallow in a 
trice, and arch off, to lock. out for another prize. 
The found men of war will ſometimes ſerve the olg 
boobies fo off at ſea. I have ſeen a man of war fly 
directly ar a booby and give it one blow, which 
has cauſed it to caſt up à large fiſh, and the man 
of war flying directly down 1755 it has taken it in 
the air, before it reach'd the water 
There are abundance of fiſh at ſome diſtance 
om thefe iſlands, by which the fowls' inhabiting 
here, are daily ſupplied. 1 
The fiſh near 7 ifland are ſharks, ſword- fiſh, 
and nurſes; all three ſorts delighting to be near 
fandy days; thoſe that I ſaw here were but of 4 | 
Tmall ze, the ſword-fiſh not above a foot and a 
half,” or two feet long; neither were the ſharks 
much longer, and the nurſes about the ſame length. 
The norſe reſembles a ſhark, only its {kin is rough - 
er, and is uſed for making the fineſt raſps. Here 
are many ſeals, which come up to ſun themſelves 
only on two or three of the illands; but I don't 
know whether exactly of the fame kind with thoſe 
in colder - climates. | 
To the north of theſe iNands lyes a long hes of 
rocks bending like a bow ; it feems to be ten or 
twelve yards wide, and about four leagues long, 
and three leagues diftant from the Nand-” They 


| are above water, all joining very cloſe to one ano- | 
| ther, 


- | 
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ther, except at one or two places, where are ſmall 
paſſages about nine or ten yards wide; it was thro* 
one of theſe that providence directed us in the 
night; for the next morning we ſaw the reef about 
half a mile to the north of us, and right againſt us 
was a ſmall gap, by which we came in hither, but 
coming to view it more nearly with our boat, we 
did not dare to verture out that way again. - One 
reaſon why we would have gone out to the north- 
ward, was, becauſe from our main-top we ſaw the 
iſlands to the ſouthward of us, and being unac- 
Men e knew not whether we might find among 
them a channel to paſs through; our ſecond reaſon 
was, the hopes of making a better ſlant in for the 
ſhore, if we could weather the eaſt end of the reef. 
In order to this we weighed anchor, keeping down 
by the fide of the reef till we were at the weſt end 
of it, which was about. a league from where we an- 
chored: then we ſtood off to the north, and there 
kept plying off and on to weather the eaſt end of 
the reef, three days; but not being able to effect it, 
by reaſon of a ſtrong current, ſetting to the N. W. 
we ran back again to the weſt end of the reef, and 
ſteered away for the iſlands. There we [anchored 
and lay three or four days, and viſited moſt of 
them, and found plenty of ſyeh creatures, as I have 
already deſcribed. 3 * 
Though here was great ſtore of ſuch good food, 
and we likely to want, yet we neither ſalted any, 
nor uled of it freſh to ſave our ſtock. I ſound. 
them all but one man averſe to it, but I heartily 
wiſhed them of another mind, becauſe I dreaded 
wanting before the end of the voyage; a hazard 
which we needed not to run, there being here ſuch 
plenty of fowls and ſeals, (eſpecially the latter) that 
the Spaniards often come hither, to make oil of 
their fat ; upon which account it has been r 
| 7 
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by Engliſhmen from Jamaica, perticulafly by capt, 

Ong : who having the command of a ſmall bark, 
came hither purpoſely to make oil, and anchored 
on the north fide Of ave of the ſandy iſlands, the 
moſt convenient place for his deſign : Having 
got his caſk aſhore to put his oil in, and ſet up a 
tent for lodging himſelf and his goods, he began 


to kill the ſeals, and had not wrought above three 


or four days, before a fierce north wind blew his 


bark aſhore. By good fortune ſhe was not damag- 


ed: but his company being ſmall, and deſpairing 
of petting her afloat again, they fell to contriving 
how to get away; a very difficult taſk to accom- 


pliſh, for it was twenty-tour or twenty-five Jeagues 


to the neareſt part of the main, and above an hun- 


— 


fred leagues to Trieſt, which was the next Engliſh 


ſettlement. But contrary to their expectation, capt. 
Long bid them follow their work of ſeal killing, 


and making oil; affuring them that he would un- 
dertake at his own peril to carry them ſafe to Trieſt. 
Though it went much againſt the grain, yet at laſt 


he ſo far prevailed by fair words, that they were 
contented to go on with their ſeal killing, till they 
had filled all their caſk. But their greateſt work 
was yet to do, viz. how they ſhould get over to 
the main, and then coàſt down before the wind to 
Trieſt. Their boat was not big enough to tranſ- 
port them, ſo they concluded to cut down the bark's 


maſts and rip up her deck to make a float for chat 


purpoſe. 
This being agreed on, the next morning bende, 
purſuant to their reſolution, they intended to break 
up their veſſel; but that very night, two New- 
England ketches going down to Trieſt ran on the 
backſide of the reef where they ſtruck on the rocks, 
and were bulged ; and capt. Long and his crew ſee 


— 


ing dem in diſtreſs, pretently rook their boat, and 


went 
* 
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went off to help them to unlade their goods and 
bring them aſhore ; and in requital, they furniſhed 
the captain with ſuch tackle and other neceſſaries, 
as he wanted, aſſiſted him in the launching his veſ- 
ſel, and lading his oil, and fo they went merrily 
away for Trieſt; this lucky accident was much 
| talked of among the captain's crew; and ſo exaſ- 
perated the New-England men, when they heard 
they whole ſtory, that they were reſolved, if cheir 
commanders would have ſuffered them, to have 
thrown him into the ſea to prevent his doing more 
mifchief; for they were ſure that by his art he had 
cauſed them to run aground. The whole of this 
relation I had from captain Long himſelf. . 

From the main ta theſe iſlands, the ſea deepens 
gradually till you come to about thirty fathom wa- 
ther, and when you are twenty-five or twenty-ſix 
leagues off ſhore to the eaſtward of them, if you 
ſteer away weſt, keeping that depth, you cannot 
miſs them: the ſame rule is to be obſerved to find 
any other iſland; as the Triangles, the iſles Des 
Arenas, &c. for the bank runs all along the ſhore, 
on which are ſoundings of equal depth, and the ſea 
appears of a muddy paliſh colour, but when paſt 
the bank on the north fide of it, it reſumes its na- 
tural greenneſs, and is too deep for any ſounding till 
you are within thirty leagues of the north ſide of 
the bay of Mexico, where by relation there is ſuch 
another bank, abounding with oyſters, all along 
the ſhore: but to return to our voyage. | 
_ Having ſpent two or three days among the Ala- 
cranes iſlands we ſer fail again, and ſteering ſouth- 
erly for the main, having the wind at E, N. E. we 
fell in with it a little to leeward of Cape Catoche, 
plying under the ſhore till we reached the Cape; 
from thence we-continued our courſe northerly, the 
wind at E. by S. The next land we deſigned for 


Was 


— 
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was Cape Antonio, which is the weſternmoſt point 
of the iſland Cuba, and-diſtant from Cape Catoche 
ß ahi ie, 
Some, when they ſail out of the bay, keep along 
the land of Jucatan, till they come as far as the 
iland Cozumel, from thence ſtretching over to- 
wards Cuba, and if the wind favours them any 
thing, they will get as high as Cape Corintos be- 


from thence they are not in ſo much danger of be- 


ing hurried away to the north by the current be- 


tween the two capes, or to the north of them, as we 
were. For taking our courſe northward till the lat. 
of 22 d. 30 m. we tacked again; and the wind at 
E. ſteered away S. S. E. twenty-four hours, and hav- 
ing taken an obſervation of the ſun, as we did the 
day before, found ourſelves in 23 d. being driven 
backwards in twenty-four hours thirty miles. We 
had then the cannel open between the two capes, 
but to the north of either; yet at laſt we got over 
to the Cuba ſhore, and fell in with the north of the 
iſland, about ſeven or eight leagues from cape An- 


tonio. Nov we both ſaw and ran through ſome of 
the Colorado ſholes, but found a very good cannel 


among a great many rocks that appeared above wa- 
ter. Between them and Cuba we found a pretty 
wide clear channel and good anchoring; and ad- 
vancing further, within a league of the cape, we 
anchored and went aſhore in ſearch of water, bu 
found none. In the evening when the land- wine 


ſprung up, we weighed again, and doubling the 


cape, coaſted along on the ſouth ſide of the iſſand, 
taking the advantage both of fea and land- winds; 


for though we had now been about two months 
from Trieſt, g and this the time of the year for 


norths, yet to our great trouble they had hitherto 
failed us, and belides, our ketch was ſuch a lee- 
* . wardly 


wed WP that we did not yet. «nocd we ould | 
Jamaica meerly by Anz, t Dun 
n 2 bout 


poſſibiy reach, 


ſometimes aſſuted by ſea and land-wind 
2 week after this, we got up with, and coaſted a: 
ile of. Pin 


long, the i 
and then ſtood o of. to ſea, and the third morning 
fell in with the welt end of Grand Caminis. 

This iſland is about: forty leagues. ſouth. from 
Pinos, and about fifteen to the wel} pf Little Gan 
manis, we anchored at the weſt end, about half a 
mile from the ſhare, fond no water nor any 


viſion, but law. many croccodiles on the bay, 00M 


of bich wohld 10 1 ſtir gar of the way for . 


We killed none o I (v nich 1 might calily 
haye Pony. though. food began to be. ſhort with us; 
indeeg had. jr. been in the months, of June on July, 


we might, probably have gotten, turtle, for they 


frequent this i ſome years, as much as they da 
itte Cine We ſtayed here hut three or four | 
hours, and ftcered hach for Pinos, intending there 
to hunt for beef or hog, of both which. there is 


great plenty, The ſecond day in the morning we 
£7 in with the welt, end of Pinos, and runni a> 
bout four ar five miles northward, we anchored in 
four fathom water clean ſand, about two miles, from 
the ſhore, and right 2gain(} 2 
throygh the angroves into a 1 
The iſle of inos lies on 75 ſopth ſide, rowa d: 

the weſt end of Cuba, and is diſtant from it three 
or four leagues... Cape Corintos in Cuba is fe of 
| fx x leagyes to the weſtward of the iſle of Pinos. 


Between Pinos and Cuba are many ſmall Woody 
Hands ſcattered here and there, with channels, for 


Hhigs to paſs hetweep ; ; and by report there js good 
anch eng near any of them. Jamaica loops : ſome- 
times paſs through between Cuba and Pinos, when 


they, are bound 0 "EN: beezuſe there the 


No. 2. {ca 


nes for ſeven. of eight leagues, 


bi creek. Pos . 
lagune. 


4 
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ſea is always finooth': they ate alſo certain to meet 
good land winds ; can anchor when they pleale,: 
and thereby rake the benefit of che tides, and wien 
they are Got paſt the eaſt end of Pino, may either 


fta out to ſea again, or if they are acquainted 


among the ſinalffands to the eaſt of it, (which ate 
called the South Keys of Cuba) they may range 
amongſt them do the "eaſtward; ſtill taking the 
eater benefit 9 land-winds Abd ahchoring; be- 
 fides,* if provifth is Teafte they wilf meet Jamaica 
cortlels, 115 may get turtle themſttves, at which 
man of them are ekpert. There is alſo plenty pf 
of many forts; but if they are not provided 
Weh Hooks, bes, harpdbns or any othet fiſhing 
oft "Hor' er witl"ahy ruttlers"Ouba will afford. 
xk ance dt Rog br beef. The great inpon- 
i ns of going en the" infde of eite betjeeen 
oh, en Nom a Spaniſh garriſcn of 
foldicrs at Ch Obranrds, who |have 
41 S periags, wall Httech irh dars and fails 3 
re ready oel oer, eee a fall + 
Ad elde ſpare the Hives as well as the good: 5 
_ thoſe that fall into their hands, for fear of te ling 
Hes.” Such "villaties ate frequently pratifed, 
b = Oly here, biit alfo in ſeveral other places q df” the 
Welt Indies, aft chat too, with ſüch as carp to 
trade with theirTountr' od The merchants and 
5 per indeed, 318 no way e of 1 ions, 
175 ſoldiers 200 12 ople 4 and 
1 5 7 ommonly 1. 2 of mu 1 Or 2 Other 
| {6tt of copper colodr'd: indians, who ate accountes! | 
iy barbarous 5 cruel. 
he ile of Pigos is about deen or che 


13 


leagbes long, aha 55 e or four brogd. The weft 
end of it is low mangrory land; within which is a 
laguhe of about three or Wr miles wide, running 


| to the eaſtward; but how far I know not, E 
mall 
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ſmall creck of two or three foot water reaching to 
the ſea; The lagune itſelf ee, 'elpecially' 
nrur che land, char yon cannot bri de with 
i went y or thirty paces f tlie ſh E Tb uch 
ſide of the iland is low, fiat and rocky: the ro 
ae perpendicularſy Aerp toward the ſea, ſo tha 
there js: 0 anchoring: op char ſice Bur. at the weſt 
end very good in fand ground. The body of the 
ifland is meh tang, . many li lan incompal; 
{ing a high pike or mguntain tying in the: mid! 
dle. The trees rhar grow here are tm rag 
moſt- of them unknown to me. Ned mangroves 
w in the low. fuampy land near the ſea, but o 
che firm hilly part, pine trees zue moſt plentiful, 
theſe there axe great groves of à good height and: 
bignefs, 9 and large enough to m 8 4 
maſts, or ſtand ding -miaſts for ſmall veſſels; at 
weſt end chere is # pretty large river of fteſh water; 
bur no coming at it gear the ſea for red mangroves, 
which grow ſd thick on both n e 
is no getting in among them. 
_ -+*The land animals are bullocks, hogs, eat; fees 
chere are ſmall ſavannahs for the hullocks and deer 
10 feed in, and fruit in the wood for the hogs: 
flew are alſo a fort of racoons or indian 5.25 ang 
im ſome places plenty of land turtle; crabs 
of two torts, white and black. Koch of .of them 
make holes in the ground like conies, where they 
ſhelter chemſelves all day, and i in the night come 
our to feed; they will car graſs,” herbs or {ychi fruit 
as they find under the trees; the manchineel fruit, 
Ahich neither bird nor beaſt will taſte, is grecdily | 
devoured by chem. without doing them any harm, 
Let theſe very crabs that feed O manchineel axe 
yenomous, both to man and beaft chat feed on 


them, though the others are very gond meat. The 
| as crabs are 1 the largeſt ſort; unf of Frm arg 


20 


Hs 


as big ias à mans two fiſts joined together; they art 


ary ;: and{makes its houſe in ſandy earth: 


are Alſo accquiiced ee tho" both ſorts 
| _ goon & to 107% 129919 | 


cher places for fear of enemies, eſpecially il the 


ws 2 
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apeclike ſea· crabs, having one large claw, where 
withehey will pinch very "in -neither will diy 
a& heir; hold, though: you brujſe them in pieces, 
unleſs you break tlie cla too ©! but if they chan 
tu catch your fingets,. the way is to lay your hang 
crab and all, flat on the ground, and he will 2 5 
mediately looſe Bis hold and Teamper away. The 
white: ones hui wet ſwampy arty Saunen ar 
the: feap;fothat'f Etide waſhes into their holes, hut. 
the black crab is wage cleanly, delighting to live in 


Crabs! ane c only fat anch full of eggs, they 


one) 


Here/are Glo great many alligators ad © 0- 
Ales, that haunt, About this iſland, and are al to 
beothe moſt daring in all the Welt Indies. oY : 4 4 
heard t may 10 tber tricks, as: that they 
tallowed a Lucia ron put their noſes over the g ny : 
nel, with r Jaws wide open, as if ready te de- 
vour the men in it: and that when they have Yeen 
aſhort᷑ in theaight near the ſea, the ctocodiles } havo | 
boldly come among them, made them run from 
their fire, and taken away their meat from them, 
Ahetefore. when: privateers ate hunting on this 
iflarid, they: always keep ſentinels out to watch for 

-raxenous'creatutes,, as duly as they do in o- 


night; for fear of being devoured in their fleep. 
.iiiFhe: Spaniards of Cuba have here ſome tales, 
i.&.:herds of” hogs, with a few indians or mulat- 
toes to look after them: here: are alſo hunters that 
Bein u livelihood by killing wild hog and beeilt 
% This iſland is reported to be very wet. I have 
heard many fay, that it rains here more or leſy eve- 
Ty * in che year; but this J ſuppoſe is a OO 
25 ar 
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for there fell no rain about us, ſo long as we ſtayed | 
ere, neither did I ſee ried pol gene et in other 


We were no e an eee cb 
went aſhore, leaving only the cook! and cabbin-boy 
aboard: we had but two bad fowling pieces in the 
ſhip; thoſe we took: with us, with à deſign to iH 
beet and hog. We went into the lagune, where 
we found water enough for our cane, and in ſome 
places not much to ſpare: when av were got al: 
moſt over it, we ſaw eight or ten bulls and cows 
feeding on the ſhore cloſe by the ſea. We therefore 
rowed away at a diſtance from the cattle, and land- 
ed on à ſandy bay about half a mile from them; 
there we ſaw much footing of men and boys; the 
impreſſions ſeemed to be about eight eral 
2 we ſuppoſed them to bei the track of Spaniſh = 
his troubled us à little, but ito © 
IN: chriſtmas; we concluded they were gone 
over to Cuba to keepyit there, ſo wr went after out 
ame. The boatſwain and dur paſſenger —— 
We ders having one gun, and preſuming on heir 
mill in ſhooting, : rn we toctry their for- 
tune with the cattle that we ſaw before we landed, 
while the captain and myſelf withy our other gun; 
ſtruck up directly into —— woods. Phe fifth man, 
whoſe genius led him rather to fiſn than hunt, ſtays 
ed in the canoe 3 and had he been urniſhed w]ʃj i A 
harpoon, might have gotten more fiſſi than we did 
fleſh,” for the cattle ſmelling our two men before 
they came nigh them; ran away; after that our 
men rambled up into the country to ſeek for ſome 


cher game. t t ee leihe e 1 
The captain and Jihad, not gone half a mile bes 
fore we came among x drove of nean forty: great 


and ſmall lh . The captaino ring, wound 
ed one of them, but Ld ran away; and the 
5 we 


arts of the iſland. 7 65449; 8025 wot; txt bilod 
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wk, followetl the blood a god way, yet dich nt 

_ come up wich him, nor with any other t& get 4. 
cond ſhot ; however becauſe there Was ſuch g 
— track of hogs in the woods, we kept beating about 7 
| till in hopes to meet with mort game betox 
night, but to no purpoſeʒ for: ve ſau not ont᷑ moie 
thatddy. In the evening we returned to our bog 
u and v dat out ili Tuccels, | be boatſwai 


Kaye till ie was dafl, and cen wexraboard: with 
out them: the next moraing/betimes; we 0 | 
aſhore again, as well to try our-fortune/at hunting 
as to recover our two men whit we thought 
it now be; returned tothe plact where thi 0 
landed; But not ſeeing them, the captain and I | 
— out to hunt, but came back avnight wick ri 
better fuoceſs chan before; neither did wWe fee 0 oi 
Hori hog, though many tracks; all the day. 
This day/he that .J6ok'd:to the buat, killed 2 500 1 
ſword-fiſh with the.) boar-hook z chere ere 4 great 
mami of them; as alſo nurſes and phy 40 | 
im ſhoab water ; he had alſo; diſcovered: a | 
5 froſſu water, hut ſo incloſed with thick red Ke | 
| thibic wis ic to flil any in cal; 
de guild Karta gt a little co Able Our two men 
 Whorwent outithe day before were not yet returned 
thefefore when it was dark we went on board again, 
being much penplened for feat bt their falling into 
MF the hands. of the Spanith hunters ; if we had been 
_ ecrfain of itz E would have failed preſently,” for 
we cuult{ not expect to to redeem them again, but 
might dave boen / taken ourſelves, either by them 
or by the cape ſoldiers before eee eee 
Amte aheughtb about their | c 1 
kepy m Waking all might. Flo ver, the nec 
morning hatirdes we ent Aſhqre again, and heft 
egen te g tine we: ad- gun Hrod, by 


a 4 


* 


which we knew that our men were arrived; ſo we 
fired another in anſwer, and rowed away, as faſt as 
we came on board, for by the flattering ſouth and 
S. W. winds, together with the clearneſs of the ſky, 
we ſuppoſed we ſhould have a north: the land in- 
tercepted our proſpect near the horiaon in the NW. 
therefore we did not fee the hiack cloud there, which 
is a ſure prognoſtick of a north : When ve came 
aſhore we found our two men. They killed a hog 
the firſt day, but loſing their way, were forced to 
march like tygers all the next day to get to us, and 
threw away moſt ot their meat to lighten themſel es, 
yet it was night bafore they got to the ſide af the 
and then being three or four miles ſtil 


* 


rom 


and having fill'd their bellies lay don to ſleep. ,t 
ſerving a ſmall pittance for us. We preſently re: 
turned on board and feaſted on the remains of che 
up 


roaſtmeat, and being now pretty full, e got 
aur anchor and ſtood away to the ſouth, coaſti 
ſtzered away E. S. E. we had the wind, when we 
weighed, at welt a moderate gale, but veering ar 
bout to | the north came to N. W. By that time we 
gat to the ſouth weſt point of Pinos; it blet a ſierce 

N. W. blowing hard ſtill, and from thence tothe 
north: then we edged away 8. E. for it ble hard, 
and we could not bring her næarer the wind. From 
the N. it came about to the N. N. E. chen we kane 
that che heart of it was broke, however it hie har 
till: afterwards it came about to the NE. and 
tblew about four hours, and ſo by degrees diad away 
and edgꝰd more eaſterly, till it came to the E. h 
N. where it ſtood i We were in good hapes while 
the north continued, to have gat to Jamaica befate 
75 it 


S 
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it ceaſed, and were ſorry to find ourſelves thus dif- 
appointed, for we could not ſee the iſland, thougli 
ve judged we could nbt be far from it; at noon we 
had a good obſervation, 8 in the 
lat. of the inland nets MOR 2,630 , * 
Wie now had not one bit of any lind nk — 
aboard therefore the Captain deſired to know our 
opimons what to do, and Which way we might foon- 
eit get to ſome ſhore, either to beat for Jamaica, or 
= to bear away before the wind, for the South Keys. 
46 All the ſeamen but myſelf; were fot going to the 
South Keys, alledging that :dur ſhip being ſuch a 
dull ſailer, would never get to wind- ward without 
the help of ſea and land- breezes, which we could 
hot expect at ſuch a diſtance as we were, out f 
— of ee. and that it was probable in 
days time we might be among the 
South, Keys, if we put about for it; and there ve 
ſhould find prouiſions enough, either fiſh or fleſh. 
In tolc chem chat che craft was in catehing it, and 
— as probable that we might get as little food 
in the South South - Keys“ as we did, nat Pinos, wheye, 
— x of Beefs andi hogs, yek ur 
conld not tell ho tu get an/ . Beſides we might 
be ſ or ſeven days — ER Keys; 
all which time we muſt of nei 
tor three day, culd being us 10 . that ur 
dul de in too wenk'a condition to hunt. Oh the 
Sntraryf if they could agree to beat a day :aritwo 
junger or the l andof Jamaica: wi mightin all pro- 
babiliry ſee, and ceme ſo near it, aliat we might ſend 
limdur bbat andigeriproviſion:trontthence,>though 
vs eduldi not comme: tocanchor : torinatllikelihood 
vr were hr ſo far from ihes iſland hut that weamnight 
Have ſeth dr, had it bebn clears? — 
ing ( the clouds ſeomed te indinate to us that 


14- was „ n chem ac- 
quieſced 
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quieſetd with me in my opinion a however, twas 
agreed to put away for the South Keys, and aecord- 

ingly we veered out our ſheets, trimm'd our ſails, 
aui ſteered away north north welt, I Was ſo much 
diſ-farisfied, that l turned into mp _ and told 
them We ſhould be all ſtarved. to ue | 
I could not ſleep, tho? Lldy:dewne! hb, was Ve- 
| ry much troubled toithink of faſting three or four 
days, or a week; having fared very hard already. 
Indeed twas by meer accident that our food laſted 
ſo long fot we carried two barrels of beet out with 
us to fell, but twas ſo bad that none would buy it 
which proved well for us: for after our own-ſtock 
was ſpent, this ſupplied us. Mie. boilecd every 
two pieces of it; and becauſe our peaſe were 
eatem and our flour almoſt ſpent, we cut our beef 
in ſmall bits after *fwas boiled, and boiled it again 
in water, thickned with aa little flour, and ſo eat it 
altogether with ſpoons. The little pieces of beef 
were like plumbs in our hodge-podge- Indeed 'twas 
not fit to be eaten any other way for tho it did 
nat ſtinle. yet it was very unſavory and black, with- 
out the leaſt ſign of fat init: Bread and flour being 
ſcarce with us; we could not male dou —— 
to eat with it. But to proceed, I had not lain in 
my cabhin above — — before obe on the 
deck cried out, Lund! lang L was very glad at the | 
news; and we all immediately diſcerned at very plain. 
The firſt that we ſaw was highs -land, -which we knew 
to be Blewfield's-Hill, by a beading! or ſaddle on 
he top; with two ſmall heads on each Aide, It bote 
north eaſt by eaſt and ve had the wind at eaſt, there 
fore. preſently clap'd. 8 wind, ſteered in 
north north eaſt, and 100 after ſaw all the coaſt, 
g above five op ſix leagues from it. We 
kept jogging in, all the afternoon, not ſtriving to 
Ne ny: particular Nee, but where ever war 
c 


Enoug 
thither ; andifeeing a ſmall veſſel about two 


— — — — — 
Point and Point Negril, and having the wind large 
h to fetch the latter, we ſteered 8 


north weſt of us, making ſigns to ſpeak wich us * 
Hoiſting and lowering her top- es were afraid 


of her, and edged in nearer the ſhore ; and about 


three clock in the aſternoon, to our great joy, we 
anchoredb at Negril, having been thirteen weeks on 
our paſſige? I think never any veſſel before nor 
Jince, made ſuch traverſes in coming out of the Bay 
— * firſt hundred over the Alacranes 
„andi tthen viftted theſe iſlands; fromthence fell 
among the Colorado Shoals, .aftererarcs; made a 
trip — Caman is ; and laſtly viſited Pinos, 
tho* to no purpeſe. In all theſe rambles we got as 
much enperience a as wo we had boen ROWS 
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As ſoon as ene to anchor, we — 
— to buy proviſions to regale ourſelves, after 
our lang fatigue and faſting; and were very bu- 
8 ro drink a bowl of punch. when un- 

Capt Rawlins, commander of a" ſmall 
Now: Engidnd! veſſel, that e left at Trieſt, and 
Mr John Hooker, who had been in the Bay a 
vwelye month eutting log 2 nom come: 
ing vp co Jamaica to ſe lit, board; 
invited into the cabbin to drink 3 80 hho! 
mand mot yet been couch d, (JI ihink there might be 
ts in an it) but Mi. Hooker being drank to 
tain Rawlins, who! pledg d Capt. Hudſwell, 
and-harih e bowl 1 in his — faid, bar be ann 
Monza nd au and: purtimy the bowli:ro h 
qumd jt off at one — and ſo maleing bite 


unk, diſappointed us of „ 
lo, 39 | made 
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made another bowl. The next day having a briſk 
north weſt wind, which was a kind ef —— 
Nortk, we arrived at Port Rafal + ug ſo ended 
11 a nene voyage. AY 2) 262016... KHI83 
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the gibbet Rad vtyage⸗ to the Bay of Campeachy, 
" With a further defer rption of the 9 its e 
b Se. WR 1 Sr 


| ua, not long after out attend e nein 
before we were pay'd off and diſcharged. And 
CaprlicbiFokaſew of New-England, Sen bourii 
. again itito the bay of Campeachy,'T took the oppor= 
ronity of going # paſſenger with him; Being lv 
ed to ſpend ſome time ar the logwood trade; 
aceorchingly provided ſuch neceſſaries as were re- 
yuired about it, viz. hatchers, AXES, macheats, i. . 
long knives; ſaws, wedges, &c. a pavilion to 
in, a gun with powder and ſliot, &te. and leaving a 
letter of attorney with Mr: Fleming, a merchant of 
Port- Royal, as well to diſpoſe of any thing thar 
mould fend up to him, as to remit to me what 1 
hould order „I bool lere of my friends nd n 
barkedl : e 0 8 3a, 
About 2 middle of Feneey 1675-6; we  aifed 
from Jamaica, td with a fair wind and weather, 
1008 got as far as cape Catoche, and there met à 
pretty ſtrong north, which laſted two days. After 
that the tra rade ſettled again at E. N. E. ich ſpeet- 
ily earned us to Trieftifland. In a little time I ſet. 
tled myſelf in the weſt creek of rhe welt lagune with 
ſome old logwood-cutters, to follow the employ- 
meat with them. But I ſhall proceed no further 
with the relation of my own affairs, til I have given 
Ta and its product, gms 
| ome 


| fone, particulars; of the logyogdicutterns... their 


now begin where I then left off, and following the 


: fifteen 1 the c 
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5 between 25 two places you may dig in che 
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2 8 achy, OV Which. yields abun- 
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ing for beef, and making hides, &c.. . 
an "= former voyage I deſeribed the coath from 
cape Catoche to cape Conduſedo. Therefore: ſhall 


ſame method proceed to give ſome account of the 
ſea-coaſt of the. bay of Campeachy ; being compe - 
tently qualified for it by many little excurtions that 
L made from Trieſt during my abode in thele parts, 
The bay of Campeachy is a deep bending of the 
IT contained between cape Conduſedo on the 
0 12 and a point ſhooting * from the high land 
of St. Martins bn the weſt... The diſtance between 
0 _ 1 5 is about an hundred and twenty 
les, in Which ate many large and navigable ri- 
Vork, wide — c. Of all which I ſhall treat 
F 1 eir orders, as,allo of the land on the coaſt; its 
| „product Kc. . Togt cher with, ſome obſer: vati- 
ons concerning the trees, plants, vegetables, ant 
a and natives e n cap! 
From FH luſedo to the Salinas is fourteen | 

ſt runs ſouth : It is all a 
tween, and the land. alſo within is dry 
ducing only ſame ſcrubby trees, Half 
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bove high —— and find very good 


i Worin 


'T 94 6 [mal a 3 for barks har 
el and hoy. 
2.0 105 1 1 A large | dale 1 


a time when ehe falt kKerts, 
June, r 
8 ds, to ive their at- 
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7 graſs and reeds, chey ſet fire to it; and this 
burns the outſide ſalt to a hard black eruſt, which: 
is afterwards a defence againſt the rains that ate n 
ſettled in, and preſerves the heap! dry, even in the 
wetteſt ſeaſon. The Indians whoſd buſineſs it is 56s 
her the ſalt thus into heaps, wut here by tums: 
all the kerning ſeaſon, not leſs tha or fifty fa 
milies at a time; yet here are ho hauſes for then 
to lie in, neither do they at all it, for they 
are relieved by a freſn ſupply ol Indians every werk, 
and they all ſleep in the open air, ſome on the 
ground, but moſt in very poor hammocks:faſtengd! 
to trees or poſts ſtuck in thę ground for — — | 
Their fate is no than their lodgiag 
or they. have no ether fagd, while they are ele, 
ns tartilloes and pofole: Fartilloes are ſmall cakes 
made of the flour of Indian corn; and poſole is alſu 
Indian corn boiled, of Mich they make*their drink; 
But of this more hereafter, wen I treat of the n 
tives and their manner of living. When the kern 
| ing! ſeaſon is over, the Indians march homer 
; chair ſertled habitations, taking nd more care ofiths 
ſalt. But the Spaniards of Campeachy, who are 
owners of the ponds, frequently ſend their barks 
hither for ſalt, to load: ſhips that lie in Campeachy 
road, and afterwards tranſport it to all the portꝭ ini 
the bay of Mexico, eſpecially to Alvarado and Fom- 
peque, two great fi towns ; and I think that 
all the inland towns —— are ſupplied with 
it, for I know of no other ſalt ponds on all the 
coaſt; beſides this and thoſe before · mentioned. This 
Salina harbour was often viſited hy the Engliſſ log: 
wood - cutters, in their way from Jamaica to Trieſt; 
and if they found any barks here, either lighit br 
| Haden, they made bold to take and fell both the 
ſhips and the Indian ſailors that bel to them. 
This they tell you is by way of repril r= 
9715 | | ormer 
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rom cape 1 Town,” 
there is a ſmalf hin called Hina, where privareer: 


| ue ur the back is round like 3 5 4 
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former injuries reegived of the Spaniatds;; though 
indeed twas hut a pretence: for the govęrnorg | 
Jamaica knew nothing of it, end rhe 8 &i 
niards complain : ſor at that time chey uſed to take 
all the Enghiſh ſhips they mer with in theſg Harrs, 
not ſparing eren ſuch as came laden with ſugar from 
Jamaica. and mer hound gor AHHand e 
Ie they had. aboard,, Nhijs was done gpen · 

„for che iNhps-wert carried into Havanna, chere 
and the man impei nner without ay redreſb. 
en tha Balinas to Gampeachy town, i bout 
twenty leaguca ; the coaſt; runs (dbeh by well; the 
1 long "bm ry Bid 88 
_Mangroverladd,c yer aut rwo miles ſpntk o | 
Solina about 300 hs from tha frag there is freſh 
ſpring, which is viſited by all the Indians that 
this way either in hark or rande, there being n 
water beſides nnar it 7 andere is h mall dirty pack 
lende 4e it thro? the Mangroves g after you are paſt 
the Mangrove; the coaſt riſeth higher witi many 
ſandy bays, where hoats may conpeniently' kan bur 
porfreſh water kill yo come to à fiber hear Cum- 
peachy town. The land further plongithe*$oalt is 
ny mangrovy, but mot of it dry ground, and 
very irgirtuby producing only a 3 
— No logwood growing anal this Faſt, aven 


About ſix eagyes befor: you: * — en 


commonly anchon and keep ſentinels on the hill, to 
look gut for thjps Þoyad to the town: Theft ie 
ty of good-freowogd; bur no water; and ig the 
urfo the a, eloſe hy the ſhore; you find abundance 
of ſhell-fiſhy callecl hy che Engliſhhorſe hovſs, be: 
canſe the under part of che belly of the fiſh js flar, 
and ſomemhat teſrmbling char figure in ſhape and 


the ſhell is thin and brittle, like a lobſter's, with 

many ſmall claws: by report they are very good 
Ran tf but I over ended any — myſelf, 
There are three ſmall low ſandy iſlands; about 
rwenty-five or twenty-ſix leagues from Hina, bear- 
ing north from it, and thirty leagues ſrom Cam- 
peachy. On the ſeuth ſide of theſe iſlands therb 
is good anchorage; but neither wood nor water: 
and as for animals, we ſuw none, but only great 
numbers of large rats and plenty of boobies, and 
rnd irony ol Theſe — RY the 
Triangles, from the figure they male in their po- 
tion. There are no other — from 
R192 1017154, ne eee e Nen 
Campeachy is à fine town, ſtanding on the ſhore 
in a ſmall beading/offhe land; and is the only 
town on all this coaſt, even from Cape Cotoche to 
La Vera Cruz, that ſtands open to the fea. It 
makes a fine ſhew, being built all with good ſtone. 
The houſes are not high, but the walls very ſtrong; 
the roofs flatiſh, after the Spaniſh faſhion; and c- 
vered with pan- tiles. There is a ſtrong citadel or 
foxt at one end, planted with many guns, where 
the governor reſides with à ſmall garriſon to de- 
fend it. Though this fort commands the town and 
harbour, yet it hath been twice taken. Firſt by Sit 
Chriſtopher Mims ; who about the year 1669, hav: 
Ing ſummoned the go r, and afteriſards ſtayed 
three days for an anſwer before he Wed his men, 
took it by ſtorm, only with ſmall ams. I have 
been told that when he was adviſed by the ' Jamai- 
ca privateers, to take it by ſtratagem in the night: 
de replied, that he ſcorned to ſteal a victory; there- 
fore when he went againſt it, he gave them warn- 
ing of his approach, by his drums and trumpets; 
4 | yet 
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yet he tod the fort at the, Grit, onſet and in 
ately became maſter of the place. by Una 

It was take na ſecond time: by Engliſh and Er ench 
privateert, about the year 1678, by — They 
landed .in the night about 2 leagues from the town, 
and marching into the country, lighted on a path 
iat brought them thither. The next morning near 
ſun· riſing. they entted the town, when many Of tha 
inhabitans were but juſt ſtirring in, their houſes; who 
bearing a noiſ in the ſtreet, look d ot to know 
the oceaſion a and ſeeing armed men marchipg to- 
wards the fort. ſuppoſed ihem to be ſame. ſoldiers 
of their M garriſon, that were returned out of 
ine countpryn tor, about a ſortnight or three weeks 
before, they had. ſent gut a party to ſuppreſs ome 
Indians, then in rebellion, a thing very common 
in this country Under tayour, of this. ſuppaſition, 
the privaterris men marchgg. through, che ſtreets, 
even to che forti without the leaſt oppoſitiog,, Nay, 
" the town s people bad them, good-morrow:z and 
congratulated cheir ſafe return; not di coyering 
them to he enemies, till they fired at the e | 
on the fort.wall, and preſently. after began a furious 
attack; and turning two ſmall guns, which they 
tound in the parade againſt, che gates of the fort, 
ſoon made themiel ves maſters. abit. - 4 he, town is 
not very rich, though, as I ſaid before, rhe, only 
ſea port op alaethis coal. Ihe chief. manutzcy 
ture of the country, is cotton cloth; this ſerves, for 
coaching. Indians, and even the pooret᷑ ſort of 
Spaniards Wear nothing elig, It is uſed alſo for 
making lavefor Ph ang: remind 10 orher n 


for the ſame purpoſe. 

Beſicdes cotton cloth. and * fecch'd —— = 
Salinas, I peu gf no ather vendible commodity 
exported henge, Indeed formerly this place was the 


market of the hole 6 which is r 
org 
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fore ſtill' called Palo (i. e. wood) de Campeachy 
tho' it did not grow nearer than at twelve or 122585 
teen leagues diſtance from the toẽww nm. 

The place were the Spaniards then eut it, was at 
a river, called Champeton, about ten or twelve 
leagues to Leeward of Campeachy town ; the coaſt 
from thence ſouth, the land pretty high and rocky. 
The native Indians that lived hereabouts, were hired 
to cut it for a ryal a day, it chen being worth 90, 
100 or 1 10l. per tun. 

After the Engliſh had bwen Jamaica, and began 
to cruiſe in this Bay, they found many barks laden 
with it; but not knowing its value then, they either 
ſet them adrift or burned them, ſaving only the nails 
and iron-work, a thing now uſual among the pri- 
vateers, taking no notice at all of the cargo; till 
Capt. James, having taken a great ſhip laden with 
It, — brought her home to England, to fit her for 
a privater, ſold his wood at a great rate, beyond 
his expectation ; tho* he valued it fo little that he 
burned of it all his paſſage home. After his return 
to Jamaica, the Engliſh viſiting this Bay, found 
out the place where it grew, and if they met no 
prize at ſea, they would go tè Champeton river, 
where they were certain to find large piles eut to 
their hand, and brought to the ſea- ſide ready to be 
ſhip'd off. This was their common practice; be- 
; __ the Spaniards ſent folders. Wanner to prevent 
, ny depredations.” 

But by this time the Engliſh iether « trees, ” 
Saning and underſtanding their value, began to 
rummage other coaſts of the main, in ſearch of it, 
till, according to their deſire, they found large 
groves of it, firſt at eape Catoche; (which, as I 
ſaid before, was the firſt place where they ſettled 
to logwood cutting) and loaded many veſſel from 
thence to Jamaica, and other WR But growing 
No, 2, D iCarcs 
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Tcarce there, they found out the lagune of Niet zu 
Ts bay of Campeachy; where they eee che 
me trade, and have ever ſince continued it; even 
to the time of m being here. But to proceed; 
From the river Champeton to Port- royal, is about 
eighteen leagues z the coaſt S. S. W. or S. W. by 
S. low land with a ſandy beach, againſt the ſea, 
and ſome trees hy the ſhore, with ſmall ſavannahs, 
mix'd with ſmall ſhrubby woods within land all the 
way. There is only one river between CHAmPEron 
and. Port-royal, called Port Eſcondedo. - 
=; Port-Royal. i is a broad entrance into a ſalt lagune 
3 nine or ten leagues long, and three or four wide, 
. with two mouths, one at each end. The mouth of 
Port-Royal hath a bar, whereon den is nine or ten 
ffcet water. Within the bar it is deep enough, and 
kbiere is good anchoring on either ſide. The en- 
trance is about a mile over, and two miles in 
length; it bath. fair ſandy n on each W with 
{mooth landing. 
Ships commonly anchor on the weather or, fe 
Lide next Champeton, both for the convenience of 
Ui! lame wells there dug on the beaches by the priva- 
W © ters and logwood-cutrers, as alſo to ride more out 
pf the tide; which here runs very ſtrong. This 
place is remarkable enough, becauſe from hence 
the land tends away welt, Waden ing or 
ſeventy nh 305 
' ay The weſt ſide of this 8 3 50and, 
Called by us Port- royal-iſland; which makes one 
ice of the mouth, as the main does the other: 4 
Ss about two miles wide and three leagues long, ru 
ping cait and welt... The eaſt end of this iſland is 
andy and pretty clear of woods, with ſome graſs, 
bearing. a ſmall prickly bur, no bigger than à grey 
pea, which renders it very troubleſome to thoſe 


*. walk ee * tn bay men often do. T here 
are 
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; ure wine buſhes of burton wodd: and little furs 
ther to the weſt grow large Nieder or Sapadillo- 
trees, whoſe fruit is long and very pleaſant, The 
reſt of the iſland is more woody, cipecially the north 
fide, Which i is full of white mangrove! cloſe to the 
ore. 
On the weſt Bide” 07 a8 iſland is Acker ſmall 
low iſland, called Trieſt, ſeparated from the for- 
mer by a ſmall ſalt creek, ſcarce broad —_ for 
a 4 canoe to Paddle through. 2 
Thhe iſland Trieſt is in ſome "aka three miles 
wide, and about four leagues in length; runnin 
E. and W. The eaſt end is ſwampy and füll 
white mangroves, and the ſouth fide much the ſame : 
the weſt part is dry and ſandy, bearing a ſort of 
long graſs, growing in tufts very thin. This i is 2 
fort of ſavannah, with ſome lathe Imetto- trees 
growing in it. The north ſide of the weft end Is 
full of coco-plum-buſhes, and ſome grapes. 
The coco-plum-buſh is about eight or nine feet 
high, ſpreading out into many branches; its rind 
black and ſmodth ; the leaves oval and pr city b 
and of a dark green. The fruit is 1 Fe big- 
neſs of a horſe plum, but round; ſome are blac 
ſome white, others rediſh : the ſkin of the ply 8 
is very thin and ſmooth; the inſide white, fat and 
woolly, rather fit to ſuck than bite, incloſing i in the 
middle a large ſoft ſtone. © This fruit grows com- 
monly in the ſand near the ſea; and I have taſted 
ſome that have been ſaltiſn; but they are common- 
ly ſweet and pleaſant enough,” and accounted very 
um 
The body of the mangroye· grape · tree is about 
two or three feet in circumference, growing ſeven 
or eight feet high, then ſends forth many branches, 
Whole twigs are thick and groſs; the leaves are 


11 5 much like an ivy leaf, Bat broader and more 
d 2 | 2 
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hard the fruit is as big as an ordinary grape grow- 
ing in bunches or cluſters among the twigs all over 
the tree; it is black when ripe, and the inſide red- 
ich, with a large hard ſtone in the middle. This 
fruit is very. pleaſant and wholeſome, but of little 
ſubſtance, the ſtones being ſo large. The body 
and limbs of the tree are good fewel, making a 
clear, ſtrong fire, therefore often uſed by the priva- 
teers to harden the ſteels of their guns when Febr. 

The animals of this iſland ate, lizards, guanoes, 
| ſnakes and deer. Beſides the common ſmall lizard, 
there. is another ſort of a large kind, called the 
Mexican, or Lien Lizard: this creatuie is ſhaped 
much like the other, but almoſt as big as a man's 
arm, and has a large comb on its head, which it 
ſets up an end when aſſaulted, but otherways it lies 
down flat: here are two or three ſorts of ares, 
Ong very large, as 1 have been told. 

the welt end of the iſland cloſe by the ſa, 
| a 35 dig in the ſand five or ſix ſeet deep, and 
find good freſh water: there are commonly wells 
Teady...made by ſeamen. to water their ſhips, but 
they ſoon fill up if not cleared, and if you dig too 
deep, the water will be ſalt. This land was fel- 
dom clear of inhabitants when the Engliſh viſited 
the bay for logwood.; for the biggeſt ſhips may al- 
ways ride here in ſix or ſeven fathom water cloſe to 
the ſhote; but ſmaller veſſels run up three leagues 
— — to One · buſn- key. 

The ſecond mouth or entrance into this lagune 
| between. Trieſt and Beef: iſland, is about three miles 
wide. It is ſhoal without, and only two channels 
tg come in; the deepeſt on a ſpring tide, has twelve 

e et water. It lies near the middle of the mouth; 
Bad ſand on the bar: the weſt channel has about 
ten feet water, and lies pretty near Beef - iſland. You 


run in with the ſea breeze, and ſound all the way; 
taking | 
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taking your ſounding from Beef. iſland ſhore. The 
bottom is ſoft ooze, and it ſhoals gradually. Being 
ſhot within Beef-iſland ' point, you will have three 
fathom ; then you may ſtand over towards 'Trieft, 
till you come near the ſhore, and there anchor as 
you pleaſe. There is good anchoring any where 
within the bar between Trieſt and Beet-ifland, but 
the tide is much ſtronger than at Port- Royal. This 
lagune is called by the Spaniards, laguna termina, 
or the lagune of tides, becauſe they run very ſtrong 
here. Small veſſels, as barks, Periagoes or canoes 
may fail through this lagune, from one mouth to 
the other, or into ſuch creeks, Tivers or ſmaller la- 
gunes, as empty themſelves into this, of which here 
are many: the firſt of note on the eaſt part of this 
Jagune, as you come in at Port-Royal, is the river 

Summaſenta. eee ee e 
This river, though but ſmall; is big enough for 
Periagoes to enter. It diſembogues on the ſouth 
ſide near the middle of the Lagune. There was 
formerly an Indian village named Summaſenta, near 
the mouth of the river; and another large Indian 
town, called Chucquebul, ſeven or eight leagues 
up in the country. This latter was once taken by 
the privateers; by whom I have been informed, 
that thete were about 2000 families of Indians in 
it, and two or three churches, and as many Spaniſn 
friers, though no white men beſides. The land 
near this river yields plenty of logwood. 
From Summaſenta river to One- Buſh- Key is four 
or five leagues, the ſhore running welt. I have de- 
ſcribed One- buſh- key, and the creek againſt it, 
which is very narrow, and not above a mile long 
before it opens into another wide lake, lying nearly 

N. and S. called the eaſt lagune; about a leagi 
and half wide, and three leagues long, encompaſſed 
with mangrove trees. At the $. E. corner 35 it 
5 | ere 


. is another .creek about a mile wide at the 


eaſt * chere is another ſmall creek like that 


3 — in a ſmall. veſſel in the ſouth, ſeas, happened 


me old gentlemen and matrons of the town, to the 


ſmmall ſkirt of mangroves, that ſeparates it from an- 
1 which is about the bigneſs of the former. 
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mouth, running fix or ſeven miles into the country; 
on both ſides of it. grows plenty of logwood, there- | 
fore it was inhabited by Engliſhmen who lived in 
mall companies, from three to ten in a company, 
and ſettled themſelves: to their beſt convenience for 
cutting. At the head of the creek, they made a 
Path, ting into. a, large ſavannah, full black 
Bite horſes and deer, which Was: often viſited by 


th em u occaſion. | 
8 orth end, and FOIL oh middle of the 


which comes out againſt One-buſh-key, but leſs and 
ſhallower, which, diſchargeth,. itſelf into Laguna 
Termina, againſt, a {ſmall ſandy. key, called by the 
Engliſh Serles's Key, from captain Serles, who firſt 
3 his vefſel there, and was afterwards killed 
che weſtern lagune, by one of his company as 
957 were cutting logwood together. This captain 
* one of Sir Henry Morgan's commanders, 
2 the ſacking of Panama ; Who being ſent out to 


ig ſurprize at Taboca, the boatſwain hi moſt of 
e e belon ane to the Trinity, a Spaniſh ſhip, 
en board whi were the friars 260 —8 with all 


ayer « 1 0 curry ws" * an nigh 
alure-all in filver and go which he mi 
125 taken in the ſhip, had he purſued her, as I 
was informed by captain Peralta, who then com- 
manded her, as he did afterwards, when ſhe was 
taken, by captain Sharp. 

On 1 ſide of the eaſt lagune, thine fa , 


other running parallel with it, called the caſt la- 


Te the Hor a end of Luis lagune a a | 
pe, 
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creek comes out of the eaſt lagune, deep, enough 
for {mall barks, to pals throu mg. 3 1 
At the ſouth end of this lagune, there is a creek 
about a mile wide at its mouth; and half a mile 
from thence it divides into two branches; one gal- 


led the eaſt the other the weſt branch; both deep 
enqugh for ſmall barks ſeven er eight miles 17 
The water is freſh ten months, hut: in the midſt ot 
the dry ſeaſon, it is brackiſn. Four miles from the 
mouth, the land on both ſides theſę two branches is 
wet and ſwampy, affording only mangroves by the 
cregks ſides, only at the heads of them, there are 
many large oaks, beſides whieh I never law any 
gr wing within the 1 tropicksz „but twenty. paces 
cutters ſettled themſelves here-allo,{ 1 bog 2b 
On the weſt ſide; of the weſt, beach lies a large 
paſture for cattle about three miles from the cee 
to which the logvyood cutters made paths from gheig 
huts to hunt cattle, which are always there in 990 
numbers; and being commonly fatter than. hose 
in the neighbouring ſavannahs; was therefore called 
the fat ſavannah; and this weſt creck was always 
moſt inhabited by l ogwood-cutter Serif eren 
The logwood trade was grown very common. be- 
fore I came, hither, there being about two Hundred 
and ſixty or ſeventy. men living about the lagune 
and at Beef- iſland. This trade had its riſe from the 
decay of privateering; for after Jamaica was well 
ſettled by the Engliſh, and a peace eſtabliſhed with 
Spain, the privateers, who had hitherto lived upon 
plundering the Spaniards, wete put to theit ſhifts 4 
for they had prodigally ſpent whatever they got, 
and now wanting ſubſiſtence, were forced eithet to 
go to Petit Guavas, where the  privateer-trade ſtill 


continued, or into the bay for log wood. The 


mare hdatiiaus fert of ther came bücher, fer fifn 
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; aa though they. could work well enough if they 
pleaſed, thought it à dry buſineſs to toil at cutting 
wood. They were good markſmen, and took more 
delight in hunting; but neither of thoſe employ- 
ments pleaſed them ſo much as privateering; there- 
fore they often made ſallies out in ſmall parties a- 
mong the neareſt Indian towns, where they plunder- 
ed, and brought away the Indian women to'ſetve 
them at their huts, and ſent their huſbands to be 
ſold at Jamaica; beſides they had not forgot their 
old drinking: bouts, and would ſtill ſpend thirty or 
forty pounds at a ſitting on board the ſhips 
that came hither from Jamaica, caroufing and firing 
off guns three or four days together. And though 
afterwards many ſober men came into the bay to 
cut wood, yet by degrees the old ſtanders ſo da- 
bauched them, that they could never ſettle them- 
ſelves under any civil government, but continued 
in rheir wickedneſs,” till the Spaniards, encouraged 
by their careleſs rioting, fell upon, and took many 
of them ſingly at their own huts, and 8 them 
away priſoners to Campeachy, or La Vera Cruz; 
from hence they were ſent to Mexico, and ſold to 
feveral tradeſmen in that city; from thence; after 
two or three years,” when they could ſpeak Spaniſh, 
many of them made their eſcapes, marched in by 
paths back to La Vera Cruz, and by the flota were 
conveyed to Spain, and ſo got back to England. 
I have ſpoke with many of them fince, who told 
me that none of them were ſent to the ſilver mines 
to work, but kept in or near the city, and never 
ſuffered to go with their caravans to New- Mexico, 
2 that way. I relate this, becauſe! it is generally 
. that the Spaniards commonly ſend their 
Priſoners thither, and uſe them very barbarouſly, 
5 bur I could never learn that any European has been 
006 ſerved ; whether for fear of diſcovering their 
e's weaknels, 
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weakneſs, or for any other reaſon, I know not; but 


it is moſt certain that the logwood-cutters, who 
were in the bay when I was there, were all routed 
or taken; a thing I ever feared, and was the reaſon 
that induced me at laſt to come away, although a 
place where a man might have gotten in Ui 
Having thus given an account of the firſt ſet 
fling of . place by my countrymen, T ſhall next 
fay ſom ng concerning the ſeafons of the year 
ſome particulars'of the country; its animals; the 
logwood trade; their manner of hunting, and ſe- 


veral remarkable 2 that happeried during my 


| ſtay mere: 

This part of the bay of Campeachy lies in about 
18 deg. of north lat. The ſea breezes here in fair 
weather, are at N. N. E. or N. The land winds 
are S. S. E. and S. but in bad weather ar E. & E, 
a hard gale for two or three days together. The 
dry ſeaſon begins in September, and holds till 
April or May; then comes in the wet ſeaſon, Which 
begins with tornadoes ; firft one in a day, and 'by 

rees increaſing till June; and then you have ſer 


rains till the latter end of Auguſt.” This ſwells the 


rivers ſo that they overflow, and the favarinahs, be- 
gin to be covered with water; and although there 


may be ſome intermiſſions of dry weather, Jet there 


are ſtill plentiful ſhowers of rain; and tho” the wa- 
ter does not increaſe; neither does it decreaſe, but 
continues thus till the north winds are ſet in ſtrong, 

and then all the ſavannahs, for many miles, ſeem 
to be but part of the ſea. The norths commonly 
ſet in about the beginning of October, and conti- 
nue by intervals till March. But of theſe ! ſhall 


| ſpeak more in my diſcourſe on winds. Theſe winds 


blowing right in on the land, drive in the ſea, and 
keep the tides from their conſtant courſe as long as 
wu laſt, 3 is ſometimes two or three days ; 


by - 
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by. this means the freſhes are pent up, and overflow 


much more than before, tho! there be leſs rain, 
They blow, moſt fietcely in December and January; 
but afterwards decreaſing in ſtrepgrh, are neither ſo 
requent gor lafting ; and then the freſhes begin to 
drain from off the low ground, By the middle of 
February the land is all dry; and the next month 
perhaps you will ſcarce get water to drink, even in 
_ thoſe ſayannahs that bur ſix weeks before were like 
a ſea. By the beginning of April, the ponds alſo 
in. the favannahs ate all dried op, and one who 
chows not how tg get water otherways may periſh 
with thirſt; but thole that are acquainted here, in 
eee to the woods, and retreſh them- 
felves wich water that they find in the wild pines. 


Ihe wild pine, viſcum caryophylloides, is a plant 
fo. called, becauſe it ſome what reſembles the buſh 


at bears the pine apple; they are commonly ſup- 
| e from ſome bunch, knot, or excre- 


cence of autre, where they take root, and grow 
1 | 9:4 R 1 2 5 
upright. The root is ſhort and thick, gem hence 
the leaves riſe up in folds one within another, ſpread- 
ms out at. the top; they are of a, good chick ſub- 
tance, and about ten or twelve inches long. The 
outhide leaves are ſo compact as to contain the rain 
Water as it falls, . They will hold a pint and a half 
or. a quart, and this water, refreſhes the leaves, and 
nourijhes the root, When, we find theſe pines, we 
Kick our kniyes into the leaves juſt above the root, 
and. that lets out. the water, which: we catch in our 
hats, as I have done many times to my great relief. 
The land near the fea or the lagunes is mangrovy, 


” 


1 
And always wet, but at a little diſtance from it, ia 
_ © , faſt and firm, and never overflowed, but in the wet 
ſeaſon. The ſoil, is a ſtrong yellowiſh clay ; the 
upper coat or ſurface is a black mold, tho' not 
e e e b e greac 


— 
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thrive beſt, and are very plentifyl z/4his being üs. 
moſt proper ſail for them; for they do nor'thrive © , © 
in dry ground, neither will you ſee\any growing in 


5 - 
SE 3 


rich black mould. They are much like our 
white thorns in England, but generally a great deal 
bigger; the rind of the young growing branches 
is white, and ſmooth, with ſome prickles ſhooting 
forth here and there; ſo that an Engliſhman not 


| knowing the difference would take them for hie 
thorns, but the body and the old branches are black- 9 
1d ſhaped irs common 


The leaves are ſmall. and ſhaped: like the | 
white thorn leaf, of a palilh green, We always op : 
to cut the old hlack-rinded trees, for theſe haye le 
ſap, and require but little pains to chip ot gut. The 
ſap is white, and the heart red: the heart is'uled _ * 
much for dying, therefore we chip off all the White 
ſap, till we come to the heart z and then it is fit ta 
be tranſported to Europe. After it has been chip d 
a little while, it turns black; and if it lies in te 
water it dies it like ink, and ſometimes, has Been 
uſed to write with. Some trees are five or fix. feet I 
in circumference ; theſe we can ſcarce cut into logs 9 
ſmall enough for a man's burden, without greae f 
labour, and therefore ate forced to blow them up. 
It is a very ponderous fort of wood, and burns ve- 
ry well, making a, clear ſtrong fire, and very laſt- 
ing. We always harden the ſteels of our hre-gems, 
when they are faulty, in a logwood fire, if we can 
get it, but otherways, as I ſaid before, with Burton- 
wood or the grape- tree. The true logwood, I think, 
grows only in this country of Jucatan; and even 
there but only in ſome places near the ſea, The 
chief places for it are either here or at cape Catoche, 
and on the ſouth ſide of Jucatan in the bay of Hon- 
duras. There are other forts of wood mac ir 


KH 
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An colour, and uſed for dying alſo; ſome more ef- 


teemed, ; others of lefler value. Of theſe ſorts 


bloodwood, Tedwood or Nicaragua wood, and ſtock- 
fiſh wood or ſtockviſh - hout, are of the natural 
growth of America. | 
The gulph of Nicaragua, which opens a ainſt 
the iſle of rovidence, 1 is the only place that — 50 
in the north” ſeas, that produces the blood wood, 
and the land on the Little ſide of the country a- 
gainſt ir in the fouth ſeas, produceth the ſame ſorts. 
This wood is of a brighter red than the log w/ ood. 
It was fold for thirty pounds per ton, when log- 
'wood was but at fourteen r fifteen; and at the fame 
time ſtockfiſh Wood went at ſeven or eight. This 


"+ Halt fort grows in the country near Rio la Hacha, 


T to the ealt of St. Martha, 'by the ſides of rivers in 
the low land. it i is a ſmaller ſort of wood than the 
former. I have ſeen a tree much like the log wood, 


in the river of Conception in the Samballas; and 
I know it will dye; but whether it be either of thefe 


twa ſorts, 1. know. pot: beſides here and in the 
places beforemetitioned, I have not met with any 
| Tuch wood in America. © + | 

At Sherbero, near Sierraleone, in Af; there is 
PEE Which is much like bloodwood, if not 
the ſame. And at Tonquin, in the Eaſt Indies, 
there is alſo Tuch another ſort: 1 ps not heard of 


any, more in any Jt of the world.” 
The land farther from tue ſea riſeth 


ſtill ſfomewhar higher, and becomes of a more plan- 
table mould; there the trees are generally of ano- 
ther ſort,. growing higher and taller than the log- 
Wood trees, or any near them: beyond this, you | 
ill enter into large favannabs of long grafs, two or 
Fi three miles wide, in ſome places much more. 

The mould of the ſavannahs- is generally black 
and © producing a oark ſore of * * 
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in the latter end of the dry time, we ſet fire to it, 
which runs like wild- fire, and keeps burning as long 
as there is any fewel, unleſs ſome good ſhower of 
rain puts it out; then preſently ſprings” up a new 
green crop, which thrives beyond all belief. The 
ſavannahs are bounded on each fide with ridges of 
higher land, of a light brown colour, deep and ve- 
ry fruitful; producing extraordinary great high trees. 
The land for ten or twenty miles from the ſea, is 
generally compoſed of many ridges of delicate 
wood- land, and large tracts of pleaſant graſſy la- 
vannahs, alternately intermixed with each other. 
The animals of this country are, horſes, dullochs, 
deer, warrees, pecarees, ſquaſhes, opofſums, monkies, 


ant-bears,. ſloths, armadilloes, porcupines, land- 8 


turtles, uanoes, and lizards of all kinds. 
The ſquaſh, or wild cat, is a four - footed beaſt, a 
bigger than a cat; its head is much like a foxes, 
with ſhort ears and a long noſe. It has pretty ſnort 
legs, and ſharp elaws, by which it will run up trees 
like a ca:. The ſkin is covered with fine ſhort yel- 
 lowiſh hair. The fleſh of it is good, ſweet, whole- 
ſome meat. We commonly ſkin and roaſt it, and 
then we call it pig; and I think it eats as well. Ie 
feeds on nothing but good fruit; therefore we find 
them among the ſapadillo-trees. This creature ne- 
ver rambles very far; and being taken young will 
become as tame as a dog, and be as 5 as 4 
monkey. | 
The monkies chat are in theſe its are the oats 
eſt Jever ſaw. They are much bigger than a hare, 
and have great tails about two foot and a half long. 
The under ſide of their tails is all bare, with a black 
hard ſkin ; but the upper ſide, and all the body is 
covered with courſe, long, black, ſtaring hair; Theſe 
creatures keep together twenty or thirty in a com- 
pany, and ramble over the woods, leaping from tree 
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10 ere. If they meet with a ſingle perſon, they will 
a threaten. to devour him. When I have been alone 
Lhave been afraid to ſhoot them, eſpecially the firſt 
time I met them. They were a great company 
dancing from tree to tree, over my head, chatter- 
ing and 1 a terrible noiſe, and a great many 
grim faces, and ſhewing antick geſtures. Some 
broke 5 -dry ſticks and threw at me; others 
eattered their urine and dung about my ears; at 
laſt one bigger than, the reſt, came to à ſmall 
limb juſt over my head, and leaping directly at me, 
made me ſtart back, but the monkey caught hold 
of the bough with the tip of his tail, and there 
- continued ſwinging to and fro, an making mouths 
A4t me. —.— At laſt I paſt on, they ſtill 
keeping me company, with the like menacing 
pPoſtures, till I came to our huts. The tails of theſe 
monkies are as good to them as one of their hands, 
and they will hold as faſt by them. If two or more 
of us were together they fled from us. The females 
wich their young ones, for they have commonly two, 
are much troubled to leap aſter the males: one ſhe 
carries under one of her arms; the other ſits on her 
back, and claſps her to fore paws about her neck. 
Theſe monkies are the moſt ſullen I ever met with; 
for all the art that we could uſe, would never tame 
them. It is a hard matter co ſhoot one of them, ſo 
2s to take itz for if it get hold with its claws 
or tail, it will not fall as long as one breath of life 
remains. After I have ſhot at one, and broke a leg 
or an Arm, I haye pittied the poor creature to ſee 
it ook on and handle the wounded limb, and turn 
it from ſide to fide. Theſe monkies are very _— 
or (as ſome ſay) never on the ground. 
The ant· ear is a. four · footed beaſt, as big 2 
pretty large with rough black- brown hair: 


It has ore legs a long noſe and little eyes; a pre 
9 Fe” little 
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little mouth, and aſlender tongue like an earth worm 
about five or ſix inches long. This creature feeds 
on ants ; therefore, vo always find it near an atits 
neſt or path. It takes its food by Jaying its noſe 
down for on the ground, cloſe to the path the ants 
travel in, (whereof here are many in chis country) 
and then puts out its tongue acroſs the path; the 
ants paſſing forwards and e continually, | 
when they come to the tongue, make a ſtop, and 
in two or three minutes time it will be covered all 
over with ants, which ſhe perceiving, draws in her 
tongue, and then eats them; and after puts it out 
again to trapan more. They ſmell very ſtreng 
of ants, and taſte much ſtronger, for I have x 
eaten of them. I have met with theſe creatures iin 
ſeveral places of America, as well as here, in the ; 
Samballas and in the rr Seas, on che Merienm ö 
continent F n 
The ſloth or agen, is a | four«ſoted, bay aſh 
coloured animal, ſomewhat leſs than the ant-bear, 
ang, not ſo rough; its head is round, its eyes fmall, 
a ſhort noſe, and very ſharp teeth, ſhort legs, 
ba extraordinary long _ claws. This creature 
feeds on leaves, whether indifferently on all ſorts, or 
only ſome particular kinds, I know not. They are 
very miſchievous to the trees where they come; and 
are ſo ſlow in motion, that when they have eaten all 
the leaves on one tree; before they can get don 
from that, climb another, and ſettle themſelves to 
their freſh banquet (which takes them up five or fix 
days, though the trees ſtand ever ſo neat rogetlier,) 
they are nothing but ſkin and bones, — — h they 
came down plump and fat from the laſt — They 
never deſcend till they have ſtript every limb and 
bough, and made them as bare as winter. It takes 
them up eight or nine minutes to move one of their 
* three inches forward; and they move all their 
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four feet one after ** the ſame ſlow rate; 
neither will ſtripes make them mend their pace, for 
L have tried to do it by whipping them, but they 
ſeem inſenſible, and can neither be e or pro- 
| voked to move faſte. 
The armadillo, ſo called from its ſhell dns 
| Jing a ſuit of armour, is as big as a ſmall ſucking 
pig; the body of it pretty long. This creature is 
| ancloſed in a thick ſhell, which guards all its back, 
comes down on both ſides, and meets under the 
belly, leaving room for the four legs; the head is 
ſmall, pw a noſe like a pig, a pretty long neck; 
 It.can put out its head before its body when it 
walks, but on an danger ſhe puts it under the ſhell, 
and drawing in her feet, lies ſtock ſtill like a land- 
turtle; and though you toſs her about, yet ſhe will 
not move herſelf. The ſhell is jointed in the mid- 
dle of the back, ſo that ſhe can turn the fore part 
of her body about which way ſhe pleaſes. The 
feet are like thoſe of a land- turtle, and it has ſtrong 
claws, wherewith it digs holes in the ground like a 
coney. The fleſh is Tones! ang, taſtes much like 
land- turtle. To” FF 
+ The porcupine. ac 2 creature well known, mh | 
pal in ſilence. . 
= The beaſts of prey chat a are rde in this country, 
—_ =- are cats of the wood, or tyger- cats, and (as is re- 
1 reported by our men) lions. The tyger- cat is a- 
| i | bout the bigneſs. of a bull · dog, with ſhort: legs, and 
a round body, ſhaped much like a maitiff, but in 
all things elſe; viz; its head, the colour of its, hair, 
and the manner of its preying, much reſembling 
the tyger, only ſome what leis. Here are great 
numbers of them; they pray on young calves or 
other game, whereof here is plenty: and becauſe 
they do not want food, they are the leſs to be fear- 
ed. But I have wiſh'd them further off, * 1 
naye 
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have met them in the woods, becauſe their aſpect 
appears ſo very ſtately and fierce. Tho' I never 
did ſee any lion in this country, I have been inform- 
ed by two or three perſons, they did ſee lions here; 
but I am aſſured that they are not numerous. 
Here are a great many poiſonous creatures in this 
country, more particularly ſnakes, of divers forts, 
ſome yellow, ſome green, and others of a dun co- 
lour, with black f yellow ſpots. The petzcoalt, 
or yellow ſnake is commonly as big as the ſmall of 
a man's leg, and fix or ſeven feet long. Theſe are 
a lazy ſort of creatures, for they lie ſtill and prey 
on lizards, guanoes, or other ſmall animals that 
come in their-way,  _ 
It is reported, that ſometimes they lurk in trees, 
und are ſo mighty in ſtrength, as to hold a bullock 
faſt by one of his horns, when he happens to come 
ſo near that ſhe can twiſt herſelf about the limb of 
the tree and the horn at once. Theſe are accounted 
very good meat by ſome, and are eaten frequently; 
I myſelf have tried it for curioſity, but cannot com- 
mend it. I have heard ſome bay-men report, that 
they have ſeen ſome of this kind here as big as an 
ordinary man's waſte, but I never ſaw any ſuch, 
The bojobi, or green ſnakes, are no bigger than 
about a man's thumb, yet four or five feet long. 
The backs are of a very lively green colour, but 
their bellies inclining to yellow. Thele are com- 
monly in buſhes among the green leaves, and prey 
upon ſmall birds. This I have often ſeen, and was 
once in danger to be bit by one be fore I ſaw it; for 
i was going to lay hold of a bird that flutter- 
ed and cried out juſt by me, yet did not fly away, 
neither could 1 imagine the reaſon, till reaching out 
my hand, I perceived the head of a ſnake cloſe by 
it but looking more narrowly, I ſaw the upper 
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part * the ſnake, about two or three inches i. 
his head, twiſted ahout the poor bird. 


What they feed on beſides birds I know not, but 


they are ſaid to be very venomous. 


re eee big- 
ger than the green ſnake, but not above a foot and 
a half or two feet long ; theſe we often ſaw in and 


about our huts, but did not kill them, becauſe they 


deſtroyed the-mice, and are very nimble in chacing 


thole creatures. - Beſides ſnakes, here are ſcorpions 


and centipecs in abundance. Here are al ſo ſchinks, 
or galliwaſps; creatures ſomewhat reſembling li- 
zards, but larger; their bodies about the thickneſs 
of a man's arm, having four ſhort Jegs, and ſmall 
ſhort tails; their colour a dark brown. Theſe crea- 
tures live in old hollow trunks of trees ; are com- 
monly found in wet ſwampy ground, and are ſaid 


to be very piſonous, _ ne 


Here are a ſort of ſpiders of a 8 ſize, 
ſome near as big as a man's fiſt, with, long ſmall 
legs like the ſpiders in England; they have two 


teeth, or rather horns an inch and a halt or two 


inches long, and of a proportionable bigneſs, which 
are black as jett, ſmooth as glaſs, and their ſmall 


| end ſharp as a thorn ; they are not ſtrait, but bend- 


ing. Theſe teeth we often preſerve. Some wear 


them in their tobacco- pouches to pick their pipes. 
Others preſerve them for tooth-pickers, eſpecially 
ſuch as were troubled with the rooth-ach ; for by 
report they will expel that 1 tho' ] cannot ju- 


ſtify it of my own knowledge. The backs of theſe 


ſpiders are covered with a.dark yellowiſh down, as 


ſoft as velvet, Some ſ⸗ ay theſe ſpiders are venomous, 
others not; whether is true I cannot determine. 

Tho' this country be ſo often overflown with 
water, yet it ſwarms with ants, of ſeveral ſorts, viz, 
great, ſmall, black, yellow, &c. The great black 
- Pa ant 
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ant ſtings or bites almoſt as bad as a ſcorpion; and 
next to this the ſmall yellow ant's bite is moſt painful; 
for their ſting is like a ſpark of fire; and they are 
ſo thick among the boughs in ſome places, that 
you will be covered with them before you are aware, 
Theſe creatures have neſts placed between rhe limbs 
of large trees. Some of their neſts are as big as a 
hogſhead; which is their winter habitation ; for in 
the wet ſeaſon they all repair to theſe their cities: 
and here they preſerve their eggs. Ants- eggs are as 

much eſteemed by the planters in the Weſt-Indies 
for feeding their chickens, as great oat-meal witz 
us in England. In the dry ſeaſon when they leave 
their neſts, they ſwarm over all the woodland, and 
never trouble the ſavannahs : you may then ſee 
great paths made by them in the woods of three or 
tour-inches broad, beaten'as plain as the roads in 
England. They go out light, but bring home 
heavy loads on their backs, all of the ſame ſub- 
ſtance and equal in bigneſs : I never obſerved any 
thing beſides pieces of green leaves, ſo big that T 
could ſcarce ſee the inſect for his burden; yet they 
march ſtoutly, and ſo many till preſſing after, that 
it was a very pretty ſight, for the path look'q per- 
fectly green with them. There is one ſort of ants 
of a black colour, pretty large, with long legs; 
theſe march in troops, as if they were buſy in ſeek 
ing ſomething ; they are always in haſte, and fol- 
low their leaders exactly let them go whither they 
will; theſe have no beaten paths to walk in, but 
ramble about like hunters : ſometimes a band of 
theſe ants would happen to march through our huts, 
over our beds, or into our pavillions, nay, ſome- 
times into our cheſts, and there ranſack every part; 
and where- ever the foremoſt went, the reſt all camg 
after; we never diſturbed them, but gave them 
ixee liberty to ſearch where they pleaſed, and they 
EA E 3 would 
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would all march off before night. Theſe compa- 
nies were ſo great, that they would be two or three 
hours in paſting by, though they went very faſt. 
The Pn hee this country are humming birds, 
black birds, turtle doves, pigeons, parrots, paro- 
' keets, quames, curaſoes, turkies, carron crows, ſub- 
tile jacks, bill birds, cockrecoes, &c. The hum- 
ming bird is a pretty little feather'd creature, no 

b ger than an over- grown waſp, with a black bill 
** * than a ſmall needle, and his legs and feet 
in proportion to his body. This creature does not 
wave his wings like other birds when it flies, but 
* them in a continued quick motion. like bees 
er other inſects, and like them makes a continual 
5 ole noiſe as it flies. Ir is very quick in mo- 
tion, and haunts flowers and fruit like a bee gathers 
ing honey, making many near addreſſes to its de- 
lightful objects, by vifiting them on all ſides, and 
yet ſtill keeps in motion, ſometimes on one fide, 
ſometimes on the other, often rebounding, a foot or 
two back on a ſudden, and as quickly returns again, 
keeping thus about one flower five or fix minutes, 
or more. There are two &r three ſorts of them, 
Tome bigger than others, but all very ſmall, neither 
are they coloured alike ; the largeſt are of a black- 


iſh colour, TOs | 
The black bird is ſomewhat bigger than ours in 
England; it has a longer tail, but like them in 
— they are ſometimes called chattering crows, 
becauſe they chatter like a magpy. Oh PT 

I There are three ſorts of turtle doves (viz) white 
breaſted doves, dun coloured doves, and ground 
doves. The white breafts are the biggeſt ; they 
are of a blueiſh grey colour with white breaſts ; 
theſe are fine, round and plump, and almoſt as 
big as a pigeon. The next ſort are all over of a 
dun, leſſer than the former, and: not fo * 
as - 


% 
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The ground doves are much bigger than a ſky- 
lark, of a dull grey, very round and plump, and 
commonly run in pairs on the ground, and proba- 
bly thence have their name. The other two ſorts 
fly in pairs, and feed on berries, which they com- 
monly gather themſelves from the trees where they 
grow; and all three ſorts are very good meat. x 
Pigeons are not very common here, they are leſs 
than our wood pigeons or queeſts, and as good 
food, 1 
The quam, or Braſilian cock, called by the na- 
tives quan or guan, is as big as an ordinary hen 
turkey, of a blackiſn dun colour; its bill like a 
turkeys; it flies about among the woods; feeds on 
berries, and is very good meat. | cars! 
The curaſoe, or black crowned Indian cock, is 
a larger fowl than the quam; the cock is black, 
the hen is of a dark brown : the cock has a crown 
of black feathers on his head, and appears very' 
ſtately : theſe live alſo on berries, and are very 
good tp eat, but their bones are ſaid to be poiſon- 
ous; therefore, we either burn, bury, or throw 
_ into the water, for fear our dogs ſhould ear 
them. c | | 
Carrion crows, or Braſilian vultures are blackiſh 
fowls, about the bigneſs of ravens ; they have bald I 
heads, and rediſh bald necks like turkeys; and Si 
== therefore by ſtrangers that come newly from Eu- 
rope are often miſtaken for ſuch : they live wholly 
I on fleſh, (and are therefore called carrion crows:) they 
are heavy, dull creatures, and by their perching 
long at one place, ſeem to be very lazy, yet they 
are quick enough to find out their prey; for when 
we hunt in the woods or ſavannahs, as foon as we 
have killed a beaſt, they will immediately flock a- 
bout us from all parts, and in leſs than an hour's 
time there will be two or three hundred, though 
E at 
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at firſt there was not one to be ſeen. I have ſome- 
times wondered from whence ſo many came ſo ſud- 
denly ; for ve never ſee above two or three at a 


place, before they come to feaſt on a carcafſs. 


Some of the carrion crows are all over white, but. 
their feathers look as if they were ſullied: they have 
bald heads. and necks like the reſt; they are of 
the ſame. bigneſs and make, without any difference 
but in colour; and we never fee above one or two 
of the white ones at a time; and 'tis ſeldom alſo. 
that we ſee a great number of the black ones, bur 
we ſee one white one amongſt them. 

The logwood-cutters call the white ones king 
catrion crows, and ſay, that they are much bigger 
than the others ; and that when a great number are 
aſſembled about a carcaſs, if a king carrion crow 


be among them, he falls on firſt, and none of the 


others will taſte the leaſt morſe], till he has filled 
his belly and is withdrawn; nay, they will fit 
Fes on the trees about him, withous approach⸗ 

ing the carcaſs till he flies away; and then in an 
inſtant they fall on altogether. I hase ſeen of 
the King Carrion Crows, but could not perceive 
them to be bigger than the reſt ; neither were the 
black ones, their companions, ſo unmannerly as to 
let them eat without company: they are very vo- 
racious, and will diſpatchi a carcaſs in a trice : for 
that reaſon the Spaniards never kill them, but fine 
any one that does: I think there is alſo an act in 
Jamaica, that prohibits their deſtruction ; and the 
logwood-cutters, tho' under no ſuch obligation, yet 
are ſo zealouſly lyperſtitious, that no One will hurt 
them, for fear of receiving ſome damage after - 
Wards. | 

Japvjuba, Japu or Mexican basal are 


birds as big as pigeons; they are moſtly blackiſh ; 
the tips of their wing-teathers are yellowiſh, as are 


alto 
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alſo their bills. They have a peculiar and wonder- 
ful cunning way of building different from any o- 
thers : their neſts hang down from the boughs of 
lofty trees, whoſe bodies are quite without 
limbs, for a conſiderable height: the branches to 
which they faſten them. are thoſe that ſpread far- 
theſt out from the body; and the very extremities 
of thoſe boughs are only uſed by them. On trees 
that grow ſingle by themſelves, at ſome diſtance 
from others, they build all round: but if they join 
to others, they make choice of ſuch boughs only 

as are bordering upon a ſavannah, pond or creek, 
and hang down their neſts from thoſe limbs that 
ſpread over thoſe ſavannahs, &c. neglecting ſuch as 
are near other trees: their neſts hang down two or” 
three feet from the twigs to which they are faſtened, 

and look juſt like cabbage-nets ſtufr with hay. The. 
thread that faſtens the neſt to the. twig is made of 
long graſs (as is alſo the neſt itſelf ) very ingeni- 
ouſly twiſted together: It is hut ſmall at the twig, 
but near the neſt grows thicker. The neſt has a hole 
in the ſide for the bird to enter at, and it is very 
pretty to ſee twenty or thirty of them hanging 
round a tree. They are called by the Engliſh ſub- 
tle jacks, becauſe of this uncommon way of build- 
ing. 1 | 

There are two or three ſorts of braſilian pies, 
toucans, or bill-birds, ſo called by the Engliſh, be- 
cauſe their bills are almoſt as big as themſelves. 
The largeſt I ever ſaw are about the ſize of Engliſh 
wood-peckers, and much like them: there are o- 
thers of a ſmaller ſort; but they are not often met 
with, and I never ſaw many of them. | 

| Cockrecoes, acolins or water patridges, are ſhort 
winged birds, coloured like pagtridges, but ſome- 
what leſſer, neither are they ſo plump and round. 
They have long legs, delighting to run on the 
En ground 
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ground among woods, in ſwamp Py places or neap 
creeks. They make a loud noiſe mornings an 

eyenings, and anſwer one another very prectily, | 
and they are extraordinary ſweet meat. | 

The water fowls are duck and mallard, curlews, 

| herons, crabcatchers, pelicans, cormorants, fihing- | 

late men· of- war⸗ birds, boobies, &c. | 

ere are three ſorts of ducks, viz. The muſ- 

covy, the whiſtling and the common duck, Muſ⸗ ; 

v7 ducks are leſs than ours, but otherwiſe exactly 

ke. They perch on old dry trees, or ſuch as 

| have no leaves on them, and ſeldom light on the 
— ground but to feed. Whiſtliog ducks are ſome- 
| what leſs than our common duck, bur not differ- 
ing from them in ſhape or colour ; in flying, their. 
wings make a . ſort of loud whiſtling noiſe. 

Thele alſa perch on trees as the former. The o- 

ka ſort are like our common ducks, both in ſize 

and colour, and I have never obſerved them to 

perch upon trees. All three ſorts are very good 
if meat. 
| Here are two forts of curlews, different in bigneſs | 
| =. and colour; z Curicaca, or the greater maſarino, are 
big as turkeys, with long legs and crooked bills, 
| like a ſnipe, in length and bigneſs proportionable. 
= to the bulk k of their bodies; they are of a dark co- 
1 lour, their wings black and white; their fleſh black, 
| | but very ſweet and wholeſome ; and are called by 
j the Engliſh double curlews, becauſe they are twice 
as big as the other ſort, 

The ſmall curlews matrictici, are of : Fl duſky 
brown, with long legs and bills like the former x 
their fleſh is moſt. eſteemed as being the ſweeteſt. 

Herons, are like ours in England, in bigneſs 
ſhape, and colour. 

rab-herons,  crabcatchers are ſhaped and c0- 
loured like chen but ae they feed on if mall 


_ crabs, 
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crabs, no bigger than ones thumb, of which there 
is great plenty. | 
A — are large flat-footed fowls, almoſt as 
big as geeſe, and their feathers in colour like them; 
they have ſhort legs, long necks, and their bills are 
about two inches broad, and 17 or 18 long the 
fore-part of their necks or breaſts is bare, and co-' 
vered with a ſoft, ſmooth, yer looſe ſkin, like that 
about the necks af turkies : this ſkin is of the co- 
lour of their feathers, mixt with dark and light 
rey, ſo exactly interwoven, that it appears very 
8 They are a very heavy bird, and ſeldom 
fly far, or very high from the water; they com- 
monly fit on rocks at ſome diſtance from the ſhore, 

. where they may look about them: they ſeem toy 

be very melancholly fowls, by their perching all 
alone; fir as if they were ſleeping, holding their 
heads upright, and reſting the ends of their bills on 
their breaſts ; they are better meat than boobies, or 
men-of-war-birds. 
Cormorants are juſt like young ducks in ſhape, 
having ſuch feet and bills; they are black with 
white breaſts, and live on ſmall fiſh which they 
take near the ſhore, or on worms which they get 
out of the mud at low water, they taſte very fiſhy, 
yet are indifferent good meat, being very fat. 

Ihe peſchor, or fiſhing hawk is like our ſmalleſt 

fort of hawks in colour and ſhape, with ſuch bills 
and talons; they perch upon ſtumps of trees or 
dry limbs that hang over the water about creeks, 
rivers or againſt the ſea, and upon ſight of any 
ſmall fiſh near them, they ſkim along juſt over 

them, and ſnatching up the prey with their talons, 
preſently riſe again without touching the water with 
their wings : they don't ſwallow the fiſh whole as 
all other fiſhing fowls, that ever I ſaw do, but tear 

it with their bills and eat it by piece meal. 1 
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The lagunes, creeks, and rivers are plentifully 
ſtored with great variety of fiſh (viz ) mullets, 
ſnooks, tenpounders, tarpoms, cavallies, parricotas, 
garr-fiſh, ſtring-rays, Spaniſh mackarel, with many 
/d 0937291 50% 1 

Pounders, or tenpounders are ſhaped like mullets, 
but are ſo full of very ſmall ſtiff bones, intermixt 
with the fleſh, that you can hardly eat them. | 

- Barraudas, or parricotas are long fiſh, with round 
bodies like mackarel : they have very long mouths 
and ſharp teeth; are about eight or ten inches round, 
and three foot and half long. They commonly 
haunt lagunes among iſlands, or the fea near the 

ſhore : they are a floating fiſh, ang greedily take 
che hook, and will ſnap at men too in the water. 
Wie commonly take them when we are under fail, 
with a hook towing after our ſtern. They are firm 
well-taſted fifh ; but *its dangerous eating them, for 
ſome men have been poiſoned with them. DL 

Many perſons are of opinion that theſe crea- 
tures are poiſonous in ſome places only, and at 
ſome times of the year. I know that in many 
parts of the Weſt-Indies, ſome have been injured. 
by eating them, and that at different ſeaſons of the 
year; therefore, ſeamen commonly taſte the liver 
betore they venture any further; and if it has a 
biting taſte like pepper, they efteem the fiſh un- 
wholſome, but if not, they eat it: and yet I have 
tound even this rule fail roo. I judge the head and 
parts near it, to be chiefly venomous. "© —\ 

- Gar-fiſh, or horn fiſh are round, but neither ſo 
big nor long as the former; but what is more pe- 
culiar, they have long bony ſnouts, like the ſword- 
fiſh, only as the ſword-fiſhes ſnout is flat, and indent- 
ed like a ſaw on each ſide; ſo on the contrary, 
theſe have their ſnouts like a ſpear, round, ſmooth, 
and ſharp at the end, and about a foot long : theſe 

e Are 
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are a fort of floaty or flying fiſh ; for they ſkip a- 
long a foot or two above the water, for the length 
of twenty or thirty yards: then juſt touch the edge 
of the water, and ſpring forward ſo muck farther, 
and then touch the water, and ſpring forward again, 
a great many times before they ceaſe. They dart 
themſelves with ſuch a force, that they ſtrike their 
ſnout through the ſides of a cotton-tree canoe ; and 
we often fear they will ſtrike quite through our ve- 
ry bodies. They are extraordinary ſweet fiſh, _ 
Tunny, or Spaniſh Mackarel, are in ſhape and 
colour like our mackarel, but larger: they are three 
foot or three and a half long, and nine or ten in- 
ches about, and they alſo are generally eſteemed 
very excellent e 0H TE My, 
The ray is a flat fiſh, like ſkate, and I have ſeen 
three ſorts of them, viz. the ſting-ray, the raſp-ray, 
and the whip-ray. The ſting-ray and raſp-ray are 
much alike in ſhape ; but the former has three or 
four ſtrong ſharp prickles, near two inches long, 
at the root of its tail, which are ſaid to be very ve- 
nemous, but the reſt of his ſkin is ſmooth. The 
raſp-ray has a rough knotry ſkin, wherewith raſps 
are made: the ſkins of the largeſt, are ſo rough, 
that the Spaniards in ſome places grate their caſſa- 
vy, caſſada, or manioc with them; which is a root 
very common all over the Weſt-Indies, and of 
which the Spaniards and Engliſh frequently make 
their bread ; but the faireſt ſkins are uſed to cover 
ſurgeons inſtrument caſes, and other ſuch things, 
but of late they are counterfeited. I have been 
told, that in Turkey aſſes ſkins are ſtamped with 
ſmall hard ſeeds, which gives them impreſſions like 
raſp- ray. 

The whip-ray differs from the other two ſorts, 
having a ſmall, but longer tail, and ending with 
a knob, ſhaped like a harpoon. All theſe three 
| ſorts 
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ſerts are commonly about a foot and a half broad. 
There is yet another ſort of theſe flat-fiſn, of the 
whip-ray kind, but of a prodigious bigneſs, viz. 
three or four yards ſquare, and their tails as long; 
theſe we call ſea-devils; they are a very ſtrong fiſh, 
and are ſometimes gameſome; but they make an odd 
figure when they Jeap out of the water, tumbling 
over and over. 1 Oy 
Neither are turtle wanting in this Lagune. Here 
are ſome hawk's-bill turtle, but the green turtle is 
molt plentiful: they are of a middle (ze ; yet here 
was once à very large one taken. : 
Here are abundance of manatee or fea cows, 
_ which are both large and ſweet. | 
Alligators are alſo in great numbers, in all the 
creeks, xivers, and lagunes in the bay of Cam- 
peachy; and I think, no part of the univerſe is bet - 
ter ſtocked with them, . | y 
_ The alligator, is a creature ſo well known every 
where, that I ſhould not deſcribe it, were it not to 
give an account of the difference between it and the 
crocodile; for they reſemble each other ſo nearly, 
in their ſhape and bulk, and alſo in their natures, 
that they are generally miſtaken for the ſame ſpe- 
cies; one being ſuppoſed to be the male, the ather 
the female; whether they are ſo or not, the world 
may judge, by the following obſervations. As to 
their bulk and length, I never ſaw any ſo large as 
fome I have heard and read of : but according to 
the beſt of my judgment, though I have ſeen thou- 
ſands, I never met with any above ſixteen or ſeven - 
reen feet long, and as thick as a large colt: he is 
ſhaped like a lizard, of a dark brown colour, with 
a large head; and very long jaws, with great ſtrong, 
teeth; eſpecially two of a remarkable length, that 
out of, and at the very end of the under jaw in 
the ſmalleſt part, on each fide one; and there art 
| wa 
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two holes in the upper jaw to receive theſe, other- 
wiſe he could not ſhut his mouth. It has four 
ſhort legs, and broad claws, with a long tail : the 
head, back and tail is fenced with pretty hard 
ſcales joined together with a very thick tough ſkin : 
over its eyes are two ſcaly knobs, as big as a man's 
fiſt, and from the head to the tail, along the ridge 
of his back, tis full of ſuch knotty hard ſcales, 
not like fiſh-ſcales, which are looſe, but ſo united 
to the ſkin, that is all one with it, and can't be 
ſeparated, but with a ſharp knife : from the ridge 
of the back down on the ribs towards the belly, 
(which is of a duſky yellow colour like a freg) 
there are many of theſe ſcales, but not ſo ſubſtan- 
tial nor ſo thick placed as the other; Theſe ſcales 
are no hindrance to him in turning; for he will 
turn very quick, conſidering his length : when he 
goes on land his tail drags on the ground. 

The fleſh ſmells very ſtrong of muſk ; eſpecially 
four kernels or knobs that are always found about 
them, two of which grow in the groin, near each 
thigh ; the other two at the breaſt, one under each 
fore leg, and about the bigneſs of a pullets egg ; 
thererefore, when we kill an alligator, we take out 
theſe, and having dried them, wear them in our 
hats for a perfume : the fleſh is ſeldom eaten but 
in caſe of neceflity, becauſe of its ſtrong ſcent. ; 

But the crocodile has none of theſe kernels, net- 
ther doth his fleſh taſte at all muſky; therefore, 
eſteemed better food: he is of a yellow colour, nei- 
ther hath he ſuch long teeth in his under jaw. The 
crocodile's legs alſo are longer, and when it runs on 
land, it bears its tail above the ground, and turns 
up the tip of it in a round bow, and the knots on 
the back are much thicker, higher and firmer than 
thoſe of. the alligator : and differ alſo as to the 
places where they are found. For in ſome parts, 
as here in the bay of Campeachy, are abundance 
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of Alligators, but I never ſaw nor heard of any - 


crocodiles, At the iſle Grand Camanis, there are 
crocodiles, but no alligators. At Pinos near Cuba, 


there are abundance of crocodiles, but I cannot ſay 
there are no alligators, tho' I never ſaw any there. 


Both kinds are called Camines by the Spaniards ; 


therefore, probably they may reckon them for the 


ſame ; I know of no other difference, for they both 


lay eggs alike, which are not diſtinguiſhable to the 
eye: they are as big as gooſe eggs, but much long- 


er, and good meat; yet, the alligators eggs taſte 
very muſky : they prey both alike in either element 
for they love fleſh as well as fiſh, and will live in 
either freſh or ſalt water. Beſides, theſe creatures 


] know none that can live any where, or upon any 


ſort of food, like them. *Tis reported, that they 
love dogs fleih better than any other whatſoever. 
This I have ſeen with my own eyes, that our dogs 


were ſo much afraid of them, that they would not 


very willingly drink at any great river. or creek 
where thoſe creatures might lurk and hide them- 
ſelves, unleſs they were (through neceſſity) con- 


ſtrained to it; and then they would ſtand five or 


fix foot from the brink of the creek or river, and 
bark a conſiderable time before they would venture 
nearer z and even then at the ſight of their. own 
ſhadows in the water, would again retire to the 

lace from whence they came, and bark vehement- 
y along time: ſo that in the dry ſeaſon, when there 
was no treſh water but in ponds and creeks, we 
uſed to fetch it ourſelves to give it our dogs ; and 


many times in hunting, when we came to a large 


creek, that we were to paſs through, our dogs 


— 


would not follow us; ſo that we often took them 


in our arms, and carried them over. | 
\ Beſides the fore-mentioned difference between the 


| Mlligator and crocodile ; the latter is accounted 


mor 


* 
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more fierce and daring than the alligator; there- 
fore, when we go to the iſles of Pinos, or Grand 
Caminis to hunt we are often moleſted by them, ei- 
pecially in the night. But in the bay of Campeachy, 
where there are only alligators, I never knew any 
miſchief done by them, except by accident men 
run into their jaws, J remember one inſtance of this 
nature, which is as follows: ; 

In the very height of the dry time, ſeven or eight 
men, (Engliſh and Iriſh) went to a place called 
Pies Pond, on Beef-Iſland, to hunt. This pond 
was never dry, ſo that the cattle came hither in 
ſwarms ; but after two or three days hunting they 
were ſhy, and would not come to the pond till 
night; and then, if an army of men had lain to op- 
poſe them, they would not have n debarr'd of 
water. The hunters, knowing their cuſtom, lay 
ſtill all day, and in the night viſited this pond, and 
killed as many beefs as they could. This trade 
they had driven a week, and made great profit : at 
length an Iriſhman going to the pond in the night, 
ſtumbled over an alligator that lay in the path: the 
alligator ſeized him by the knee, at which the man 
cried out, help! help! his conſorts not knowing 
what the matter was, ran all away from their huts, 
ſuppoſing that he was fallen into the clutches of 
ſome Spaniards, of whom they were afraid every 
dry ſeaſon. But poor Daniel, not finding any al- 
ſiſtance, waited till the beaſt opened his jaw to take 
better hold, as it is uſual for the alligator to do; 
and then ſnatched away his knee, and ſlipt the bur- 
end of his gun in the room of it, which the alliga- 
tor griped ſo hard, that he pulled it out of his 
hand and ſo went away. The man being near a 
ſmall tree, climbed up out of his reach, and then 
cryed out to his conſorts to come and aſſiſt him; 
who being ſtill within call, and watching to hear 
283 the 
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brands in their hands, and carried him away in 
their arnis to his hut ; for he was in a deplorable 
condition, and not able to ſtand on his feet, his 
| Knee was ſo tern with the alligator's teeth, 

- His gun was found the next day, ten or twelve 
paces from the place where he was ſeized, with two 
large holes made in the but-end of it, one on each 
fide, near an inch deep ; for I ſaw the gun after- 
wards. This ſpoiled their ſport for a time, being 
forc'd to carry the man to the iſland Trieſt, where 
their ſhips lay, which was ſix or ſeven leagues diſt- 
This Iriſh-man went afterwards to New-England 
to be cured, in a ſhip belonging to Boſton, and 
nine or ten months after returned to the bay again, 
being recovered of his wound, but went limping 
ever after. | | : 
This was all the miſchief that ever I heard was 
done in the bay of Campeachy, by the creatures 
call'd alligators. | har | 


7 AO 
The logwood mens way of living, and manner of bunt- 
im. Sc. the Spaniſh method of taking and pres 

ſerving their cattle, &c. . 


HE logwood-cutters inhabit the creeks of the 
eeaſt and weſt lagunes, in ſmall companies, 
building their huts cloſe by the creeks fides for the 
benefit of theſea breezes, as near the logwood groves 

as they can, and remove often to be near rhe bu- 
ſineſs; yet, when they are ſettled in a good open 
lace, they chuſe rather to go half a mile in their 
Canoes to work, than loſe that convenience. Tho? 
they build their huts but lightly ; yet, they take 
: | | care 
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care to thatch them very well with palm or pale... 
meto leaves, to prevent the rains from ſoaking i My 8 
which are there very violent. . 

For their bedding they raiſe a 3 or . 5 
en frame, three foot and an half from the ground on 
one {ide of the houſe, and ſet up four itakes, at each 
corner one, to faſten their pavillions, out of which 
bop! is no ſleeping for muſkitoes. 4 

Another frame they raiſe covered with earth ſor 
a hearth to dreſs their victuals, and a third to fit at 
when they eat it. : 
During the wet ſeaſon, the land where the. log-. 
wood grows is ſo over-flow'd, that they ſtep from 
their beds into the water, perhaps two feet deep, 
and continue ſtanding in the wet all day, till they 
go to bed again; but nevertheleſs account it the 
beſt ſeaſon in the N for doing a good. days labour 
in. 

8 fell the trees, others ſaw and cut cet: into 
convenient logs, and one chips off the ſap, who is 
commonly the principal man; and when a tree is 
ſo thick, that after it is log' d, it remains ſtill too 
great a burden for e we blow it up with 
gunpowder, 7 4 

The logwood cuttels are generally ſturdy long 
fellows, and will carry burdens of three or four 
hundred weight; but every man is leſt to his choice 
to carry what he pleaſeth, and they commonly agree 


very well about it, for 7 FRO are contented to labour. 5 


very hard. 

But when ſhips come from Jamaica with rum 
and ſugar, they are too apt to miſ-ſpend both their 
time and money. If the commanders of theſe ſhips 
are free, and treat all that come the firſt day with 
punch, they will be much reſpected, and every + 
man will pay honeſtly for what he drinks afterwardsz 
but it he be niggardly, they y ill Pay him with 
No. FA their 
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their worſt wood, and commonly they have a ſtock 
er laid by for that purpoſe; nay, they will 
eat them with hollow wood filled with dirt in the 
middle and both ends plugged up with a piece of the 
fame drove in hard, and chen ſawed off ſo neatly, 
tlat it is hard to find out the deceit ; but if any man 
comes to purchaſe with bills payable at Jamaica, i 
th will be ſure to give him the beſt wood. 5 

% ſome places, eſpecially in the weſt creek. of 
the weft lagune; they go a hunting every Saturday 
| to provide themilelves: 2995 beef _ We week fol- 
lowing 
= "The che" in this country are large and! Gar * 

February, March and April; at other times of the 
year they. are fleffry. bur not fat, yet fweer enough. 
When they have killed a beef; they cut it into four 
quarters, and taking out alf the bones, each man 
makes a hole in the middle of his quarter, juſt big 
etiough for his head ro go through, then puts it on 
like'a frock and ont home, and if he 1 to 
tire, he cuts off ſome of it, and flings it away: 

It is a diverſion pleafant enough, 'though' not 
wiitiout ſome danger to hut in a canoe ; for Feng F 
the cattle. having no other, Feeding places than the 
fiddes of the ſavannalis, which are ſomewhat higher 
gtound than the middle, they are forced ſometimes 

co fwim, ſo that we eaſily come to ſhoot them, 
when they are thus in the water.. 

The beaſt, when it is ſo hard purſued that it can- 
not eſcape, turns about and comes full tilt at the 
canoe, and ftriking its hgad againſt the prow, drives 
her back twenty or thirty" paces, then it fcampers | 
away again; bur if it Has received a wound, it com- 
_ monly purſues us till it is knocked down. Our 
chief care is to keep the head of the canoe towards 
it, for if it ſhould*ftrike againſt the broad ſide, it 

would endanger over ietting wy and conſequently 
. wetting 


* 
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wetting out arms and ammunition ; ' beſides, the 
| favannahs at this time ſwarm with alligators, and 
therefore ate the more dangerous on that account: ' 
Theſe creatures in the wet ſeaſon forſake the ri- 
vers, and inhabit the drowned: favannahs to 71 0 
with prey, and no fleſh comes amiſs to them, 'w 
ther alive or dead. Their chief ſubſiſtence then 
on young Cattle, or ſuch carcaſſes as we leave de⸗ 
hind us, which in the dry ſeaſon feed the carrion 
crows, but now are a prey to the alligators. They 
remain here till the water drains off from the land, 
and then confine themſelves to the ſtagnant ponds; 
and when they are dry, they ramble away to b 
creek or river. | 
The alligators ki this'bay' as not 90 gerce 18 
are reported to be in other places, for I never kne 
them purſae any man, although we frequently 
meet them; nay, they win flee from us; and 1 
have drank out of a pond in the dry time, that hath 
been füll of them, the water not deep enough to 
cher their backs, and the compaſs of the pond ſo 
ſmall that I could get no water, but by coming 
within two yards of the alligators; lying with their 
heads towards me as L was drinking, and looking 
on me all the while. Neither did Tever hear of ary 
bit in the water by them;#ho* probably ſhould 2 
tha happen in cheir way; they would ſeize upon 
hin, 
_ Having tkus given ſome ri of the couti- 
try, I ſhall next give an account of my living with 
the logwood men, and of ſeveral occurrences yy 
| hap appened during my ſtay here. | 
ho” I was a ſtranger to their employment and 
manner of living, being known but to thoſe few 
only of whom we bought our wood, in my former 
voyage hither; yer chat little acquaintance encou. 
10 me to viſt them after „— arrival here, 
F 2 being 
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A 10 in hopes to ſtrike into work with chem. There 


were fix in company, who had a hundred tons ready 
cut, jog'd and chip'd, but not brought to the creeks 
6: ſide, and they expected a ſhip from New England 
in a month or two to fetch it away. 
0 n I came thither they were beginning to 
| bring it to the creek... And becauſe the carriage is 
the lot work, they hired me to help them at the 
rate of a ton of wood per month, promiſing me 
a that after this carriage was over, I ſhould ſtrike 
into work. with them, for they were all obliged in 
bonds to procure this hundred tons Jointly er, - 
| 1 for no more. 
This wood lay all in the circumference of Fee: or 
3 Gig hundred yards, and about three hundred from 
the creek fide, in the middle of a very thick wood, 
| unpaſſable with burdens. The firſt thing we did 
Was to bring it all to ne place in the middle, and 
from thence we cut a very large path to carry it to 
the creek's ſide. We laboured hard at this work 
five days in the week; and on Saturdays went ro 
the ſavannahs and killed beeves. 
When we killed a beef, if there were more thah 
uy four of us, the overplus went to ſeek freſh game, 
- whilſt the; reſt dreſſed it. 5 
1 I went out the firſt! Saturday, and e very 
5 well with my maſters orders, which was only to 
help to drive the cattle out of the ſavannahs into 
the woods, where two or three men lay to ſhoot 
them, and having killed our game, we marched 
home with our burdens. The next Saturday after, 
went with a deſign to kill a beef myſelf, thinking 
it more honour. to try my own ſkill in ſhooting, 
than. only to drive the game for others to ſhoot at. 
We went now to. a place called the ive e Savan- 
nah, going four miles in our canoe, and then land- 
; ng walked one mile ä the woods, before we 


came 


n 


. 
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came into the ſfavagnah, and marched about two 
miles in it, before we came up with any game Here 
1 gave my companions the ſlip, and wandered ſo 

far into the woods that I loſt myſelf, neither could 
T find the way into the open ſavannah; but inſtead 
of that ran directly from it, through ſmall ſpots 
of ſavannahs and ſkirts of woods. This was ſome- 
time in May, and between ten o'clock and one 

when I began to find that I was (as we call it, I 
ſuppoſe from the Spaniards) morooned, or loſt, 
and quite out of the hearing of my comrades guns. 

I was: ſomewhar ſurprized, but however I knew I 
ſhould find my way out, as ſoon as the ſun was a 
little lower. So I fat down to reſt myſelf, reſolving 
however, to run no farther out of my way, for the 
ſun being ſo near the zenith, I could not diſtingWiſh 
how to direct my courſe. - Being weary and almoſt 

- faint for want of water, I was forced to have fe- 
courſe to the wild pines, and was by them ſupplied, 

or I muſt have periſhed with thirſt. About three 
o'clock I went due north, as near as I could judge, 
for the ſavannah lay eaſt and weſty; and I was on 
the ſouth Bae of iE... IT m2 EDT 

At ſun ſet I got out into he clear open ſavannah, 

being about two leagues wide in moſt places, but 
how long I know not. It is well ſtored with bul- 
locks, but by frequent hunting they gow ſhy, and 
remove farther up into the country. Here I found 
myſelf four or five miles to the weſt of the place 

Where I ſtraggled from my companions. . I made 

homewards with all the ſpeed I cpuld, but; being 
overtaken” by theynight, I lay down on the graſs 

a good diſtance from the woods, for the benefit f 
the wind, to keep the muſkitoes from me, but in 
vain: for in leſs than an hours time I was ſo per- 
ſecuted, that though I endeavoured to keep them 
off by fanning myſelf with boughs, and ſhifting 
N b * my 
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my ters three or four times, yet ſtill 

[org ſo that I Fould get no 48 Ul ther 
break. I got up and directed my courſe to the crack. - | 
where we landed; from which I was then about two 

8 leagues. I did not fee. one beaſt of any ſort what 
Eper in all the way, though the day before I faw 
ſeveral young calves that could not follow their I 
| dams, but even theſe were now gone away, to my 
great vexation and diſappointmeng, for I was very 
hungry. Bur about a mile fart] er, I ſpied ten or 
twelve quams perching on the boughs of a cotton- 
tree: theſe were not ſhy, therefore I got well enough 
under them, and having a fingle bullet, but no 
Mot about me, fired at one of them, but miſs'd it, 
though I had often before killed them ſo. Then 1 
came up with and fired at five or fix turkies, but 
with. no better ſucceſs ;'ſo that I was forced to march 
forward ſtill in the Ca, towards the; creek, 
and when I came to the path that led to it through 
dhe woods, I found, to my great joy, a hat ſtuck 
upon a pole, and when I came to the creek I found 
another ; theſe, were 05 up oy my Gs: who. 


® and waited for them; 125 Ft | had then not 
above three leagues. home by water, yet it would 
have been ve oy difficult, if not impoſſible for me 
to haye got thither over land, by reaſon of thoſe 
- vaſt unpaſſable thickets, abounding every Ted 
Along the creek's fide; wherein 1 have known 
{ome puzzled for two or three days, and have not 
advanced half a mile, though they laboured "af 
_ meamly every day. Neither was I diſappointed of 
my hopes; for within half an hour after my arrival 
at the creek, my conſorts came, bringing every 
man his bottle of water, and his gun, both to hunt 
ber game and to give e notice by fring. det 
| * might 


might hear them; for 1 have known ſeveral men 


loſe in che like, manner, and never heard of after | 
wards. VIE 5 


Such an accident befell one captain Hall of Ne- 
England, who came hither in Ws” 5 05 ſhip, to take 
in logwood, and was freighted by two Scotchmen, 
and one Mr. W. Cane, an Iriſhman, who deſigning 
to go with goods from Jamaica to New England, 
for that reaſon when his logwood was on board, 
tarried at Trieſt with the ſhip, and hunted once in 
two or three days for beef to lengthen out his ſalt- 
roviſion. One morning the captain deſigning to 
hunt, took five of his men, with his mate, and his 
merchant Mr. Cane along with him. They land- 
ed at the eaſt end of the iſland, which is low man- 
grovy land: the ſavannah is a conſiderable diſtance 
rom the ſea, and therefore troubleſome to get to it. 
However, unleſs they would row four or five 
leagues farther, they could not find a more conve- 
nient place; beſides they doubted not of Mr. Cane's 
{kill to conduct them. , After they had followed 
him a mile or two into the woods, the captain ſee- 
ing him make a halt, (as being infome doubt) to 
conſider of the way, told him in deriſion, that he 
was but a ſorry woodſman, and that he would ſwing 
him but twice round, and he ſhould not gueſs the 
way out again; and ſaying no more to him, went 
torwards, and bid his ſeamen follow him, which 
they did accordingly. Mr. Cane, after he had re- 
collected himſelf, ſtruck of another way, and de- 
fired them to go with him; but inſtead of that, - 
they were all for following the captain. In a ſhort 
time Mr. Cane got out of the woods into the ſa- | 
vannah, and there killed a good fat cow, and quar- 
Itering it, made it fit for carriage, ſuppoſing the 
captain and crew would ſoon be with him. But af- 


ter waiting three. or four hours, and firing bi gun 
ly” B | ever 
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ſeveral times, without hearing any anſwr, took up 
his burden and returned towards the fea Tide, and 
upon giving = a fi oh 2a a boat came and brought him 
on board. e mean time the captain and his 
men after rot or five hours ranging the woods, 
began to grow tired, and then his mate truſting 
more to his own judgment, left him and the four 
ſeamen, and about four or five o'clock being al- 
moſt Ipent with thirſt, got out of the woods to the 
| fea ſhore, and weak as hejwas, fired a gun for the 
| boar to fetch him, which was immediately done. 
| When he came on board, he gave an account 
whereabout, and in what condition he left the cap- 
tain and his men; but being then too late to ſeek 
him, the next morning very early Mr. Cane and 
- two ſeamen taking directions from the mate (who 
was ſo fatigued that he could not ſtir) where he had 
left the captain, went a ſhore, and at length came 
within call of him, and ar laſt found him laid down 
in a thicket, having juſt ſenſe to, call out ſome- 
times, but not ſtrength enough to ſtand; ſo they 
were forced to carry him to the'ſea-fide. | When 
they had a little refreſhed him with brandy and wa- 
ter, he told them how his company had fainted for 
thirſt, and dropped down one after another, though 
he ſtill encouraged them to be chearful and reſt 
themſelves a while, till he got ſome ſupplies of wa- 
ter for them, that they were very patient, and that 
two of his men held out till five o*clock in the af- 
ternoon, and then they fainted alſo; but he him- 
ſelf proceeded in queſt of his way ril night, and 
then fell down! in the place” N they 8 found | 


Phe two Kanten chris the captain on board, 
NY —_— Mr. Cane ſearched about for the reſt, but to 
o purpoſe, for he returned eee chem, and 
; could never hear of then afterwards. en 5 
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This was a warning to me never to ſtraggle from. 
my conſorts in our hunting. But to proceed. 
When my months ſervice was up, in which time 

we brought down all the wood to the creek's ſide, I 
was preſently paid my ton of Jogwood, with which, 
and ſome more that 1 borrowed, 1 bought a little 
proviſion, and was afterwards entertained as a com- 
panion at work with ſome of my former maſters, 
for they . broke up conſortſhips, letting | 

the wood lie till either Mr. Weſt came to fetch it, 
according to his contract, or till they ſhould other- 
wiſe diſpole of it. Some of them immediately went 
to Beef-iſland to kill bullocks for their hides, which 
they preſerve by ſtretching them out with pegs ves 
ry tight on the ground; firſt they turn the fleſhy 
ſide, and after the hair upwards, letting them lie 
ſo till they are very dry: thirty-rwo pegs as big as 
a man's arm, are required to ſtretch the hide as it 
ought to be. When they are dry they fold them 
in the middle from head to tail, with the hair out- 
ward, and then hang them croſs a ſtrong pole, ſo 
high thar the ends may not touch the ground, forty 
or fifty one upon another, and once in three weeks 
or a month they beat them with great ſticks, to 
ſtrike off the worms that breed in the hair, and eat 
it pff, which ſpoils the hide. When they are to be 
tip pped off, they ſoak them in falt water to kill the 
remaining worms; and while they are yet wet. they 
fold them in four folds, and afterwards ſpread 
them abroad again to dry. When they are fully - 
dry, they fold them up again, and ſo ſend them on 
board. I was yet a ſtranger to this work, therè- 
fore remained with three of the old crew to cut 
more logwood. My conſorts were all three Scotch- 

| — 2 one of chem named kite Morice, | had lived 


ſuch as had 


WA in N Var and. Poop each, of them to he 


* 
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Aiirring from one place to another. The other two 
were young men that had been bred merchants, VIZ. 
Mr. Duncan Campbell, and Mr. George . 
Theſe two not liking either the place or | by. 


ment, waited an opportunity of going away by 
- Firſt ſhip that came hither to take in lIogwood. 
- cordingly not long after the above-mentioned. capt. 
Hall of Boſton, came hither on that deſign, and 


was freighted by them with forty tons. It was 
agreed that George ſhould. ſtay behind to cut log- 
wood, but Campbell ſhould go to New-England to 
ſee this cargo, and bring back flour, and ſuch other 


commodities that were proper to purchaſe hides and 
Jegwood in the bay. This retarded our buſineſs, 
For I did not find Price Morrice very intent at work, 


25 he thought he had logwood enough ; and I have 

articularly obſerved there, and in other places, that 
Py as. have been well-bred, were generally moſt 
careful to improve their time, and would be very 
induſtrious and frugal, when there was any proba- 
bility of conſiderable gain. But on thei contrary, 

en. inur'd to hard labour, and 

their living by the ſweat of their brows, when . 


* to have plenty, would extravagantiy Speer 5 


ay their time and money in ee an d making 


Vlaſter. Os eh 
"'To be ſhort, I kept to my — 5 by m yſelt, till 5 
Was hindred by a hard, red and angry — — like 
2 boil, in my right leg, ſo painful. that I was. ſcarce 


able to ſtand on it; but I was directed to roaſt and 


apply the roots. of white. lillies (of which here is 
great plenty rowing by the creek ſides) to draw it 
0 a head. fire I did three or four days, without 
any benefit. At laſt I perceived. two white ſpecks 
in the middle of the. boil, and ſqueezing it, two 
ſmall. white worms ſpirted out. I took them. þ 


„„ 


inveſted 


— 
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inveſted with three rows of black, ſhort, Riff hair, 
running clear round them; one row diſtinct from 
the other, and all very regular and uniform. The 
worms were about the bigneſs of a heg's __ and ; 
Shou three fourths of an inch Jong. 
never ſaw. worms of this ſort 9 in any man's 
Indeed Guinea worms are very frequent in 
places of the Weſt Indies, eſpecially at Cura- 
ſao, as is well in whites as negroes : and becauſe that 
illand was formerly a magazine of negroes, while 
the Dutch drove that trade with the Spaniards, and 
the negroes were moſt ſubje& to them; *twas there- - 
fore believed that other people took them by infec- 
tion from them. I rather judge that they are gens 
rated by drinking bad water; and it is as likely.that 
the water of the other iNand of Aruba and Blais 
may produce the ſame effects; for many of thoſe 
that went with me from thence to Virgiria, were 
troubled with them after our arrival there; _ 
culary I myſelf had one broke out in my ancle, af- 
ter I had been there five or fix months. | 
Theſe. worms are no bigger than a large 1 
thread, but, as I have heard, five or ſix yards long; 
and if it breaks in drawing out, that part which re- 
mains in the fleſh will putrify, be very painful, and 
endanger the patient's life; or at leaſt the uſe f 
that limb ; and I have known ſome that have been 
ſcarified and cut ſtrangely, to take out the worm. 
I was in great torment before it came out; my leg 
and ancle ſwell'd and look'd very red and angry, 
while I kept a plaiſter to it, to bring it to a head. 
At laſt drawing off my plaiſter, out came about 
three inches of the worm, and my pain abated pre- 
ſently. Till then I was ignorant of my malady; 
and the gentle woman, at whoſe houſe I was; took 
it for a nerve, hut I knew well enough what it was, 
2008 | Cs it up on a finajl ſtick. After 
1 that 


Which he did very readily; 
J obſerved his method in curing the horſe; which 
was this. Firſt he ſtroked the Gs place, chen ap- 

Plying to it a little rough powder, which looked 

ke tobacco leaves dried and crumbled ſmall,” and 

_-mumbling ſome words to himſelf, he blew upon 
he part three times; and waving his hands as of- 
ten over it ſaid, it would be well Ipcedily. This 0 


#1 
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that 1 opened it every morning and evening, and 
trained it out gently, about two inches at a time, 


not without ſome | mma till at length I me 2 out 


; about two feet. 


Riding with one e Mr. ] Richardſon, wh was going 
6 a negro to have his horſe cured of a galled back, 
J aſked the negro if he could (undertake my leg, 


nd in the mean time 


for the cure was a white cock. 

Then coming to me, and looking on thy worm 
in my ancle, he promiſed: to cure it in three days, 
demandin allo a White cock for his pains, and 
_uling exactly the ſame method with me, as he did 
with = horſe. . He bade me not open it in three 
days, but I did not ſtay fo. long; for the next morn- 
ing the cloth being rubbed: off, I unbound it, and 
found the worm broken off, and the hole quite 


healed up. I was afraid the remaining part would 
have given ſome trouble, but N not felt wap pain | 
there from that day to this. 


To return. I told you hin ] was interrupted | in 
following my we;k, by the worms breeding in my 
leg. And to compleat my misfortune, preſently 
after we had the moſt violent ſtorm, for above 
twenty four hours, that ever was known in theſe | 


parts. An account of which I ſhall give more 


particularly in my Diſcourſe on e bw n 
now only mention ſome” paſſages. 
I have already ſaid, we were four of us in com- 


bay at this * n OY and by this 
| ſtorm ; 


i. 
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-ſtorin' were reduced to great inconveniences z for 


"Ein 
probable he was carried out to ſea, unleſs he ſtuck 


vile it laſted we could dreſs no victuals, nor even 


now it was over, unleſs we had done it in the ca- 
noe; for the nigheſt land near us was almoſt three 


feet under water; beſides, our proviſion too was: 
moſt of it ſpoiled, except the beet and pork, en af : 
was but little the worle. | 


We had a good canoe 8 enough to carry 4 us s 
all; and ſeeing it in vain. to ſtay here any longer, 


ve all embarked and rowed away to One-Buſh-Key, 
about four leagues from our huts. There were four 
ſhips riding here, when the ſtorm began; but at 


our arrival we found only one, and hoped to have 


got ſome refeſhment from it, but found very cold 
entertainment : for we could neither, get bread nor 


punch, nor ſo much as a dram of mm, thoughwe 


offered them money for it. The reaſon was, they _ 
were already over - charged with ſuch as being di- 


treſſed by the ſtorm, had been forced to take t Z 


tuary with them. Seeing we could not be ſupplied 
here, we aſked which — 5 the other three ſhips 


were driven? the told us that capt. Prout of New- 
and was driven towards Trieſt; and it was 


on 2 ſand, called the Middle Ground ; - that ca 


Skinner af New-England was driven towards Beef- 


Iſland; and capt. Chandler. of London, drove away 


towards Man- of- War Lagune. by 
Beef-Ifland lies north from One-Buſh-Key, but 
the other two places lie a little on each ſide; one to 
the eaſt, the other to the weſt. So away we went 
for Beef-Ifland ; and coming within 9 | 
we ſaw a flag in the woods, made-faft to a =" 


and placed on the top of a high tree. And com- 


ing itill nearer, we at laſt ſaw à ſhip in the woods, 


about two hundred yards from the ſea. We rowed 


4 * towards her; and when we came to the 


woods | 
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woods fide, found a pretty clear paſſage made by 
the ſhip, through the woods, the trees being all 
broke down, and about three feet water home to 
the ſhip. We rowed in wich our canoe, and went 

aboard, and were kindly entertained by the ſeamen; 
but the captain was gone aboard capt. Prout, who 
ſtuck” on the Middle Grounct before - mentioned. 
Capt. Prout's ſhip was afterwards got off again; 


Hut the ſtamps of the trees ran clear through the 


Botrom of capt. Skinner's, therefore there was no 
hope of faving her. Here we got victuals and 
punch, and ſtayed about two Hours, in which time 
the captain came aboard, and invited us to ſtay all 
night. Bur hearing ſome guns fired in Man- of- War 
Lagune, we concluded that capt. Chandler was 
there, and Wanted affiſtance. Therefore we pre- 


ſently rowed away thither; for we could do no ſer- 
; be 


vice here; and before night found him alſo tack 
faſt on a point of fand. Thie head of his ketch was 
dry, and at the ſtern, there was above four feet 
water. Our coming was ver) ſeaſonable to capt. 
Chandler, with whonr we ftayed two days; in 
 whicl we got out all his goods, carried off His an-. 
chor, &c. and ſo not being able to do him more 
fervice, we left him for the preſent, and went away 
—. ß 
At Trieft were four veſſels riding before this 
ſtorm; one of them was driven off to ſea, and 
never heard of afterwards; another was caft dry 
upon the ſhore, where ſne lay, and was never got off 
- again; but the third rode it out. Another which 


Was riding without che bar of Trieft, put to fea, 


and got to New. England, but much ſhattered. 
About three days before the ſtorm began; a ſmall 


_ veſſel, commanded by captain Vally, went hence, 


Bound to"Jamajca. This veſſel was given up for 
_ I6ft by all the logwood- cuttets; hut about four 


. 
. 
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months after ſhe returnect thither: again; and the”! if 
captain ſaid he felt nothing of the ſtorm, but 5 
he was about thirty leagues to wind. ward of T 
he had a freſh Sumtaſenta- wind that carried him 
as high as Cape Conduſedo; but all the time he” 
ſaw very black clouds to the weſtward Sg. art 
Beef Iſland is about ſeven leagues lage; [a 
three or four broad. Tr extends in length eaſt and 
weſt. The eaſt end looks toward the ifland Trieſt, 
and is low drowned land; and near the ſea produc- 
eth nothing but white and black mangrove- trees. 
The north ſide lies open to the main lea, running 
ſtraight from eaſt to weſt. The eaſtermoſt part for 
DG "wy leagues from Trieſt is low and man- 
| z at the end of which there ig à ſmall falt 
8 der ry enough ar high water for Boats to —.— 
From this creek to the weſt end, is four leat 
all andy ba y, cloſed on the backſide with a low 
| fand-bank, abounding with thick prickly buſties, 
like a white-thorn, bearing a ' whitiſh hard ſhell-: 
fruit, as big as a floe, much like a callabaſh. The 
_ weſt end is waſhed with the river St. Peter St. Paul, 
and is over- grown with red mangroves. About three 
leagues up from the mouth of this' river ſhoots 
forth a ſmall branch, running to the eaſtward, and 
dividing Beef-Ifland from the main on the ſouth, . 
and afterwards makes a great lake of freſh water, 
called Freſh Water Lagune. This afterwards falls 
into a falr lake, called Man- of- War Lagune, which 
empties itſelf into Laguna Termina, about two 
leagues from the ſouth eaſt point of the iſlanßc. 
he inſide or middle of this iſland is a ſavannah, 
bordered all round with trees, moſtly” mangroves, 
either black, white, or red, with ſome logwood. # 
he ſouth-ſide, between the ſavannahs and the ® 
mangroves, is very rich. Sometimes this land Ty 
* ridges — than the ſavanmahs. * 


* 


— 
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The ie produce plenty of long graſs, and 
the Niger curious high 5 8 trees of divers 
a 

he 3 of chis iſland arg penguins, or wild 
1 „ both red and yellow; guavas, meſpilus, 
naſeberry, ſapadillas, limes, or oranges, &c. Theſe 
Laſt were lately planted here by a colony of Indians, 
* revolted from the Spaniards. and ſettled here. 

It is no new thing for the Indians in theſe woody = 
parts of America, to fly away whole towns at once, 

and ſettle themſelves in the unfrequented woods to 

enjoy cheir freedom; and if they are accidentally 
diſcovered, they will remove again, which they can 
eaſily do; their houſhold-goods being little elſe but 
their cotton hammacks, and their callabaſhes. They 


build every Man his own houſe, and tye up their Fe 


hammacks between two trees, wherein they ſleep 
till their houſes. are made. The woods. afford them 
ſubſiſtence, as. pecarree and warree; but they that 
ate thus ſtroling (or morooning, as the Spaniards 
call it) have plantain-walks that no man knows, 
but themſelves; and from thence they have their 
food, till they have raiſed plantation proviſion near 
their ne y- built town. They clear no more ground 
than what they actually employ for their fubſif. 
*. rence. . They make no paths; but when they go 
far from home, they break now and then a bough, 
letting it hang down, which ſerves as a mark. to 
guide them in their retun. If they happen to be 
diſcovered by other Indians, inhabiting ſtill among 
the Spaniards, or do but miſtruſt it, they imme- 


© , diately ſhift their quarters to another place, This 
large country affording them good fat land enough, 


and very woody, and therefore a proper e 
for them. 

It was ſome of. theſe. fugitive its that came 
0 to * at Beef - Iſland; e beſides gaining their 
freedom 
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freedom from the Spaniards, they might ſee their 
friends and acquaintances, that had been taken ſome 
time before by the privateers, and ſold to the logs 
wood cutters, with hom ſome of the women lived 
ſti; though others of them had been conducted 
back to their own habitations.——— Theſe women 
after their return made known the kind entertain- - 
ment they met with from the Engliſh; and per- 
ſuaded their friends' to leave their dwellmgs near 
the Spaniards; and ſettle on this iſland; and'they 
had been here almoſt a year before they were diſco- 
vered by the Engliſh; and even then were acciden- 
rally found out by: the hunters, as they followed 
their game. They were not very ſhy all the time 1 
lived there; but I know that up ** leaſt —_— 
they would have been gone. 
The animals of this iſland are, ſquaſhes i in abun- 
dance, porcupines, guanoes, n pecarree,; 
: deer, horſes and horned cattle; 
I This-ifland properly belongs to John d. Acoſta, 
2 Spaniard of Campeachy town, who poſſeſſed it 
when the Engliſh firſt came hither to cut logwood. 
Ilis habitation was then at the town of Campeachy, 
but in the dry ſeaſon he uſed ro come hither in 4 
bark. with fix or ſeven ſervants, and ſpend two 
or three months in hoxing and killing cattle, _— | 
for their hides and tallow. | 
The Engliſh logwood cutters happened once to come 
hither, whilſt John d' Acoſta was there, who hear- 
ing their guns, made towards them, and deſired 
bein to forbear firing, becauſe it would make the 
cattle wild, but told them that at any time when 
they wanted beef, if they ſent to him he would hox 
as many as they: pleaſed, and bring the meat to 
their canoes. The Engliſh thankfully aceepted his 
um Ae bee after ſhot his 795 lent —f 
him * ng to his 
Noi 4. 1 promile) 
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promiſe) ſupplied them. This ereated him ſo much 


_ friendſhip, that they intended when they returned 


to Jamaica, to bring him a preſent, and goods alſo 
to trade with him; which would have been very 
advantageous to both parties; but ſome of his ſer- 
vants acquainted the townſmen of it, at his return 
to Campeachy and they being jealous of the Eng- 
liſh, and envying him, complained to the gover- 
nor, who preſently caſt him into priſon, where he 
remained many years. This happened about the 
year 167 1 or 72. Thus the project of trading with 
the Engliſh miſcarrid here, and John d'Acoſta was 
forced to relinquiſh his right of this pleaſant and 
proſitable iſland, leaving it wholly to the Engliſh, 
tor neither he nor any other Spaniard ever came 
hither afterwards to hox cattle.  - 

This way of hoxing bullocks ſeems peru te to 
the Spaniards ;' eſpecially to thoſe who live here- 
abouts, who are very dexterous at it. For this 
realon ſome of them are conſtantly ane in it 


us 


all the year; and ſo become very expert. The 


hoxer is mounted on a good horſe, bred up to the 
ſport; who knows ſo well when to advance or re- 


treat upon occaſion, that the rider has no trouble 
to manage him. His arms is a hoxing i iron, which 
is made in the ſhape of a half moon, and from one 


corner to the other is about ſix or Kuen inches, 
with a very ſharp edge. 

- This iron is faſtened by a ſocker to a pole about 
fourteen or fifteen. feet long. When the hoxer is 


mounted, he lays the pole over the head of his 
horſe, with the iron forward, and then rides after 


his game; and having overtaken it, ſtrikes his iron 


juſt above the hox and: hamſtrings it. The horſe 


preſently wheels off to the left; for the wounded 
beaſt makes at him preſently with all his force; but 


* ſcam en "O a good — before he e 
about 
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about again. If the hamſtring is not quite cut 
aſunder with the ſtroke, yet the bullock by con- 
tinual ſpringing out his leg, certainly breaks it, and 
then can go but on three legs, yet ſtill limps for- 
ward to be revenged on his enemy. Then the hoxer 
rides up ſoftly to him, and ſtrikes his iron into the 
knee of one of his fore legs, and he immediately 
tumbles down. He gets off his horſe, and taking 
a ſharp pointed ſtrong knife, ſtrikes it into his neck, 
a little behind the horns, ſo dexgroufly that at one 
blow he cuts the ſtring of his neck, and down falls 
his head. This they call poling. Then the hoxer 
immediately mounts, and rides after more game, 
leaving the other to the ſkinners, wha are at hand, 
and ready to take off his hide. „ 
The right ear of the hoxing horſe, by the weight 
of the pole laid conſtantly over it when on duty, 
hangs down always, by which you may know it 
from other horſes. © * 3 £1 „ ag y* 
The Spaniards pick and chuſe only the bulls and 
old cows, and leave the young cattle to breed, by 
which means they 5 5. preſerve their ſtock entire, 
On the contrary, the Engliſh and French kill with? 
out diſtinction; the young rather than the old, 


without regard of keeping up their ſtock. Jamaica 5 


is a remarkable inſtance of our folly in this parti 
cular. For when it was firſt taken by the Engliſh, 
the ſavannahs were well ſtocked with cattle, but 
were ſoon all deſtroyed by our ſoldiers, *wha ſuffer- 
ed great hardſhips afterwards for itz and it was 
never ſtocked again till Sir Thomas Linch was goe 
vernor. He ſent, to Cuba for a ſupply of cattle, 
which are now grown very plentiful, hecayſe every 
man knows his own' proper goods, Whereas bee 
fore when there was no property, each man dev. 
ſtroyed as faſt as he could, The French, I think, 
are greater deſtroyers than the Engliſh, un. 
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Fadi it not been for the great care of the Spa- 
miards, in ſtocking the Weſt Indies with hogs and 
bullocks,” the | ptivateers, muſt have ſtarred. But 

naw: the main, as: well as the iſlands, is plentifully 
ner particularly the bay of Campeachy, the 
Wands of Cuba, Pines, Hiſpaniola, Portorica, &c. 
where, beſides wild hogs, there are abundance of 
crawis or hog- farms in ſome of which, I have 
heard, there are no leſs than fifteen hundred. This 
wus the main ſubſiſſence of the privateers. _ 

- But to return agn. to Beef. Iſland. Our Epgliſh 
huntets have much, leſſened the numbers of the cat- 
tle there; and thoſe that are left, by conſtant ſhoot- 
ing, are now grown. ſo wild and deſperate, that it 
is dangerous for a ſingle man to fire at them, or to 
venture through the favannahs; for the old bulls 
that have been formerly, ſhot at, will make at him; 

and they will all draw up in battalia to defend 
themſelves upon our approach, the old bulls in the 
front, behind them the cows in the ſame manner, 
and behind them the young cattle: and if we ſtrive 

to wheel about to get in the rear, the bulls will cer- 
tainly face about that way, and Kill preſent a front 
to us. I herefore we ſeldom ſtrive to ſhoot at an 
out of a great herd, but walk about in the woods, 
_ cloſe, kg the ſavannah, and there we light of our 
The beaſt makes directly at the hunter, if. 
Abe deſperately. wounded, as. I have experienced 
myſelt, but if but lightly, they commonly run 
away. The old hunters tell us, that a cow is more 
dangerous of the two; becauſe, they ſay, ſhe runs 
t her enemy with her eyes open, but the bull ſhuts 
his, ſo chat you may caſily avoid him: but this I 
cannot afirm upon my on Knowledge, and rather 
doubt the truth of it; for I knew one much gored 
by a bull. He was a conſort with Mr. Barker, in 
= wen lagune 1 where * tired themſelves with 
* Sets cutting 
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eutting logwood, they too an -octaſion to go in 


© their canoe to Beef-iſland, © to refreſh themſelves + 


there a fortnight or three weeks, becauſe here were 
ſeveral ſorts of fruits, and plenty of cabbage to eat 
5 which they could not fail to 
meet with. They came to à place called the Salt 
Creek, and there bullt a hut. Abopt fur o'clock, 
while Mr. Barker lay down to fleep, his confort 
marched out into the ſavannah, Aoν a mile fröm 
thelr hut; and coming within hekbf a bull, would- 
ed him deſperately; but the bull Had fill ſo much 
ſtrength left as tõ purſue ant overtake Hs adverſa: 
ry, trampling on Him, and rn his thi _ 
that he was not able to ' raiſe; 5 
time was ſpent, and fell down dead by ki . 5 
there the man had alſd periſhed;* if Mr. Baker Had 
not come the next morning to ſech him; Who find 
ing him by the dead beaſt, took” M of his back, 
and lugged him Home to their Rutz T. he next day 
he put him in his canoe, and defivered him on 
board 4 ſhip,” inte the hands n Urgent who 
euted him in a little time; 1293194" 
45 told you we Kft capt. Chaadier Wick a defigtt 
of going to Beef-iflanid, * ſpend ſome time in hunt! 
ing at Pies Pond, befote-mehtioted. But before 
we came thither we went aſhore to Hill a beef for 
ſupper; where I was ſurprized with an odd accident. 
e through a ſmall ſavannah, about two or 
e feet — we ſmell'd 2 ſtrong ſeent of an alli- 
pron and preſently after I ſtumbled over one, me 
ell down immediately. I cred out fot help; but 
my conſorts, inſtead of afliſting me, ran away to: 
wards the wood. I had no fooher got up to follow 
them, but I tumbled on him a ſecond eite and a 
third time alſo; expecting till when I fell down to 
be r yet — lit ? gots out it fafe, but ſo 
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irightened that I never cared for going through the 
water again « as We ag K was in the bax. 
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high mountains of Chiapa, about twenty 
leagues within the country, which take their, name 
from a city not;far diſtant. Its firſt courſe is eaſteriy 
for a conſiderable length, till it meets with, moun- 
tains on that ſide: then it turns. „ort About north+ 
ward, ill. within twelve; leagues, of the ſea; and 
laſtly, it divides itſelf into two; branches. The 
weſtern branch falls into the river Tobaſeo; the 
other keeps its cgurſe till within, four leagues of the 
ſea, then divides, itſelf again, The eaſtermoſt, of 
theſe, branches ſeparates Beef. iſland from the main, 
and, falls into ;the Man- of- war dzagune as heſore 
related. The other keeps its courſe and name, till 
jt falls into the fea, between Beet-iſland and; To- 
baſco - iſand; Where it is no broader than the 
Thames at Graveſend. There. is 4 bar at its en- 
trance, but of what depth L know, not; over Which 
ſmall veſſels may paſs well enough. hy the benefit ef 
the tide. It is both deeper and broader after; you 
Are in, for ham are fifteen or ſixteen feet water, and 
Very good riding. By report ot, (the; privateers,who 
have been up this river, it is very broad before it 
parts; and farther up the country, has divers large 
Indian towns built on its banks; the chief of which 
is called Summaſenta, and many large cocoa and 
plantain walks, the ſoil on each ſide being very 
- fruitful. ,, The unmanured land is overgrown with 


Jofty trees of — ſorts, cſpecially the cotton or 
®F cabbage 
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cabbage, of the latter there are whole groves; and 
in ſome places (eſpecially a liitle way from the ri: 
ver's ſide) great ſavannahs full of bullocks, horles; 
and other animals; amongft which! the Mountain 
Cow: or American "Biſon (called/by*'the Spaniards 
Ante) is moſt remarkable. 
This beaſt is as big as a bullock of two years 
old. It is nhaped like a co.] in body, but the 
head much bigger; the noſe is ſhort; and the head 
more iet gand e rUοndg itachas no horns; che 
eyes are round, full, and of a prodigious ſize; it 
has great lips) but not ſo! thick as the cows lips; 
the ears are in proportion to the head, rather broad: 
er than thoſe of the common cow i the neck is-thick 
and ſhort; the legs alſo ſhorter than ordinary eit 
has a pretty long tail, thin of hairs, and no bob at 
the end. It has coarſe thin hair all over the Body; 
the hide 1is-near two inches thick z the fleſn red and 
the grain very fine! The fat is white, and altoge- 
ther is ſweet wholeſome: meat. One of them will 
| weigh five or ſix hundred weight. Nac Tt 157 „tr 
his creature is always found in the woods near 
ſome large river, and feeds on a ſort of long thin 
graſs, or moſa, Which grows plentifully on the 
banks of rivers, but never feeds in ſavannahs or 
paſtures of gdod graſs, as all othet bullocks do. 
When its belly is full, it lies down to ſleep by the 
brink of thecriver, and at the eaſt noiſe ſlips into 
the water; where ſinking down to the 220 5 tho? 
very deep, it walks as on dry ground. It cannot 
run faſt, therefore never rambles far from the river, 
for there it always takes ſanctuary, in caſe of dan- 
ger: There is no ſhooting of it, but when it is 
They are found, beſides this place, in the rivers 
in the bay of Honduras, and ail the main from 
| thence as high as the river of Darien. Several of 
* Ms | "my 
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my conſorts have killed them there, and knew cheir 
track, which I myſelf ſaw; in the iſthmus of Darien, 
ut mould not have Known it, but as I was-told 
them; for I never ſaw one, nor the track of any 
bin once. The impreſſion in the ſand; ſeemed much 
like the track of a cow, hut I was well aſſured thut 
none of our common cows could diva in that place, 
neither are there any near it by many miles. 
My conſorts then gave me is relation, and nes 
1 have had the ſame from o otheriEnghlynen'as | 
as Spaniards. bone 40 He NN, | "475 
„Having ſhewed the» foregoing. deſoription. to 2 
perſon of honqur, he was pleaſed to ſend it to a 
arned friend in n kom whom he received 
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ee, Phe) Adem 1 herb of a Peper fm the 
Engliſh miniſter at Leyden is this The deſerip - 
tion of your Sea-cow, agrees with the-Hippopeti- 
mus kept here ſo emactly, that I rake them to be 
er of the ſame kind. Only this here at Ley- 
den is bigger than any ox. For che eyes, ears and 
War, nothing can be ſaid, ſeeing this ſkin wants all 
theſe. The teeth are worth notieing, which are 
very large and firm, and fine as any ivory. 
och cv ſpoke with a very intelligent perſon; kinf 
man to the burgomaſter of Leyden, who having had 
hat Hippopotamus (as they call it) preſented to him, 
made u preſent thereof to the univerſity; who hav- 
ing wie wed that fkin very well, ſaith, it's much big- 
ger than you make yours, and cannot run leſs 
than one thouſand weight. 
Let me add of mine own, ru perhaps they are 
greater, about the Cape of Good Hope, ' whence 
that of Leyden came. And feeing there are no 
ee perhaps it may as well be called a River- horſe 
| as 
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48 4 River · coπ¼; but for that, it muſt bear the de- 
nomination given it by the people of the place 
where they are; which bees, be different in Africa 
and America. 3 
But what he i; 8 of "On Soltingto ths! boktomla 
deep Hvers, and walking there, if he adds, what I 
think: he ſuppoſes; that ſhe riſes again, and comes 
on the land, I much queſtion. For that ſuch a 
huge body ſhould raiſe itſelf up again (though I 
| ev whales and: Freie fiſhes 5 Ar Foy n 
cehds the faith 6 1. „ 
hte Sn 1 FLOUR i it 
-: Frextily beg. there ly come {ridge 
between this mountain co] of America, and the 
African Hi ppopotamus; but yet am of opinion that 
they mut needs be of different ſpeeies; for the 
mountain- co. is never know to ſwim out to ſra, 
not to be found near it; is not Above half ſo big 
and have no long teeth. But for further ſatisfaction, 
Phave- here inſered two accounts of the African 
Hippopotamus, as they were ſent, the one to the 
| honotrable perſon before: mentioned, from captain 
Covent of Porbury, near Briſtol,” a gentlemen of 
great ability and experience, as well as known in- 
tegrity;*who'uſed'the trade to Angola; the other to 
myſelf, from my worthy friend captain Rogers, as 
he has ſeen them in the river Natal; in che latitude 
of 30 on the eaſt ſide of the Cape of Good Hope, 
| The ſea-horſe's head, ears and" noſtrils are like 
our Horſes ; with a ſhort tail and legs, and his foot- 
ſteps in the ſand like a horſe's, but the body above 
twice as hig. He grazes on the ſhore, and dungs 
like a horſe; is of a dark brown, but gliſtering in 
in the water; his pace is but flow on the ſhore, in 
the water more ſwift ; he there feeds on ſmall Sh 
and what he can get, and will go down to the bot- 
tom in three fathom water, for J have watch'd _ 
and- 
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and he hath;ſtaid above half an hour before he aroſe. 
Flle is very miſchievous to white men; I have known 
him open his mouth and ſet one tooth on the gun · 
nel of a boat, and another on the ſecond ſtrake 
from, the keel (which was more than four feet diſ- 
tant) and thore bit a hole through the plank, and 
ſunk the boat, and after he had done, he ,yent away 
ſhaking Bis ears : his. ſtrength. is incredibly. great; 
for I have ſeen him in the waſh of the:ſhore; when 
the ſea has toſſed in a Dutehwan's boat, with-four; 
teen hogſheads of water in her, upon the ſaid heaſt, 
and left it dry on his back, till another ſea came and 
fetched che boat off. and the beaſt; was not hurt, as 
far as I could, perceve. Hoy his teeth grom. in his 
mouth; could not ſee, only that they were round 
like a bow, shout, ſixceen inches long, ang /in, the 
| biggeſt part more than ſix inches about. We made 
ſeveral ots at him, but rg no purpoſe, for they 
Vould glance from him as from a wall : the natives 
call him Kittimpungo, and, ſay he is Fetiſſo, which 
is a kind off a god, for nothing they ſay can 
kill. him; and if they ſhould do to him, as the 
white men do, he would ſoon deſtroy their) Ganges 
and ſiſning nets, Their cuſtom is When he comes 
near their canoes, to throw, him fiſh, then paſſes 
away and will not meddle with, their fiſhing: craft. 
He doth woſt miſchief when he can ſtand on the 
ground, but when a float, hath only power to bite, 
As our boat once lay near the ſhore, I faw him go 
under her, and with his hack lift her out of the wa- 
ter, and overſet her with ſix men on board, but, as 
it happened, did them no harm. Whilſt we lay in 
the road, three of them troubled this bay every full 
and change, and two or three days after; the na- 
tives ſay, they go together, two males and one fe- 
male. Their noiſe is much like the bellowing of a 
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This remark was made; of a ſea-horſe at Toru 
in the kia an 1. in 33:14 1 mak 27 ee * 


1 "Captain Baorn's e GW 59” 
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4 0, „ The Hippopotamus or Seat horſe, lives as * 
on I and, as in the fea or in rivers. It is ſhaped 
much like an ox, bug bigger; weigbing fifteen 
ſixteen, hundred pounds. This creature is very fu ol | 
| bodied, and covered with. Hair of a mouſe colour, 

thick, mort and of a very beautiful lleekneſs, when 
he firſt ones out of the water. The head is flatiſh 
on the top; it has no horns, but large lips a, wide 
moutn and ftrong 8 7 four of which are longer 
than the reſt, vg. f wo in the upper jaw, one on 
each fidey/ and tO more, in the under theſe laſt are 
tour gr, five, inghes, lapg,..the ather uo ſhorter; It 
has large broad cars, gres 13 yes, and HER 
quick dighted, It has 4 ch beben 
but weak. fetlocks. Ihe ge fscpt hi og c. 
ven in the middle; and it has tro im: hootsaboye 
the fetlock, which bending to the grqund. when, 

make an impreſſion on the 155 like four claws. 

n is ſhort and 555 ing like a ſwine's,. without 
any bob at the en his beaſt is commonly tas 
and very good i meat. It grazeth. aſhore, in wet 
ſvampy ground fel. Ne of or ponds, hut retires.to 
the water, if purſu ben they are in the watery 
| they will fink rang to 1 bottom, and 7. 
as on dry ground. They will run almoſt as faſt 
man; hut if chaſed hard, they will turn about a 
lock very fierce, like a boar, and fight if put © ft. 
The natives of the country have no Wars with theſe 
Creatures, but we had many conflicts with them, 
both on ſhore and in the rivers; and though we 
commonly got the better by killing ſome, and rout- 


ing the reſt, Feb in the water we durſt not moleſt 
. 
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them; after one bout, uhich had like to have prov- 
ed fatal to three men that went in a ſmall canoe to 
Kill a ſingle ſea-horſe, in a river where was eight or 
ten feet water. The horſe, acdorching to his cuſtom, 
Was marching in the bottom of the river; and be- 
ing eſpied by teſt men, they wounded him with a 
long ance, which fo enraged the-beaſt, that he toſe 
| op jmemedincly, and giving a fierce look, he open- 
ed his Jaws und baus great piece off the gunnel or 
dr upper edge of the'cande; and was like to overſet 
u, But preſently: funk down again to the bottom, 
A e men made away as Faſt as they on or 
fear he ſhould come again. A oh 
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The weſt Branch of the Wa St. Peter St. Paul, 
#fter ir has run eiglit r nine leagues N. W. lofeth 
TMelf in Tobaſeo river; about tor leagues from the 
ſea; r 0 the and” Tobao,which is twelve 
Jeagues Torlg, and foijr/brodd at the north end ; ſor 
from the Moor! . Peter St. Paul, 10 the 1511 ot 
Tobaſco fiv "3s conte fo f leagues, and 2 the 
ſhore lies caſt Aſt Ane Aoi” 30 
"Thi firſt" leagiie on the a n ne Mags 
2rd eme fadh days, whete tyrtle e come alhobe to 


ty their e 7 RE: 
The we Fri it is ſandy ber ite to the river 
Fobafes, ** uſe here i onſtantly a great 
2, you PRA COT andin | within the river. 
N. W f art öf bony trets, of the 
aceſt värlety, and abel much the largeſt and beſt 
Red have ole With,” and' it is really a very deli- 
cots place. There are alſo ſome cocoa-plumbs = 
and grapes; but not many. The ſavarinahs here 
are Hatdralſy fenced with groves of guavas, 8 
ood grafs fot paſture, and are pretty well ſtocked 
with fat buttocks; and I believe; it is from theit 
eating che guava fruit that en trees are ſo * : 
or 


rc ( . 3 * 
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For this fruit is full of ſmall ſeeds, which being 


ſwallowed whole by the cattle, are yoided whole by. 


them again. and then taking root in their dung, 


ſpring up abundantly. A ot ee, 
Here are alſo deer in great numbers, theſe we 


conſtantly find feeding in the ſayannahs mornings. 


and evenings. [ remember an. unlucky accident 
while I was there. Two or three men went out one 
evening purpoſely to hunt; when they were in the 
ſpots of ſavannahs, they ſeparated to find their 
red at a deer and killed it, and while he was ſkin- 
ning it, he was ſhot ſtark dead by one of his cog- 
ſorts, who fired at him, miſtaking him for a deer. 


The poor man was very ſorry for ſo ſad a miſchance, 


and for fear of the dead man's friends, durſt never 
go back again to Jamaica, ae ee e 
The river of Tobaſco is the moſt noted in all the 
bay of Campeachy, and ſprings alſo from the high. 
mountains of Chiapa, but much 9 to the welt- 


1 1 


ward than that of St. Peter St. Paul. From thence. 


it runs N. E. till within faur leagues of the ſea, 


where it receives the fore · mentioned branch of St. 


Peter St. Paul, and then runs north till it falls in- 


to the ſea, Its mouth is about two. miles wide, and 


there is a bar of ſand lying off it, with not above 


eleven or twelve feet water; but a mile or two with- 
in the mouth, at a nook. or bending of the river on 


the eaſt ſide, there is three fathom, and good rid- 


ing, without any danger from the ſtrength of the 
current. The tide flows up about four leagues, in 
the dry ſeaſon, but in the rains not ſo far, for then, 
the freſhes make the ebb run very ſtrong. _ 

During the norths it overflows. all the low land 
for fourteen or fifteen leagues up the river, and you 
may then take up freſh water without, the bar.” 
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games and at laſt it ſo happened, that one of them, 
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This river, near its mouth, abounds with catfiſh, 
ſome ſnooks, and manatee in plenty, there being 
good feeding for them in many of its creeks, efpe- 
cially in one place on the ſtarboard ſide, about two 

| Teagues from the ſea, which runs into the land two 
or three hundred paces, and then opens very wide, 
and is fo ſhoal that you may ſee their backs above 
water as they feed; a thing 'fo rare, that I have 
heard our Muſkicomen ſay, they never ſaw it any 
where elſe. On the leaſt noiſe they will all ſcamper 
out into the river, yet the Myſkitomen ſeldom miſs 
ſtriking them. Theſe are a fort of freſh-water ma- 
natee, not altogether ſo big as the ſea kind, but 
otherwiſe exactly alike in ſhape and taſte, and I 
rhink rather fatter, The land by the rivers, eſpe- 
cially on the ſtarboard ſide, is ſwamp, and over- 
grown with trees. P 
Here are alſo abundance of land- turtle, the larg- 
eſt Jever ſaw, till | came to the Gallipago iflands 
in the South Seas; viz. Mangroves, Macaws, and 
other ſorts that I know not. In fome places near 
the river ſide, further up the country, are ridges of 

dry land, full of lofty cabbage and cotton trees, 
which make a very pleaſant landſkip. There is no 
fettlement within eight leagues of the river's mouth, 

and then you come to a imall breaſt-work, where 

there is commonly a Spaniard wich eight or nine 

Indians poſted on each ſide the river, to watch for 

boats coming that way; and becauſe there are di- 

vers creeks running in from the ſavannahs, ſome of 
theſe ſentinels are ſo placed in the wocds, that they 

may look into the ſavannahs, for fear of being ſur- 
prized on the back ſide ; yet for all their caution, 

theie ſentinels were ſnaped by captain Nevil, com- 
mander of a ſmall brigantine, in a ſecond expedition 
he made to take the town called Villa de Moſe. His 
firſt attempt miſcarried by his being diſcovered; . 
2 . : , ; [ 3 
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| the ſecond time he got into a creek, a league below 

' theſe ſentinels, and there dragging his canoes over 
ſome trees that were laid croſs it, purpoſely to hin- 
der his paſſage, he came in the night upon their 
backs in their ſeveral poſts, ſo that the town having 
no notice of his coming by their firing, as they 
ſhould have done, was taken without any reſiſtance, 

Villa de Moſe is a ſmall town ſtanding on the 
ſtarboard, or weſt ſide of the river, four leagues. 
beyond this breaſt-work. It is inhabited chiefly by 
Indians, with ſome Spaniards; there is a church 
in the middle, and a fort at the weſt end, which 
commands the river. Thus far ſhips come to bring 
goods, eſpecially European 'commodities, viz. 


_ broad cloth, ſerges, perperuana's, Kcerſies, thread. 


ſtockings, hats, Oznabrugs, white and blew, Ghen - 
_ tins, Platilloes, Britannias, Hollandilloes iron-' 
work, &c. They arrive here in November or De- 
cember, and ſtay till June or July, ſelling 'their 
commodities, and then load chiefly with cocoa, * 
and ſome ſylveſter. All the merchants and petty 
traders of the country towns come hither about 
Chriſtmas to traffick, which makes this town the 
chief in all theſe parts, Campeachy excepted, yet 
there are but few rich men that live here. Some-' 
times ſhips that come hither load hides and tallow 
if they cannot fright with cocoa. ' But the chief 
place for hides is a town lying on a beach of this 
river, that comes out a league below the breaſt- 
work, where Spaniſh barks uſually load once a 
year; but I can give no further-account of it. Four 
leagues beyond Villa de Moſe, further up the river, 
lies Eſtapa, inhabited partly with Spaniards, but 
moſt Indians, as generally the towns in this coun- 
try are; it is ſaid to be pretty rich, ſtands cloſe by 
the river, on the ſouth ſide, and is ſo built between 
two creeks, that there is but one avenue leading to 
IF, | it, 


ta bo much theſame ; but the low - land is af a black 
deep · mold; in ſome places very ſtrong clay, and 


ee guarded wich a breaſt - work, that 


them, and himſelt wounded in the leg. In his way, 


ſir Tacaralpo, theee, or four leagues beyond; which 
- niards call it Tacatalpo de Sierra; whether to di- 


It is the belt town on this river, having three 
cChurches, and ſeveral rich merchants; and between 
it and Villa de Moſe, are many large cocoa walks 


call it Spuma, and affirm that it is much uſed by 


late = who therefore ſet a great. value on it. 
= But I never yet met with any in England that knew 
tit. except che right honourable the * of Carbery, 
_ wha was pleaſed to tell me he had ſeen of it. 


| fayannahs,or, paſture;;, the ſide where the town of 
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captain Hewet,/ a privateer, who had under him 
near 200 men, was there repulſed, loſing many of 


thither he took Villa de Mole, and left a 
there, to ſecure his retreat. If he had taken Eſtapa, 
he deſigned to paſs on to Halpo, a rich town, three 

farther up the river, and from thence to vi- 


is accounted. the wealthieſt ef the: three: the Spa- 


ſtinguiſh it from another town of that name, or to 
deaote its nearneſs to the mountains, I know not. 


on each ſide the river. 

1 have ſeen a fort of white cocoa brought from. 
hence, which I never. met with any where elſe. It 
is of the ſame. bigneſs. and colour on the outſide, 
and with ſuch a thin huſky coat as the other; but 
the inner ſubſtance is white, like ſine flour; and 
when the outward coat is broken, it crumbles as a 
lamp of flour doth. Thoſe that frequent tie bay 


the Spanirrds of thoſe parts, to make theit choco- 


The land on the ſouth ſide of the river is low- 
Villa de Moſa x is a ſort of grey ſandy earth, 
and the whole eauntry, the up land I mean, ſeems 


* — found in all the coonry. 
= 
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The healthy dry land is very woody, except where 
inhabited or planted. It is pretty thick ſettled with 

Indian towns, who have all a padre or two among 
them, and a cacique or governor to keep the peace. 
The cocoa tree thrives here very well, but the nuts 

are ſmaller than the caracos nuts, yet oily and 
fat whilſt new. They are not planted near the ſea, 
as they are on the coaſt of Caracos, but at leaſt 
eight or ten miles up in the country. The cocoa- 
walks belong chiefly to the Spaniards, and are only 
planted and dreſſed by Indians, hired for that pur- 
poſe ; yet the Indians have of their own, plantain- 
walks, plantations of Maize, and ſome ſmall cocoa- 
walks, about which they ſpend the chief of their 
time. Some employ themſelves to ſearch in the 
woods for bees that build in hollow trees, and get a 
good livelihood by their honey and wax. Theſe are 
of two ſorts ; one pretty large, the other no Bigger, 
but longer, than an ordinary black fly ; in other 
reſpects, juſt like our common bees, only of a 
darker colour. Their ſtings are not ſtrong enough 
to enter a man's ſkin, but if diſturbed, they will 
fly at one as furiouſly as the great bees, and will 
tickle, but cannot hurt you. Their honey is white 
and clear, and they make a great deal of it. The 
Indians keep of them tame, and cut hollow trunks 
for them to make their combs in. They place one 
end of the log (which is ſawed very even) on a 
board, leaving a hole for the bees to creep in at, 
and the upper end is covered with a board put cloſe 
over it. The young and luſty Indians (ſuch as want 
employment) hire themſelves to the Spaniards ; 
work cheap, - are commonly paid in ſuch goods 
as the Spaniards do not value. I have been told, 
that they are obliged to work for their maſters, one 
day in a week, gratis ; but whether this privilege 
belongs only to the padres, or to the laity alſo, I 
R H know 


dodut ſome of it in their houſes. 
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know not. The Indians inhabiting theſe villages, 
live like gentlemen in compariſon of thoſe that are 
near any great town, ſuch as Campeachy or Meri- 
da; for there the poorer and raſcally fort of people, 
that are not able to hire one of theſe poor creatures, 
will by violence drag them to do their drudgery for 
nothing, after they have worked all day tor their 
maſters ; nay, they often take them out or tne mar- 
ket from their buſineſs, or at leaſt enjoin them to 
come to their houſes when their market is ended, 
and they dare not refuſe to do it. 

This country is very ſruitful, yielding plentiful 
crops of maize, which is their chief ſubſiſtence. 
After it is boiled, they bruiſe it on ſuch a rubbing- 
None as chocolate is ground on. Some of it they 
make into ſmall thin Cakes, called tartilloes, the 
reſt they put into a jar till it grows four, and when 
they are thirſty, mix a handful of it in a callabaſh 
of water, which gives it a ſharp pleaſant taſte, then 
ſtraining it through a large callabaſh pricked full of 
ſmall holes to keep out the huſks, they drink it off. 
If they treat a friend with this drink, they mix a 
little honey with ir, for their ability reaches no 
higher; and this is as acceptable to them as a glaſs 
of wine to us. It they travel for two or three days 
from home, they carry ſome of this gound maize 
in a plantain leaf, and a callabaſh at their girdles to 
make their drink, and take no further care for vic- 
tuals, till they come home again. This is called 
poſole, and by the Engliſh poorſoul. It is ſo much 
eſteemed by the Indians, that they are never We 


Another way of preparing their jak, i is to 7 5 

the maize, and then grind it to powder on the 
rubbing-ſtone, putting a little arnotto to it, which 
_ in their ee, and is uſed by them for 


no 


« 6 
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no other purpoſe. They mix it all with water, and 
preſently drink it off without ſtraining. = —- 

In long journies they prefer this drink beforgf © 
oſole. ff : 
T hey feed abundance of turkies, ducks and dung 
hill fowls, of which the padre has an exact account, 
and is very ſtrict in gathering his tithe; and they] 
dire not kill any except they have his leave for it. 
They plant cotton alſo for their cloathing. The 
men wear. only a ſhort jacket and breeches; theſe 
wich a palmeto leaf hat is their Sundays dreſs, for; 
they have neither ſtockings nor ſhoes, neither do 
= they wear theſe jackets on week days. The women 
have a cotton peticoat, and a large frock down to 
their knees; the ſleeves to their wriſts, but not ga- 
thered. The boſom is open to the breaſt, and im- 
broidered with black or red ſilk, or grogram yarn, 
two inches broad on each ſide the breaſt, and quite 
round the neck. In this garb, with their hair tied 
up in a knot behind, they think themſelves extreme 
fine. | | 
The men are obliged by the padres (as I have 
been informed) to marry when they are fourteen 
= years old, and the women when twelve; and if at 
= that age they are not provided, the prieſt will chuſe 
WW = virgin for the man (or a man for the virgin) of 
equal birth and fortune, and join them together. 
The Spaniards give ſeveral reaſons for this im- 
Poſition, viz. That it preſerves them from de- 
bauchery, and makes them induftrious.—That it 
brings them to pay taxes, both to the king and 
church; for as ſoon as they are married they pay 
do both. —And that it keeps them from rambling. 


out of their own pariſh, and ſettling in another, 


which would by ſo much leſſen the padres profit. 
They love each other very well, and live comforta- 
bly by the ſweat of their brows. They build good 

H 2 large 


nay, the very negroes will domineer over them; and 
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# | hare e houſes, and inhabit altogether in towns. The 
5 Aide walls are mud or watling, plaiſtered on the in- 
ide, and thatched with palm or palmeto leaves. 


The churches are large, built much higher than 


the common houſes, and covered with pantile, and 
within adorned with coarſe pictures and images of 


ſaints, which are all painted tawney like the Indians 
themſelves: Beſides theſe ornaments, there are 
kept in the churches pipes, hautboys, drums, vi- 
zards and perruques, for their recreation at ſolemn 
times; for they have little or no ſport or paſtime 
but in common, and that only upon ſaints. days, 
and the nights enſuing. 

The padres that ſerve here, muſt learn the ind 
language before they can have a benefice, As for 


their tithes and other incomes, Mr. Gage, an Eng- 


liſhman, hath given a large account of them in his 
ſurvey of the Weſt Indies. But beſides, I will add 
of my own knowledge, that they are very dutiful Þ 
to their prieſts, obſerving punctually their orders; 
behave themſelves very circumſpectly and reverent- 
ly in their preſence. 

They are generally well ſhaped, of a middle fi ze, i 
ſtraight and clean limbed. The men more ſpare, i 
the women plump and fat; their faces are round 


and flat, their forcheads low, their eyes little, 
their noſes of a middle fize, ſomewhat flattiſh, ful 


lips, pretty full but little mouths, white teeth, and 3 


their colour of a dark tawney, like other Indians. 
They ſleep in hammocks made wing mall cords 
like a net, faſtened at each end to a poſt. 
furniture is but mean, viz. earthen pots to b : 
maize in, and abundance of callabaſhes. They are 3 
very harmleſs ſort of people, kind to any ftrangers ; M 
and even to the Spaniards, by whom they are io 


Their 
oil their 


much kept under, that they are worſe than ſlaves; : 
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however they are quiet, and ſeem contented with” 


ſometimes when they are impoſed on beyond their * 


| = ae given the reader an account of the 


weſt; all woody low ground, ſandy - bays, and 


out, as ſoon as ſhe touches the ground, and then 


ther a falt eree 
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are countenanced to do ſo by the Spaniards. This 
makes them very melancholy and thoughtful ; 


their condition, if they can tolerably ſubſiſt: bc 


ability, they will march off whole towns, men, wo- 
men and children together, as baſors related. 


CHAP. VI. 


Deſcription of the coaſt from the river of Checapeque 
| to La Vera Cruz, and thence to the river Panuco, 
with the author's return to Jamaica and England. 


Indians inhabiting about the river of Tobaſ- 
co; I come next to deſcribe the weſtern coaſt of 
chis bay, with its rivers and other moſt remarkable 
particulars. From Tobaſco river to the river Che- 
capeque is ſeven leagues. The coaſt lies eaſt and 


good anchoring ; but there falls a pretty high ſea 
on the ſhore, therefore but bad — yet canoes 
may with care run in, if the men are ready to leap 


immediately drag her up out of the ſurf: and the 
ſame caution and | dexterity is to be uſed when they 
go off again. There is no freſh water between 


Tobaſco river and Checapeque. This latter is ra- 
k than a river, for the mouth of it 


is not abe twenty paces wide, and about eight or 
nine feet Water on the bar; but within there is twelve 
or thirtesſj foot at low water, and good riding for 
barks, Raff à mile within the mouth. 

This creek runs in E. S. E. about two miles, and 
then ſtrikes away ſouth up into the country. Be- 


tween its 1 and the ſea is a bare ſandy point of 
H 3 land 
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land; where, on the fide next the river, cloſe by 


the brink of it, and no where elſe, you may ſcrape 
up the ſand (which is coarſe and brown) with your 


> Hands, and get freſh water, but if you dig lower 


95 the water will be ſalt. Half a mile within the 
mucouth, when you are paſt the ſandy point, the land 


is wet and ſwampy, bearing only mangroves on 
each ſide for four or five leagues up, but after that 
firm land, where you will find a run of freſh water, 
It being all ſalt till you come thither. A league 
beyond this is a beef eſtantion or farm of cattle; be- 

Jonging to an Indian village. In the woods on each 
fide this river there are plenty of guanoes, land- 

turtle, and abundance of quams and curaſoes, with 
ſome parrots. There is no ſettlement nearer than 


the beef eſtantion, nor any thing elſe remarkable 


in this river that I know. 

A league weſt from Checapeque there is another 
ſmall river called Dos Boccas, fit only for canoes 
to enter. It has a bar at its mouth, and therefore 


is ſomewhat dangerous; yet the privateers make 


light of it, for they will govern a canoe very inge: 
niouſly.' However capt. Rieves and capt. Heuet, 
two privateers, Joſt ſeveral men here in coming 


out; for there had been a north, which had raiſed 


the bar, and in going out moſt of their canoes were 
overſet, and ſome men drowned. 

The river will not float a canoe above a gue 
within its mouth, and fo far is ſalt; but you meet 
with a fine dear ſtream of freſh water, about a 
league up the country; and beyond i gte fait ſa 
vannahs of long graſs, fenced in wich ges of as 
rich land as any in the world. The*mald ſuch as 
is formerly deſcribed, all PRE and esel, ; 
the hills of Chiapa. 


There are no Indian towns * four or OY 


8 of the ſea, but farther off they are pretty 


thick, 
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thick, two or three lying within a league one of 
another; Halpo is the chief. " - 1 
The Indians make uſe of no more land than 
ſerves to maintain their families in maize, and to 
pay their taxes; and therefore between the towns © 
it lies uncultivated. | | | 
In all this country they rear abundance of poul- 
try, Viz. turkics, ducks and dunghill fowls ; but 
ſome of them have cocoa walks. The cocoa of 
theſe parts is moſt of it ſent to Villa de Moſe, and 
| ſhipped off there. Some of it is fold to carriers 
that travel with mules, coming hither commonly in 
November or December, and ſtaying till February 
or March. They lie a fortnight at a time in a vil- 
lage to diſpoſe of their goods, which are common- 
ly hatchets, macheats, axes, hoes, knives, ſciſſars, 
needles, thread, ſilk ſor ſewing, womens frocks, 
ſmall looking-glaſſes, beads, ſilver or copper rings, 
waſhed with gold, ſet with glaſs inſtead of ſtones, 
ſmall pictures of ſaints, and ſuch like toys for the 
Indians; and for the Spaniards, linen and woollen 
cloths, ſilks, ſtockings, and old hats new dreſſed, 
which are here very valuable, and worn by thoſe of 
the heſt quality; ſo that an old Engliſh beaver thus 
ordered, would be worth twenty dollars, ſo much 
is trade wanted here in this country. When he has 
fold off his goods, he is generally paid in cocoa, 
which he carries to La Vera Cruz. e 
From Dos Boccas to the river Palmas is four 
cape. low land and ſandy bay between. 
| rom Palmas is two leagues to the Haleover, a 
| ſmall neck of land parting the ſea from a large la- 
gune. It is ſo called by the privateers, becauſe 


x 


= they uſe to drag their canoes in and out there. 


From the Haleover, is ſix leagues to St. Anns, 
a mouth that opens the lagune before mentioned: 
there is not above fix or ſeven feet watgr, yet barks - 
often go in there to careen. From 


1 
NN 
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From St. Anns to Tondelo is five leagues. The 
..coaſt ſtil] weſt : the land low, and ſandy bay a: 
WM 25 the ſea; a little within which are pretty high 
fJand- banks, cloathed with prickly buſhes, ſuch as 
I have already deſcribed at Beef-Ifland. 
Againſt the ſea near the weſt end, within the 
fand bank, the land is lower again, the woods not 
very high, and ſome ſpots of ſavannahs, with plen- 
ty of fat bullocks ; in hunting of which a French- 
man unhappily loſt his life. For his company be- 
ing ſtraggled from him to find game, he unluckily 
met a drove of cattle flying from them in the woods, 
which were ſo thick that there was no paſſing but 
in thoſe very narrow paths that the cattle them- 
ſelves had made; ſo that not being able to get out 
of their way, the foremoſt of the drove thruſt his 
horns into his back and carried him an hundred 
ces into the Savannah, where he fell down with 
bis guts trailing on the ground. 

The river Tondelo is but narrow, yet capable to, 
receive barks of fifty or ſixty tons: there is a bar 
at the entrance, and the channel crooked. On the 
Weſt ſide of the bar, a ſpit of ſand ſhoots our, there- 
fore to avoid it at your coming in, you muſt keep 
the eaſt ſide aboard; but when once entred, you 
may run up for two or three leagues ; ; on the eaſt 
ſide a quarter of a mile within the mouth, you 
may lie ſecure ; but all this coaſt, and eſpecially 
this river, intolerably ſwarms with muſketoes, that 
there is no fleeping for them. 

About four or five leagues from cheiiouth this 
river 'is fordable, and there the road eroſſes it; ; 
where two French canoes that lay in this river inter- 
cepted the caravan of mules laden with cocoa, that 
was returning to La Vera Cruz, taking away as 
| ae as they could carry with them. ; 


From 
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From Tondelo river, to the river of Gauzoercalco, 
or Guaſlugwalp, is eight leagues more, the coaſt 
ſtill weſt; all along a ſandy bay and ſand-hills, as 

between St. Anns and Tondelo, anly towards the 

_ welt part the bank is lower, and the trees higher. 

This is one of the principal rivers of this coa:t: it 
is not half the breadth of the Tobaſco river, but 

deeper. Its bar is leſs dangerous than any on this 
coaſt, having fourteen feet water on it, and but 
little ſea. Within the bar there is much more, and 
| ſoft oozy ground. The banks on both ſides are low. 
The eaſt fide is woody, and the welt fide ſavannah. 
Here are ſome cattle ; but ſince it has been fre- 
quented by privateers, the Spaniards have driven 
moſt of their bullocks farther into the country. This 
river hath its riſe near the ſouth ſea, and is naviga- 
ble a great way into land, eſpecially with boats or 
ſmall barks. 

The river Tegoantipeque, that falls into the ſouth 

ſeas, hath its origin near the head of Guaſlugwalp ; 

and it is reported that the firſt naval ſtores for the 

Manila ſhips were ſent through the country from 

the north to the ſouth ſeas, by the conveniency of 

theſe two rivers, whoſe heads are not above ten or 
twelve leagues aſunder. I heard this diſcourſed by 
the privateers long before I viſited the ſouth ſeas, 
and they ſeemed ſometimes minded to try their for- 
tunes this way, ſuppoſing, as many do ſtill, that 
the ſouth ſea ſhore is nothing but gold and ſilver. 
But how groſly they are miſtaken, J have ſatisfied 
the world already. And for this part of the coun- 
try, though it is rich in land, yet it has not the 
leaſt appearance of any mine, neither is it thick 
inhabited with Spaniards ; and if I am not deceiv- 
ed, the very Indians in the heart of the country, are 
RET RES 7 TERS | 
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The town of note on the ſouth ſea, is Tegoanti- 
peque, and on the north ſeas Key hooca is the chief 
near this river, Beſides theſe two, the country is 
only inhabited by Indians; therefore it is wholly 
unfrequented by ſhipping. Ms 

Keyhooca is a large rich town of good trade, a- 
bout four leagues from the river Guaſlugwalp, on 
the welt ſide, It is inhabited by ſome — Spani- 
ards and abundance of mulaitoes. Theſe keep 
many mules, being moſtly carriers, and frequently 
viſit the cocoa coaſt for nuts, and travel the country 
between Villa de Maſe and La Vera Cruz. 

This country is pleaſant enough in the dry ſea- 
ſon; but when the furious north winds rage on the 
coaſt, and violently drive in the ſea, it ſuffers ex- 
tremely, being ſo overflown, that there is no tra- 
velling. It was in the wet ſeaſon when capt. Rieves 
and capt. Hewet made an expedition in canoes from, 
the iſland Trieſt to the river Guaſlugwalp, and 
there landed their men, deſigning to attack Key- 
* hooca, but [the country was ſo wet there was no 
marching, neither was the water high enough for a 
canoe. Here are great plenty of Vanillas. 

From the river Guaſtugwalp the land runs weſt 
two or three leagues, all low land with ſandy bays 
to the ſea, and very woody in the country. About 
three leagues to the welt of it the land tends away 
to the north for about ſixteen leagues, riſing higher 
_ alſo even from the very ſhore, as you go up within 
land, making a very high promontory called St. 
Martin's land, but ending in a pretty bluff. point, 
which is the weſt bounds of the bay of Campeachy. 
From this blunt point to Alvarado is about wen- 
ty leagues, the firſt four of it a high rocky ſhore, 

with ſteep cliffs to the ſea, and the land ſomewhat 
woody. Afterwards you pals by very high ſand- 
hills by the ſea, and an extraordinary great ſea falls 
a. . N in 
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in on the ſhore, which hinders any boats from land- 
ing. Within the ſand-hills again, the land is low- 
er, pretty plain and fruitful enough in large trees. 
The river of Alvarado is above a mile over at the 
mouth, yet the entrance is but ſhoal, there being 
ſands for near two miles off the ſhore, quite from 
ſide to ſide, nevertheleſs there are two channels 
through theſe ſands. The beſt, which is in the 
middle, has twelve or fourteen feet water. The land 
on each ſide of the mouth is ſand- banks, above 
two hundred feet high. | 
This river comes out of the country in three 
branches, meeting altogether juſt within the mouth, 
Where it is very wide and deep. One of theſe 
branches comes from the eaſtward, another from the 
weſtward; and the third, which is the true river 
of Alvarado and the biggeſt, comes directly out of 
the country, oppoſite to the ſand-hills, about a 
mile weſt ot the rivers mouth. This laſt ſprings a 
reat way from the ſea, paſſing through a very fer- 
tile country, thick ſettled witn- towns of Spaniards 
and Indians, On the weſt ſich:, and juſt againſt the 
mouth of the river, the Spaniards have a {mall fort. 
of ſix guns, on the declivity of the ſand bank, a 
great height above the river, waich commands a 
ſmall Spaniſh town on the back of it, built in a 
plain cloſe by the river. It is a great fiſhery, chiefly 
for ſnopks, which they catch in the lake, and when 
they are ſalted and dried, drive a great trade in ex- 
changing them for ſalt and other commodities. Be- 
ſides ſalt fiſh, they export from hence abundance of 
dry cod · pepper, and ſome pickled in jars. This 
Pepper is known by the name of Guinea pepper. 
| Yer for all this trade, it is but a poor place, and 
has been often taken by the privateers, chiefly to 
fecure their ſhips while they ſhould go up in their 
| Fanoes to the rich towns within land, which not- 
1 withſtanding 
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withſtanding they never attempted, by reaſon that 
La Vera Cruz bordering ſo near, they were ſtil] a- 
fraid of being attacked both by ſea and land from 
thence; and jo never durſt proſecute their deſigns 
on the country towns, | 

Six leagyes weſt from Alvarado there is another 
large opening out into the fea ; it is reported to 
have a communication by a ſmall creek with this 

-river of Alvarado, and that canoes may paſs thro* 
it from ane river to the other, And at this open- 
ing is a ſmall fiſhing village. The land by the ſea, 
a continued high ſand-bank, and fo violent a ſea, 
that it is impoſſible to land with boat or canoe, 
© From this river to La Vera Cruz is ſix leagues. 
more, the coaſt ſtill weſt, There is a reef of rocks 
runs along the ſhore from Alvarado to Vera Cruz, 
yet a good channel for ſmall veſſels to paſs between 
it and the ſhore. And about two leagues: to the 
eaſt of Vera Cruz are two iſlands called Sacrifice 
Iſlands. I have ſet down the diſtance between Al- 
varado and La Vera Cruz, according to the com- 
mon account of twelve leagues, which I take to be 
rruer, but our draughts make it twenty-four. The 
land by the ſea is much the ſame. 

La Vera Cruz is a fine town ſeated in the very 
bottom of the bay of Mexico, at the S. W. point 
or corner of the bay, for ſo far the land runs weit; 
and there it turns about to the north. There is a 
good harbour before it, made by a ſmall iſland, or 

| rock rather, juſt in its mouth, which makes it very 
=_—  commodious. Here the Spaniards have built a 
£ ſtrong fort, which commands the harbour ; and 
there are great iron rings fixed in the fort wall a- 
gainſt'the harbour for ſhips to faſten the cables. For 
the north winds blow ſo violently here in their ſea- 
ſons that ſhips are not ſafe at anchors, 
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This fort is called St, John d'Ulloa ; and the 
Spaniards do frequently call the town of Vera Cruz 

by this name. | | 
The town is a place of great trade, being the ſea 
port to the city of Mexico, and moſt of the great 
towns and cities in this kingdom; ſo that all the 
European commodities ſpent in theſe parts, are 
landed here, and their goods brought hither and 
exported from hence. Add to this, that all the 
treaſure brought from Manila, in the Eaſt Iadies, 
comes hither through the country from Accapulco. 
The flota comes hither every three years from 
Old Spain; and beſides goods of the product of 
the country, and what is brought from the Eaft In- 
dies and ſhipped on board them : the king's plate 
that is gathered in this kingdom; together with 
what belongs to the merchants, amounts to a vaſt 
ſum. Here alſo comes every year the Barralaventa 
fleet in October or November, and ſtays till March. 
, This is a ſmall ſquadron, conſiſting of ſix or ſeven 
fail of ſtout ſhips, ſrom twenty to fifty guns, which 
are ordered to viſit all the Spaniſh ſea port towns 
once every year, chiefly to hinder foreigners from 
trading, and to ſuppreſs privateers. From this port 
they go to Havanna on the north ſide of Cuba to 
ſell their commodities. —From hence they paſs thro” 
the gulph of Florida, ſtanding ſo far to the north 
as to be out of the trade-winds, which are com- 
monly between 30 d. and 40 d. of Jatitude, and 
being in a variable winds-way, they ſtretch away 
to the eaſtward till they may fetch Porto Rico, if 
they have buſineſs there, if not, they keep ſtill to 
the eaſtward till they come to Trinidada, an iſland 
near the main, inhabited by the Spaniards, and the 
moſt eaſtern part of any conſequence in the north 
ſeas. The Barralaventa fleet touches there firſt, 
and from thence ſails to Margarita, a conſiderable 
e Spaniſh 


leagues. 
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Spaniſh iſland near the main. From thence they 

coaſt down to Comana and La Guiara, and paſſing 
by the coaſt of Carracus, they ſail towards the 
gulph of Maracaibo ; from thence they double cape 
de La Vela, and fo down to Rio de La Hacha, St. 


Martha and Carthagena, If they meet with any 
Engliſh or Dutch trading ſloops, they chace and 


take them, if they be not too nimble! for them: 


the privateers keep out of their way, ang al- 


ways intelligence where they are. 
From Carthagena they fail to Porto Bello, and 


4 en thence to Campeachy, and laſtly, to La Vera 


Cruz; and this is their annual navigation about the - 


Weſt Indian coaſt. 
La Vera Cruz was taken by the privateers about 
the year 1685, under the conduct of one John 


Ruſſel, an old Logwood-cutter who had formerly 


been taken by the Spaniards and ſent to Mexico; 
where learning Spaniſh, he by that means eſcaped 
to La Vera Cruz and being releaſed 'from thence, 


afterwards managed this expedition. | 


From hence to Old Vera Cruz is five leagues. 
This was the firſt town of that name, but wanting 
a good harbour, it was removed to the place where 


it now ſtands. 


From Old Vera Cruz to Tiſpo is about fifteen 
leagues; the coaſt lies north and ſouth. Tiſpo is 


'a pretty handſome ſmall town, built cloſe by oo 


ſea, and watered with a little rivulet; but wanting 

a harbour, it is deſtitute of any maritime- trade. 
From Tiſpo to the river Panuco is about twenty 

The coaſt lies north and ſouth neareſt ; 


it is a large river deſcending out of the very bowels 


of the country, and running eaſt, falls into the 


gulph of Mexico, in latitude about 21-50 minutes. 
It has ten or eleven feet water on the bar, and is 


often viſited with barks that fail up it, as far as the 
city 
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city Panuco, diſtant from the ſea about twenty 
leagues 3 the principal of this country, and a bi- 
ſhops See. There are two churches, one convent 
and a chapel, and about five hundred families of 
Spaniards, Mulatoes and Indians, The houſes are 
large. and ſtrong, with ſtone walls, and they are 
thatched with paimeto leaves. | 

One branch of this river comes out of the la- 
gune of Tompeque, and mixes with this, three 
leagues before it falls into the ſea; therefore it is 
ſometimes called the river of Tompeque. The la- 
gune ot Tompeque lies on the ſouth fide of the ri- 
ver, and breed abundance of fiſh, eſpecially ſhrimps. 
There is a town of the ſame name, built on its 
banks, whole inhabitants are moſt fiſhermen. Be- 
yond this lagune there is another large one, wherein 
is an ifland and tqwn, named Haniago ; its inha- 
bitants molt fiſhermen, whole chief employment is 
to take ſhrimps, Theſe they boil with water and 
falt, in great coppers for that purpoſe, and having 
dried them afterwards in the ſun, they are made up 
in packs and ſent to all the chief Towns in the 
country, eſpecially to Mexico, where, tho' but a 
hungry ſort of food, they are mightily eſteemed. 

The account I have given of the Campeachy ri- 
vers, &c. was the refult of the particular obſerva- 
tions I made in cruiſing about that coaſt, in which 
I ſpent eleven or twelve months. For when the 
violent ſtorm, before-mentioned cook us, I was bur 
juſt ſettling to work, and not having a ſtock of 
wood to purchaſe ſuch proviſion as was ſent from 
Jamaica, as the old ſtanders had; 1 with many 
more in my circumſtances, was forced to range a- 
bout to ſeek a ſubſiſtance in company of ſome pri- 
vateers then in the. bay: in which rambles we vih - 
ted all the rivers from Trieſt to Alvarado; and 
made many deſcents into the country among the 
| | Villages 
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villages there, where we got Indian corn to eat 
with the beef, and other fleſh that we got by the 
way, or manatee and turtle, which was alſo a great 
ſupport to us. | | | 
Alvarado was the weſtermoſt place I was at. 
Thither we went in two barks with thirty men in 
each, and had ten or eleven men killed and deſpe- 
rately wounded in taking the fort, being four or 
five hours engaged in that ſervice, in which time 
the inhabitants having plenty of boats and canoes, 
carried all their riches and beſt moveables away. It 
was after ſunſet before the fort yielded; and grows 
ing dark, we could not purſue them, bur reſted 
quietly that night; the next day we killed, ſalted 
and ſent on board twenty or thirty beeves, and a 
good quantity of {alt-fiſh, and Indian corn, as much 
as we could ſtow away. Here were but few hogs, 
and thoie eat very fiſny, therefore we did not much 
elteem them: but of cocks, hens and ducks were 
ſent on board in abundance, The tame parrots we 
found here were the largeſt and fineſt birds of their 
kind I ever ſaw in the Weſt Indies. Their colour 
was yellow and red, very curiouſly mixed ; they 
would prate very prettily ; and there was ſcarce a 
man but what ſent on board one or two of them. 
So that with proviſion, cheſts, hencoops and par- 
rot- cages, our ſhips. were full of lumber, with 
which we intended to fail ; but the ſecond day af- 
ter we took the fort, having had a weſterly wind 
with rain, all the morning, ſeven armadilloes that 
were ſent from La Vera Cruz appeared in ſight, 
within a mile of the bars, coming in full ſail ; but 
they could ſcarce ſtem the current of the river, 
which was very well for us, for we were not a lit- 
tle ſurprized. Yet we got under ſail in order to 
meet them; and clearing our decks by heaving all 
the lumber overboard, we drove out over 1 4 
efore 
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before they reached it; but they being to wind- 
ward, forced us to exchange a few ſhots with them, 
Their admiral's ſhip was called the Toro. 'She 
| had ten guns and one hundred men; another had. 
four guns and eighty men; the reſt having no a] 
guns, had qnly ſixty or ſeventy men apiece, arme 
with muſkets, and the veſſels barricadoed roun 
with bull-hides ' breaft high. We had not above 
fifty men in hoth ſhips, ſix guns in one and two 
in the other. As ſoon as we were'oyer the bar, we 
got our larboard tacks on board and ſtood to the 
eaſtward, as nigh the wind as we could lie. The 
Spaniards came away quartering on us; and our 
ſhip being the head-moſt, the Toro came directly 
towards us, deſigning to board us. We kept firing 
at her, in hopes to have lamed either maſt or yard 3 
but failing, juſt as ſhe was ſhearing. aboard, we 
gave her a good volley, and preſently clap'd the 
helm'a weather, wore our ſhip, and got our ſtar- 
board tack aboard, ſtood to the weſtward ; and ſo 
left the Toro, but were ſaluted by all the ſmall 
craft as we paſt by them, who ſtood to the eaſt- 
ward, after the Toro, then in purſuit and cloſe by 
our conſort. We ſtood to the weſt ward till we 
were againſt the river s mouth, then tack'd and by 
the help of the current that came out of the river, 
we were near a mile to windward of them all; 
then we made ſail to aſſiſt our conſort who was hard 
put to it, but on our approach the Tore edged 
away toward the ſhore, as did all the reſt, and ſtood 
away for Alvarado; and we glad of the deliyerangs, 
went away to the eaſtward, and viſited all the ri- 
vers in our return again to Trieſt, and ſearched the 
bays for munjack to carry with us for ig 272 
uſe, as we had done before for the” ie be 
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- Munjack is a fort of pitch or bitumen which we 
find in lumps, from three or four pounds to thirty | 
ds in a Jump, waſhed up by the ſea, and left 
| in all the ſandy-bays on all this coaſt; it is in 
ſubſtance like pitch, but blacker z it melts by the 
heat of the ſun, and runs abroad as pitch would 
do if expoſed, as this is, on the bays: the ſmell 
of it is not fo pleafant, neither does it ſtick fo 
firmly. as pitch, but is apt to peel off from the 
feams or ſhips bottom ; however we find it very 
uſeful where we want pitch; and becauſe it is com- 
monly mixed with ſand by lying on the bays, we 
melt it and refine it very well before we uſe it; 
and commonly temper with oil or tallaw to correct 
it; for thouph it melts by the heat of the ſun, yet 
it is of a harſher nature than pitch. I never found 
the like in any other part of the world, neither can 
1 tel} from whence it comes. e 
And now the effects of the late ſtorm being al- 
moſt forgot, the lagune men ſettled again to their 
employments; and I among the reſt fell to work 
in the caſt lagune, where I remained till my depar- 
ture for Jamaica. | 5 
I ſhall only add as to this logwood trade in gene- 
ral, that I take it be one of the moſt profitable to 
England, and neareſt reſembles that of Newfound- 
land, fince what ariſes from both, is the product of 
| bare labour, and that the perſons employed herein 
are ſupported by the produce of their native country, 
It is not my bulineſs to determine how far we 
might have a right of gutting wood there, but this 
I can ſay, that the Spaniards never receive leſs da- 
mage from the perſons who generally follow that 


trade, than when they are employed upon that work. 
While I was here the laft time, capt. Gibbs ar- 
rived in a ſhip of about 100 tons, and brought with 
him tweny ſtout New-England Indians that = 
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taken in the wars there, deſigning to have ſold them 
at Jamaica, but not finding a good market, brought 
them hither to cut logwood, and hired one Mr, 
Richard Dawkins to be their overſeer; who carried 


them to work at Summaſenta; but about a week 


after, the captain came thither in his boat from 
One- Buſh-Key where his ſhip lay, and the overſeer 
having ſome buſineſs, deſired leave to be abſent for 


two or three days; but as ſoon as he and the ſeamen 


were gone, the Indians taking their opportunity, 
killed the captain and marched off, deſigning to re- 
turn to their own country by land: they were ſeen 


about a month after, and one of them was taken — 


r 


near the river Tondelo. e 

After J had ſpent about ten or twelve months at 
the logwood trade, and was grown pretty well ac- 
quainted with the traffic here, I left the employment, 
yet with a deſign to return hither after I had been 
in England; and accordingly went from hence with 
captain Chambers of London, bound to Jamaica. 


We failed from Tieſt the beginning of April 1678, 
and arrived at Jamaica jn May, where I remained 


a ſmall time, and returning for England with capt. 
Loader of London, arrived there the beginning 
of Auguſt the ſame year; and at the beginning 
of the following year, I ſet out again forJamaica, 
in order to have gone thence to Campeachy ; 


but it proved to be a voyage round the World, 


CHAP, 
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ws C H. AP. VII. 
* he auther's departure from England, and arrival in 
Jamaica. His firſt going over the Iſthmus of Ames, 
rica into the South Seas. _ 


; 1 LEFT England on this voyage, at the begin- 
J ning of the year 1679, in the Loyal Merchant 
of London, bound for Jamaica, captain Knapman 
commander: and went a paſſenger, defigning when 
F came thither, to go from thence to the bay of 
Campeachy, in the gulph of Mexico, to cut logwood; 
where in my former voyages I had ſpent about three 
years in that employ, and was well acquainted with 

_— —— 
We ſailed with a profperous gale without any im- 
pediment, or remarkable paſſage in our voyage; 
:unleſs that when we eame in ſight of the iſland Hiſ- 
Paniola, and were coaſting along on the ſouth ſide 
of it, by the little iſle of Vacca, or Aſh, I obſerv- 
ed captain Knapman was more vigilant than ordi- 
nary, keeping at a good diftance off ſhore, for fear 
of coming too near thoſe ſmatt low iflands, as he 
did once in a vorage from England, about the 
year 673, and loſt his ſhip there, by the careleſs- 
neſs of his mates. But we ſucceeded better, and 
arrived ſafe at Port Royal in Jamaica ſome time in 
April 1679, and went immediately on fore. 
I had brought ſome goods, with me from Eng- 
land which J intended to, ſell here, and ſtock my- 
ſelf with rum and ſugar, ſaws, axes, hats, ſtockings, 
ſhoes, and ſuch other commodities, as I knew 
would ſell among the Campeachy logwood cutters. 
Accordiogly 1 ſald my Engliſh cargo at Port Roy- 
al ; but upon ſome maturer conſiderations of my 


intended voyage to Campeachy, I changed my 
** | thoughts 
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choughts of that deſign, and continued at Jamaica 
all that year, in expectation of ſome other buſineſs. 
- T ſhall not trouble the reader with my obſerva- 
tions at that iſle, ſo well known to Engliſnmen; 
nor with the particulars of my own affairs during 
my ſtay there. But in ſhort, having there made a 
purchaſe of a ſmall eſtate in Dorſetſhire, near my 
native county of Somerſet, from one whole title to 
it I was well aſſured of, I was juſt embarking my 
ſelf for England, about Chriſtmas, 1679, when 
one Mr. Hobby invited me to go firſt a ſhort trading 
voyage to the country of the Moſkitos, of whom I 
ſhall ſpeak in my next chapter. I was willing to 
get up ſome money before my return, having laid 
out what I had at Jamaica; ſo I ſent the writings 
of my new purchaſe along with the ſame friends 
whom I ſhould have accompanied to England, and 
went on board Mr. Hobby — FE 
Soon after our ſetting out we came to an anchor 
again in Negril bay, at the weſt end of Jamaica; 
but finding there captains Coxon, Sawkings, Sharp, 
and other privateers, Mr. Hobby's men all left him 
to go with them, upon an expedition they had con- 
trived, leaving not one with him beſides myſelf, 
and being thus left alone, after three or four days 
ſtay with Mr. Hobby, I was the more ealily per- 
ſuaded to go with them too. bn „ 
It was ſoon after Chriſtmas 1679, when we ſes 
out. The firſt expedition was to Porto Bello, 
which being accompliſhed, it was reſolved to march 
by land over the Iſthmus of Darien, upon ſome new 
adventures in the ſouth ſeas. Accordingly on the 
fifth of April 1680, we went aſhore on the Iſthmus, 
near Golden Ifland, one of the Sambaloes, to the 
number of between three and four hundred men, 
carrying with us ſuch proviſions as were neceſſary, 
and toys wherewith to gratify the wild Indians, 
01507 | y” through 
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through whoſe country we were to paſs. In about 
nine days march we arrived at Santa Maria, and 
took it, and after a Ray there of about three days, 
we went on to the ſouth ſea coaſt; and there em- 
barked ourſelves in ſuch canoes and periagos, as 
our Indian friends furniſhed us with. We were in 
fight of Panama by the 23d of April, and having 
in vain attempted Puebla Nova, before which Saw- 
kings, then commander in chief, and others, were 
killed, we made ſome ſtay at the neighbouring iſles 
of Quibo. I > 4 8 
Here we teſolved to change our courſe, and ſtand 
away to the ſouthward for the coaſt of Peru. Ac- 
cordingly we left the keys or iſles of Quibo the 6th 
of June, and ſpent the reſt of the year in that 
ſouthern courſe; for touching at the iſles of Gorgo- 
nia and Plata, we came to Ylo, a ſinall town on 
the coaſt of Peru, and took it. This was in Oc- 
tober, and in November we went thence to Co- 
 quimbo on the ſame coaſt, and about Chriſtmas 
were got as far as the iſle of John Fernandes, which 
was the fartheſt of our courſe to the ſouthward. 
After Chriſtmas we went back again to the north- 
ward, having à deſign upon Arica, a ſtrong town 
advantageouſly ſituated in the hollow of the elbow, 
or bending of the Peruvian coaſt. But being there 
repulſed with great loſs, we continued our courſe 
northward, till by the middle of April we were 
come in ſight of the iſle of Plata, a little to the 
ſouthward of the equinoctial line. 19. 
- T have related this part of 'my voyage thus ſum- 
marily and conciſely, as well becauſe the world 
hath. accounts of it already, in the relations that 
Mr. Ringroſe and others have given of capt. Sharp's 
expedition, who was made chief commander, upon 
Sawking's being killed; as alſo, becauſe in the 
proſecution of this voyage I ſhall come to _ - 
| | thele 
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theſe again, upon occaſion of my going the 
— ru into the ſouth ſeas; and hall there de- 
ſcribe at large the places both of north and ſouth 
America, as they occurred to me. And for this 
reaſon, to avoid needleſs repetitions, and haſten to 
ſuch particulars,” as the publick hath hitherto had 
no account of, I have choſen to comprize the rela- 
tion of my voyage hitherto, in this ſhort 

and place it as an introduction before the reſt, that 
the readers may the better perceive where I mean to 
begin to be particular. | 


All therefore that I have to add to the introduc- - 


tion, is this, that while we lay at the iſle of John 
Fernandes, captain Sharp was, by general conſent, 
difplaced from being commander; the company 
not being ſatisfied either with his courage or beha- 
viour. In his ſtead, captain Watling was advanc- 
ed ; but he being killed ſhortly after before Arica, 
we were without a commander during all the reſt of 
our return towards Plata. Now Watling being 
killed, a great number of the meaner fort began to 
be as earneſt for chuſing captain Sharp again into 
the vacancy, as before they had been forward to 
turn him out: and on the other ſide, the abler and 

more experienced men, being altogether diflatisfied 
with Sharp's former conduct, would by no means 
conſent to have him rechoſen. In ſhort, by that 
time we were come in ſight of the iſland Plata, the 
difference between the contending parties was grown 
ſo high, that they reſolved to part companies; hav- 
ing firſt made an agreement, that which ſoever 
ould, upon polling, appear to have the majority, 
ſhould keep the ſhip, and the other ſhould content 
themſelves with the launch or long-boat and canoes, 
and return back over the iſthmus, or go to ſeele 
their fortune otherways, as they would. 
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- Accordingly we put it to the vote; and upon di- 

_- viding, Captain Sharp's party carried it. I, who 
had never been pleaſed with his management thoughl 
had hitherto kept my mind to myſelf, now declar- 

ed myſelf on the fide of thoſe that were out-voted ; 

-and, according to our agreement, we took our 


ſhares of ſuch neceſſaries, as were fit to carry over 
land with us, (for that was our reſolution ; and ſo 


Nr en for our departure. 


HAP. VIII. 


An account of the authors return out of the South Seas 

to his landing near cape St. Lawrence, in the 
Iſthmus of Darien ; with an occafional Aan pen | 
5 the Moſkito Indians. 


Pril tlie 17th 1681, about ten b'c Ari in \ the 
morning, being twelve leagues N. W. from 
the iſland Plata, we left Captain Sharp and thoſe 

who were willing to go with him in the ſhip, and 
embarked in our launch and canoes, deſigning for 
the river Sahta Maria, in the gulf of St. Michael, 

which is about two hundred leagues from the iſle 
of Plata: we were in number forty-four white men 
who bore arms, a Spaniſh Indian, who bore arms 
alſo; and two Moſkito Indians, who always bear 
arms among the privateers, and are much valued 
by them for ſtriking fiſh, and turtle, or tortoiſe, 
and manatee or ſea cow; and five ſlaves taken in 
the South Seas, who fell to our ſnare. 

The craft which carried us was a launch, er long 
boar, one Canoe, and another canoe, which had been 
fawn aſunder in the middle, in order to have made 
-bumkins, or veſſels for carrying water, if we had 
not ſeparated from our ſhip, which we join'd toge- 
| _ _ and made it tight, providing _ is 
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help us along; and for three days before we parted, 
we ſifted ſo much flour as we could well carry, and 
rubb'd up twenty or thirty pound of chocolate with 
ſugar to ſweeten it; theſe things and a kettle the 
ſlaves carried alſo on their backs after we landed. 
And becauſe there were ſome who deſigned to go 
with us that we knew were not well able to march, 
we gave out, that if any man faultred in the jour- 
ney over land he muſt expect to be ſhot to death 
for we knew that the Spaniards would ſoon be after 
us, and one man falling into their hands might be 
the ruin of us all; by giving an account of our 
ſtrength and condition; yet, this would not deter'em 
from going with us. We had but a little wind 
when we parted from our ſhip z but, before twelve 
o'clock the ſea-breeze came in ſtrong; which was 
like to founder us before we got in with the ſhore, 
for our ſecurity ; therefore, we cut up an old dry 
hide that we. brought with us, and barricadoed the 
lanch all round with it to keep the water out. A- 
bout ten o'clock at night we got in about ſeven 
leagues to windward of Cape Paſſao under the Line, 
and then it proved calm; ſo we lay and drove all 
night, being fatigued the preceding day. The 18th 
day we had little wind till the afternoon, and then 
we made fail, ſtanding along the ſhore to the north- 
ward, with the wind at S. S. W. and fair weather. 
At (even o'clock we came abreaſt af Cape Paſſao, 
and found a ſmall bark at an anchor in a ſmall bay 
to leeward of the cape, which we took, our own 
boats being too ſmall to tranſport. us. We ſeized 
her juſt under the equinoctial line, and ſhe was not 


only a help to us, but in taking her we were ſafe + 
from being deſcribed ; we did not deſign to have 


meddled with any when we parted with our con- 
ſorts, nor to have ſeen any if we could have hel 


az 


vent from thence, having the wind at S. W. a br 
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it. The bark came from Gallio laden with timber, 


und was bound for Guiaquil. | 


The 19th day in the morning we came to an an- 
chor about twelve leagues to the ſouthward of cape 


St. Franciſco, to put our new bark into a better 


trim: in three or four hours we finiſhed our buſi 
nefs, made ſail again, and ſteered along the coaſt 
with the wind at S8. S. W. intending to touch at 
Gorgonia. - e wo 
Being to the northward of cape St. Franciſco we 
met with very wet weather 3 but the wind continu- 
ing we arrived at Gorgonia the 24th day in the 
morning, before it was light, we were afraid to ap- 
proach in the day time, for fear the Spaniards 
mould lie there for us, being the place where we 
careened lately, and where they might expect us. 

When we came aſhore we found the Spaniards 
Had been there to ſeek after us, by a houſe they had 
built, which would entertain one hundred men, and 
by a great croſs before the doors. This was token 


enongh chat the Spaniards did expect us this day a. 
— therefore, we examined our priſoners if they 


any thing of it, who confeſſed they had heard 
of a periago, (or large canoe) that rowed with four- 
teen oars, which was kept in a river on the main, 
and once in two or three days came over to Gorgo- 
nia purpoſely to ſee for us; and that having diſco- 
vered us, ſne was to make all ſpeed to Panama with 
the news z where they had three ſhips ready to ſend 


We lay here all the day, and ſcrubb'd our new 
bark; that if ever we ſhould be chaſed we might the 
better eſcape: we fill'd our water in the . 


4 


ke 2gth-day we had much wind and rain, and 
we loſt the canoe that had been cut and was joined 
together; 
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together ; we would have gladly kept all our canoes 
to carry us up the river, the bark not being ſo con- 
venient. | | 2 72 TRE 
The 2th day we kept on with. a moderate gale 
of wind at S. W. In the afternoon we had exceſſive 
ſhowers:of Min 1556 e : 
The 28th day was very wet all the morning; 
betwixt ten and eleven it cleared up, and we ſaw 
two great ſhips about a league and a half to the 
weſtward of us, we being then two leagues from the 
ſhore, and about ten leagues to the ſouthward of 
point Garrachina. Theſe ſhips had been cruiſing 
between Gorgonia and the gulf ſix months; but 
whether our priſoners did know it I cannot tell. 
We preſently furled our ſails, and rowed in cloſe. 
under the ſhore, knowing that they were cruiſers 5 
for if they had been bound to Panama this wind 
would have carried them thither z and no ſhips bound 
from Panama come on this ſide the bay, but keep 
the north ſide of the bay till as far as the keys of 
Quibo to the weſtward; and, then if they are bound 
to the ſouthward they ſtand over and may fetch 
Gallo, or betwixt it and cape St. Franciſco. | 
The glare did not continne long before it rained 
again, and kept us from the ſight of each over ; 
but, if they had ſeen and chaſed us, we were reſolv- 
ed to run our bark and canoes aſhore, and betake 
ourſelves to the mountains to travel over land; for 
we knew that the Indians which lived in theſe parts 
never had any commerce with the Spaniards ʒſ o we 

might have had a chance for our lives. 
The 29th day, at nine o'clock in the morniag, 
we came to an anchor at point Garrachina, about 
ſeven leagues from the gulf of St. Michael, which 
was the place where we firſt came into the South 
Seas, and the way by which we deſigned to _— 
h ere 
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Here we lay all the day, and went aſhore and 
dried our cloaths, clean'd our guns, dried our am- 
munition, and prepared ourſelves againſt our ene- 
mies, if we ſhould be attacked; for we did expect 
to find ſome oppoſition at landing z we likewiſe kept 
a good-look-out all the day, for fear of thoſe two 
thips that we ſaw the day before. 

The zoth day in the morning at eight d clock 
ve came into the gulf of St. Michael's mouth; for 
we put from point Garrachina in the evening, de- 
 figning to have reach'd the iſlands in the gulf be- 
fore day, that we might better effect our eſcape 
from our enemies, if we ſhould find any of them 
waijing to ſtop our paſſage. Be” 

About nine o'clock we came to an anchor a 
mile without a large iſland, which lies four * 
from the mouth of the river; we had other ſmall 

F An lands without us, and might have gone up into the 

- river, having a ſtrong tide of flood, but would 

not venture farther till we had lookt well about us. 

4 We immediately ſent a canoe aſhore on the iſland, 

where we ſaw (what we always feared) a ſhip at the 

_ of the river, lying cloſe by the ſhore, and 

a large tent by it, by which we found it would ph 2 
hard taſk for us to eſcape tem. 

When the canoe came aboard with this news, 
ſome of our men were a little diſheartned 3 but it 
was no more than I ever expected. 

Our care was now to get ſafe over land, ſeeing 

ve could not land here according to our defire z 
therefore, before the tide of flood was ſpent, we 
manned our canoe, and rowed again to the iſland, 

to ſee if the enemy was yet in motion. When we 
came aſhore we diſperſed ourſel ves all over the iſland, 
prevent our enemies from coming any way to 

view us; and preſently after high water, we ſaw. a 

mall canoe coming over from the ſhip to the iſland 
that 
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that we were on, which made us all get into our 
canoe and wait their coming; we lay cloſe till they 
came within piſtol-ſhot of us, and then being ready, 
we ſtarted out and took them. There were in her 
one white man and two Indians; who being exam- 
ined, told us that the ſhip which we ſaw at the ri- 
vers mouth, had lain there fix months, guarding 
the river, waiting for our coming; that ſhe had 
twelve guns and one hundred and fifty ſeamen and 
foldiers : that the ſeamen. all lay aboard, but the 
ſoldiers lay afhore in their tents ; that there were 
three hundred men at the mines, who had all ſmall 
arms, and would be aboard in two tides time. They 
| likewiſe told us, that their were two ſhips cruiſing 
in the bay, between this place and Gorgonia; the 
biggeſt had twenty guns, and two hundred men; 
the other ten guns, and | one hundred and 
fifty men: beſides all this they told us that the 
Indians on this ſide the country were our enemies, 
which was the worſt news of all. However, we 
preſently brought theſe priſoners aboard, and got 
under ſail, turning out with the tide of ebb, for 10 
was not convenient to ſtay longer there. 
We did not long conſider what to do, but re- 
ſolved to land that night, or the next day betimes, 
for we did not queſtion but we ſhould either get a 
good commerce with the Indians, by ſuch toys as 
we had purpoſely brought with us, or elſe force 
our way through the country, in ſpight of all their 
oppoſition; and we did not fear what theſe Spani- 
ards could do againſt us, in caſe they ſhould land 
and come after us. Wo had a ſtrong ſoutherly 
wind, which blew right in; and the tide of ebb be- 
og far ſpent, we could not turn out. 
E adviſed them to run into Congo, which is a 
river about, three leagues from the lands where we 
lay; which with a ſoutherly wind we * have 
one; 
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done; and when we were got ſo high as the tide 
flows, then we might have landed: but all the ar- 
guments I could uſe were not of farce ſufficient to 
convince them that there was a large river ſo near 
us, but they would land ſomewhere, they neither 

knew how, where, nor when. | 

When we had rowed and towed againſt de Wind 
all night, we Juſt got about cape St. — in the 
morning, and failing about four miles farther to 
the we ward, we run into a ſmall creek within two 

keys, or little iſlands, and rowed up to the head of 
the creek, being about a mike, and there we landed 
Ma 1, 1681. 
e got out all our proviſion and cloaths, and then 
fook our veſſel. 

While we were landing, and fixing our knaplacks 
to march, our Moſkito Indians ſtruck a plentiful 
diſh of fiſh, which we immediately dreſt, and ee 
with ſatisfied our hunger. 

Having mentioned the Moſkito ns ie may 
not be amiſs to conclude this chapter with a ſhort 
account of them. They are tall, well made, raw- 
boned, luſty, ſtrong. & nimble of foot, lo viſaged, 
lank black hair, look ſtern, hard favaur'd and of a 
dark copper colour complexion. They are but a. 
' ſmall nation or family, and not one hundred men 
of them in number, inhabiting on the main, on the 
north-fide near cape Gratias-a-Dios ; between cape 
Honduras and Nicaragua. They are very ingeni- 
ous at throwing the lance, fiſhgig, harpoon, or any 

anner of dart, being bred to it trom their infancy, 
for the children imitating their parents, never go a- 
broad without a lance in their hands, which they 
throw at any object, till uſe hath made them mat- 
ters of the art. Then they learn to put by a lance, 
arrow, or dart, the manner is thus. Two boys 
ſhall ſtand at @ ſmall diſtance, and dart a blunt ſtick 

at 
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nt one another; each of them holding a ſmall ſtick 
in his right hand, with which he ſtrikes away that. 
which was darted at him. As they grow in years 
they become more dexterous and courageous, - and 
then they will ſtand a fair mark, to any one that 


will ſhoot arrows at them, which they will put by 
with a very ſmall ſtick, no bigger than the rammer 
of a fowling · piece; and when they are grown to be 
men, they will guard themſelves from arrows the 
they come very thick at them, provided two da 
not. happen to come at once. They have extraor- 
dinary good eyes, and will diſcry a fail at fea far - 
ther, and ſee any thing better than we. Their 
chief employment in their own country is to ſtrike 
fiſh, turtle or manatee, the manner of which is de- 
ſcribed in chap. 10. For this they are eſteemed and 
coveted by all privateers ; for one or two of them 
in a ſhip will maintain an hundred men: ſo that 
when we careen our ſhips, we chuſe commonly ſuch 
places where there is plenty of turtle or manatee for 
theſe Moſkito- men to ſtrike; and it is very rare to 
find privateers deſtitute of one or more of them, 
when the commander, ar maſt of the men are Eng- 
liſn; but they do not love the French, and the Spa- 
niards they hate mortally. When they come among 
privateers, they get the uſe of guns, and prove ve- 
ry good markſmen: they behave themſelves very 
bold in fight, and never ſeem to flinch or hang 
back; for they think that the white men witl 
whom they are, know better than they do when it 
is beſt to fight ; and ler the diſadvantage of their 
party be never ſo great, they will never yield nor 
give back while any of their party ſtand. I could 
never perceive any religion nor any ceremonies, ot 
ſuperſtitious obſervations among them, being ready 
to imitate us in whatſoever they ſaw us do at any 
time. Only they ſeem to fear the devil, they. call 

—— Walleſaw ; 


Cleared a ſpot of land, and hath planted it, he ſel- 
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Walleſaw ; and they ſay he often appears to ſome. 
among them, whom our men commonly call their 
Prieſt, when they deſire to ſpeak witn him on ur- 
t buſineſs; but the reſt know not any thing of 
= nor how. he appears, otherwiſe than as:theſe 
prieſts tell them. Yet they all ſay they muſt not 


anger him, for then he will beat them, and that 
ſometimes he carries away theſe their prieſts. Thus 


much I have heard from ſome of them who ſpoke 
good Engliſh . : 

They marry but one wife, wich 5 Wh they live - 
till death ſeparates them. At their firſt coming to- 
gether, the man makes a very ſmall plantation, for 
there is land enough, and they may chuſe what ſpot 


they pleaſe, They delight to ſettle near the ſea, or 


by ſome river, for the ſake of ſtriking fiſh, their be- 


loved employment, 


Far within land there are other Indians, b 
whom they are always at war. After the man hath 


dom minds it afterwards, but leaves the managing 


of it to his wife, and he goes out a ſtriking; ſome- 
times he ſeeks only for fiſh, at other times for tur- 


tle or manatee, and whatever he gets he brings 
home to his wife, and never ſtirs out to ſeek for 


more till it is all eaten. When hunger begins to 
bite, he either takes his canoe and ſeeks for more 
game at ſea, or walks out jnto the woods and hunts 


about for peccaree, warree, each a ſort of wild hogs 
or deer, and ſeldom returns empty handed, nor 
ſeeks for any more ſo long as any of it laſts. Their 
plantations are ſo ſmall, that they cannot ſubſiſt 
with what they produce: for their largeſt planta- 


tions have not above twenty or thirty plantain-trees, 
a bed of yams and potatoes, a buſh of Indian pep- 
per, and a ſmall ſpot of pine-apples ; which laſt 


kruit is the main thing they * in, for _ 
cle 
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| theſe they make a ſort of drink which our men call 
pine-drink, much eſteemed by theſe Moſkito's, and 
to which they invite each other to be merry, pro- 
viding fiſh and fleſh alſo. Whoever of them makes 
of this liquor treats his neighbours, making a lit- 
cle canoe full at a time, and enough to make them 
all drunk; and it is ſeldom that ſuch feaſts are 
made, but the party that makes them hath ſome 
deſign, either to be revenged> for ſome injury done 
him, or to debate of ſuch differences as have hap- 
pened between him and his neighbours, and to ex- 
amine into the truth of ſuch matters. Yet before 
they are warmed with drink, they never ſpeak one 
word of their grievances; and the women, who 
commonly know their huſbands deſigns, prevent 
them from doing any injury to each other by hid- 
ing their lances, harpoons, bows and arrows, or 
any other weapon that they have. 53 
The Moſkitos are in general very civil and kind 
to the Engliſh, of whom they receive a great deal 
of reſpect, both when they are aboard their ſhips, 
and alſo aſhore, either in Jamacia, or elſewhere, 
whither they often come with the feamen. We 
always humour them, letting them go any whither 
they will, and return to their country in any veſſel 
bound that way, if they pleaſe. They will have 
the management of themſelves in their ſtriking, 
and will go in their own little canoe, which our 
men could not go in without danger of overſetting; 
nor will they then let any white man come in their 
eanoe, but will go a ftriking in it juſt as they © 
pleaſe; all which we allow them. For thould we 

erofs them, though they ſhould ſee ſhoals of fiſh, 
turtle, or the like; they will purpoſely ſtrike their 
Rarpoons and turtle-irons aſide, or fo glance them 
as to kill nothing. They have no form of go» 
vernment among them, but acknowledge the King 
0. 5. K of 
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of d for their Sovereign. They learn our 
language, and take the governor of Jamaica to. be 
one of the greateſt princes in the world. | 
While they are among the Engliſh, they wear 
good cloaths, and take delight to go neat and tight; 
but when they return again to their own country 
they put by all their cloaths, go after their own 
country faſhion, and wear only. a ſmall piece of 
linen tied about their waſtes, hanging down to 
their knees. 8 


CHAP. R. 


2 be author's jouruey from the South to the N. orth Sea, 
over tbe 7. erra Firma, or e of Darien, 


)JEING landed, May the iſt, we began our 
march about three o clock in the afternoon, 
qirecting our courſe by our pocket compaſſes north 
eaſt having gone about two milts, we came to the 
foot of a hill where we built ſmall hutts and 5 all 
night, having exceſſive rains till twelve o'clock. 
The ſecond day in the morning having fair wea- 
ther we aſcended the hill, and found a ſmall Indian 
path, which we followed till we found it run too 
much eaſterly, and then doubting it would carry 
us out of our way, we climbed ſome of the higheſt 
trees on the hill, which was furniſhed with as large 
and tall trees as ever I ſaw. At length we diſcover- 
ed ſome houſes in a valley on the north ſide of the 

ill, but being ſteep could not deſcend on that fide, 
ut followed the ſmall. path which led vs down the 
hill;on che caſt ſide, where we. preſently; found ſe- 
veral other Indian houſes. The firſt that we came 
to ar the foot of the hill, had none but women a | 
me, who could not 1) peak. Spaniſh, but gave 
each of us a good calabaſh or ſhell full of _— 
drink, The other houſes had ſome men at 8 * | 
. ut 
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but none that ſpoke Spaniſh ; yet we made a ſhift 
to buy ſuch food as their houſes or plantations af- 
forded, which we dreſt, and eat altogether ; having 
all ſorts of our proviſion in common, becauſe none 
ſhould live better than others, or pay dearer for 
any thing than it was worth. This day we had 
_ marched fix miles, Fin "Ii 
In the evening the huſbands of thoſe women 
came home, and told us in broken Spaniſh, that 
they had been on board the guard ſhip, which we 
fled from two days before, Ln we were now not 
above three miles from the mouth of the river 
Congo, and that they could go trom thence on 
board the guard ſhip in half a tides time. he 
This evening we ſupped plentifully on fowls, 
and pecaree; a ſort of wild hogs which we bought 
of the Indians, yams, potatoes, and plantains ſerved 
us for bread, whereof we had enough. After ſup- 
per we agreed with one of theſe Indians to guide us 
a days march into the country, towards the north 
ſide ; he was to have for his pains a hatchet, and 
his bargain was to bring us to a certain Indian's ha- 
bitation who could ſpeak Spaniſh, from whom we 
were in hopes to be better ſatisfied of our journey. 
The third day having fair weather, we began to 
ſtir betimes, and ſet out between fix and ſeven 
o'clock, marching through ſeveral old ruined plan- 
rations, This morning one of our men being tired 
gave us the ſlip. By twelve-of'clock we had gone 
eight miles, and arrived at the Indians houſe, Who 
lived on the bank of the river Congo, and ſpoke 
very good Spaniſh; to whom we declared the rea- 
EIS SE 22H 2 Cs TnL ns 
At firſt he ſeemed to be very dubious of entering 
into any difcourſe with us, and gave very imperti- 
nent anſwers to the queſtions that we demanded of 
him; he told us he knew no way to the north fide 
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. 
We were now. at a great loſs, not boo what 
courſe. to take, for we tempted him with 11 5 
money, bee macheats, or long knives, ut 
ning ould work on him, till one of our _ 
{ky-calgured. petticoat out of his ba on | 
put Hy on bis Wife; f Ae was ſo much pleaſed with 
tg her huſband, 84a ſogn brought him into a bet · 
ter Wenepr. He. could then fell us that he Pen 
Th us, but that he had cut his foot tw 7 days be 
fore, which made him uncapable of erving us. 
himſelf ; but he would take care that we ſhould not 
want a guide; and therefore he hired: the ſame In- 
qian wh0⁰ brought us hither, to conduct us two days 
warch further for another hatchet. The old man 
g have Ropped, us here all the day, becauſe it 
rained very hard; but our, buſineſs, required mae 
 hafte, our hn lying ſo near us, for he told us 
that he could go from his houſe on board the guard 
ſhip, in a tides. tide; and this was, the four 7 
ſince they ſaw us. So we marched three miles fa r- 
ther, and then built huts, Where we ſtayed all 
night; it raiped 1 the e! and * e 
* the We" 155 
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The fourth day we began our march betimes, for 
the forenoons were commonly fair, but much rain 
afternoon ; tho” whether it rained or ſhined it was 
much at one with us, for | verily believe we. croſt 
the rivers thirty times this day ; the [ndians having 
no paths to travel from one part of the country to 
another, and therefore guide themſelves by the ri- 
vers. We marched this day twelve miles, and then 
built our hut, and lay down to ſleep; but we al- 
ways kept two men on the watch, otherwiſe our 
own. ſlaves might have knock d us on the hea 
while we ſtept. It rained violently all the afternoo 
and moſt part of the night. We had much ado to 
kindle a fire this evening; our huts were but very 
mean or ordinary, and our fire ſmall, ſo that we 
could not dry our cloaths,. ſcarce warm ourſelves, 
and no ſort of food for the belly, all which made 
it very hard with us. I confeſs theſe hardſhips 2 
expelled the thoughts of an enemy, for now hav- 
ing been four days in the country,, we began to have 
but few other cares than how to get guides and 
food; the Spaniards were ſeldom in our thoughts, 
The fifth day we ſet out in the morning betimes, 
and having travelled ſeven miles in thoſe wild path- 
leſs woods, by ten o'clock in the morning we ar- 
rived at a young Spaniſh Indian's houſe, who had 


formerly lived with rhe biſhop of Panama. The 
young Indian was very briſk, ſpoke very gpod 
Spaniſh, and received us very kindly, This plan- 
tation afforded us ſtore of proviſion, yams, and po- 
tatoes, but nothing of any fleſh, beſides two fat 
monkeys we ſhot, part whereof we diſtributed to 
ſorne of our company, who were weak and ſickly ; 
for others we got eggs, and ſuch refreſhments as 
the Indians had, for we ſtill provided for the ſick 
and weak. We had a Spaniſh Indian in our com- 
pany, who firſt took up arms with captain Sawkins, 
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and had been with us ever ſince his death. He was 
perſuaded to live here by the maſter of the houſe, 
who promiſed him his ſiſter in marriage, and to be 
aſſiſtant to him in clearing a plantation; but we 
would not conſent to part with him here, for fear 
of ſome treachery, but promiſed to releaſe him in 
two or three days, when we were certainly out of 
danger of our enemies. We ſtayed here all the af- 
ternoon, and dried our cloaths and ammunition, 
cleared our guns, and provided ourſelves for a 
march the next morning. 3 
Our ſurgeon, Mr. Wafer, came to a ſad diſaſter 
here. Drying his powder, a careleſs fellow paſſed 
by with his pipe lighted, and ſet fire to it, which 
blew up and ſcorched his knee, and reduced him to 
that condition, that he was not able to march, 
wherefore we allowed him a ſlave to carry his things 
being all of us the more concerned at the accident ; 
becauſe we were liable ourſelves every momeat to 
misfortune, and none to look after us but him. 
This Indian plantation was ſeated on the bank of 
the river Congo, in a very fat ſoil, and thus far we 
might have come in our canoe, if I could have per- 
ſuaded them to it. | F 
The ſixth day we ſet out again, having hired ano- 
ther guide. Here we firſt croſt the river Congo in 
a canoe, having been from our firſt landing on the 
weſt ſide of the river, and being over, we marched 
to the eaſtward two miles, and came to another ri- 
ver, which we forded ſeveral times, though it was 
very deep. Two of our men were not able to 
keep company with us, but came after us as they 
were able. The laft time we forded the river, it 
was ſo deep, that our talleſt men ſtood in the deep: 
eſt place, and handed the ſick, weak, and ſhort 
men; by which means we all got over ſafe, except 
thoſe two who were behind. Foreſeeing a Wy 
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fity of wading through rivers frequently in our 
march, I took care before I left the ſhip to pro- 
vide myſelf a large joint of Bambo, which I ſtop'd 
at both ends, cloſing it with wax, ſo as to keep out 
any water. In this I preſerved my journal and o- 
ther writings from being wet, tho* I was ofted forc- 
ed to ſwim. When we were over this river we fat 
down to wait the coming of our conſorts who were 
left behind, and in half an hour they came. But 
the river by that time was ſo high, that they could 
not get over it, neither could we help them over, 
but bid them be of good comfort and ſtay till the 
river fell ; but we marched two miles farther by the 
ſide of the river, and there built our huts, having 
gone this day ſix miles. We had ſcarce finiſhed 
our huts before the river roſe much higher, and 
overflowing the banks, obliged us to remove into 
higher ground ; but night came on before we could 
build more huts, ſo we lay ſtraggling in the woods, 
ſome under one tree, ſome under another, as we 
eould find convenience, which might have been in- 
different comfortable if the weather had been fair; 
but the greateſt part of the night we had extraor- 


dinary hard rain, with much lightning and terri- 


ble claps of thunder. Theſe hardſhips and incon- 
veniencies made us all careleſs, and there was no 
watch kept, (tho' I believe no-body ſlept.) So our 
flaves taking opportunity, went away in the night, 
all but one, who was hid in ſome hole and knew 
nothing of their deſign, or elſe fell afleep. Thoſe 
that went away, carried with them our ſurgeons 
gun and all his money. , — 
The next morning being the 8th day, we went 
to the rivers fide, and found it much fallen ; and 
here our guide would have us ford it again, but be- 
ing deep, and the current running ſwift, we could 
not, Then we contrived to ſwim over; thoſe that 
| . "2 4 could 
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could not ſwim, we were reſolved to help over as 
well as we could; but this was not faceable, for 
we ſhould not be able to get all our things over, 
At length we concluded to ſend one man over with 
a line, who ſhould hale over all our things firſt, 
and then get the men over. This, being agreed on, 
one George Gayny took the end of a line, and 
made it faſt about his neck, and left, the other .end 
on ſhore, and one man ſtood by the line to clear it 
away to him. But when Gayny was in the midſt 
of the water, the line in drawing, after him chanc'd 
to kink, or grow entangled, — he that ſtood by 
to clear it away, ſtopt che line, which turned Gay- 
ny on his back, and 5 that had the line in his hand 
threw it all into the river after him, thinking he 
might recover himſelf; but the ſtream running ve- 
Ty 1 and the man having three hundred dollars 
at his back, was carried down, and never ſeen more 
by us. Thoſe two men whom we left behind the 
day before, told us afterwards, that they found him 
Iying dead in a creek, where the eddy had driven 
him on, and the money on his back, but they med · 
dled not with any of it being only in care how to 
work their way thro? a wild unknown country. This 
was the fourth man that we loſt in this journey, for 
thoſe two men that we left the day before did not 
come to us till we were in the north ſeas, ſo we 
yielded them alſo for loſt. Being fruſtrated of get- 
ting over the river this way, we looked about for 
a tree to fell acroſs, the river. At length we found; 
one which we cut down, and it reached clear over; 
on this we paſſed to the other ſide, where we found 
a ſmall plantain-walk, which we ſoon ranſacked: 
While we were buſy getting plantains, our guide 
was gone, but in leſs than two hours came to us 
again, and brought with. him an old Indian, to 
whom he delivered up his charge; we gave; him a 
| hatchee 
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hatchet and diſmiſs'd him, and entered ourſelves 
under the conduct of our new guide; who imme 
diately led us away, and crofled another river, and 
entered into a large valley of the fatteft land I ever 
took notice of; the trees were not very thick, but 
the largeſt that I ſaw in all my travels; we ſaw 
eat-tracks which were made by the pecarees, but 
aw none of them. We marched in this pleafant 
country: till about three o'clock in the afternoon, 
in all about four miles, and then arrived at the old 
man's country houſe; which was only a habiration 
for hunting; there was a ſmall plantain walk, ſome 
and potatoes. Here we took up our quar- 
N Ae and refreſned ou VG än wech 
food as the place afforded; and dried our'cloaths 
and ammunition. At this place our Indian pro- 
vided to leave us, for now we thought ourſelves paſt 
danger. This was he that was perſuaded to ſtay at 
the Faſt houſe we came from, to marry the young 
man's ſiſter ; and we difmils'd him ada ro dur 
2 | 
The ninth day 1 old man conducted us towards 
via own habitation. We marched about five miles 
in this valley, then aſcended a hill, and travelling 
about five miles farther over two or three ſmall 
hills, before we came to any ſettlement. Half a 
mile before we came to the plantations; we Hglit of 
a path which carried us to the Indian's habitations. 
We ſaw many wooden croſſes erected in they way, 
which created ſome jealouſy in us that here were 
ſome Spaniards; therefore we new primed all our 
guns, and provided ourſelves for an enemy; but 
coming into the town found none but Indians, Who 
were all got together in a large houſe to receive us; 
for the old man had a little boy with him, that he 
ſent before. 


They | 
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They made us welcome to ſuch as they had, 
which was very mean, for theſe were new plania- 
tions, the corn being not eared. Potatoes, yams, 
and plantains they had none, but what they brought 
from their old plantations. There was none of 
them ſpoke good Spaniſn: two young men could 

ak a little, which cauſed us to take more notice 
of them. To theſe we made a preſent, and deſir- 
ed them to get us a guide to conduct us to the 
north ſide, or part of the way, which they pro- 
miſed to do themſelves, if we would reward them 
for it, but told us we muſt lie ſtill till the next day. 
But we thought ourſelves nearer the north ſea than 
we were, and propoſed! to go without a guide, ra- 
ther than ſtay here a whole day. However ſome 
of gur men who were tired reſolved to ſtay behind; 
and mr. Wafer our ſurgeon, who marched in great 
pain ever ſince his knee was burned with penny 
was reſolved to ſtay with them. 

The tenth day we got up betimes raſoſving to 
march, but the Indians oppoſed as much as they 
could, but ſeeing they could not. perſuade us to 
thay, they came with us; and having taken leave 
of our friends, we ſet out. fi 

Here therefore we left the ſurgeon and two more 

we ſaid, and marched away to the eaſtward, 
ita our guides. But we often look'd on our. 

pocket compaſſes, and ſhewed them to the guides, 

— 5 2 at the way that we would go, which made 
them ſhake their heads and ſay, they were pretty 
things, but not convenient for us. After we had 
deſcended the hills on which: the town ſtood we 
came down into a valley, and guided ourſelves by 
a river, which we croſſed thirty-two times; and 
having marched nine miles, we built huts and lay 
there all night. This evening I killed a quam, a 
large bird as big as a turkey, Wherewith we treated 

our 
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our guides, for we brought no proviſion with us. 
This night our laſt ſlave ran away. 

The eleventh day we marched ten miles farther, 
and built buts at night, but went ſupperleſs to bed. 
The twelfth in the morning we croſſed a deep 

river, paſſing, over it on a tree, and marched ſeven 
miles in a low ſwampy ground, and came to the fide 
of a great deep river, but could not get over: We 
built huts upon its banks and. lay there all night, 
upon our barbecus, or frames of ſticks raiſed about 
three foot from the ground, 

The thirteenth day, when we turned out, the ri- 
ver had overflow'd it banks, and was two feet deep 
in our huts, and our guides went from us not tek 
ling us their intent, which made us think they were 
returned home again. Now we began to repent 
our haſte in coming from the laſt ſettlements, for 
we had no food ſince we came from thence. Indeed 
we got macaw-berries in this place, , wherewith we 
ſatished ourſelves this day, though coarſley. 

The fourteenth day in morning betimes, our 
guides came to us again; and the waters being fal- 
kn within their bounds, they carried us to a tree 
"that ſtood on the bank of the river, and told us if 
we could fell that tree croſs it, we might paſs, if 
not, we could pals no further, Therefore, we ſet 
two of the belt axmen that we had, who fell'd ĩt 
exactly croſs the river, and the boughs juſt reached 
over, on this we paſſed very ſafe. We afterwards 
croſſed another river three times, with much diffi- 
culty, and at three o'clock in the afternoon. we 
came to an Indian ſettlement, where we met a drove 
of monkeys, killed four of them, and ſtayed here 
all night ; having marched this day fix. miles. Here 
we got plantains enough, and a kind reception of 
the Indian that lived here all alone, except one boy 
to wait on him. 2 

The 
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The fifteenth day when we ſet out, the kind In- 
dian and his boy went with us in a canoe; and fer 
ts over ſuch places as we could not ford: and be- 
ing,palt thoſe great rivers, he returned back again, 
TIF Bo iid DH Oil g i 31+ 4 ou „ 
Having helped us At leaſt two mile. We marched 
aſte rwards five mile, and came to large plantain 
55 where e took up our quarters that night; 
ge chers fed plentifully on Plantains, boch ripe and 
en, aud had fair weather all the day and night. 
_Fhink theſe were the largeſt plantain-walks, and 
Hh nt Penton that Yer Faw, Dur go houſe 
ear them!: We gathered what we pleaſed by our 
The le e thy we marched ike mile, and 
came to a large ſettlement, where we abode all day: 
Not a man of us but wiſhed the journey at an end, 
dur feet being bliſtered, our thighs ſtript with wad- 
ing through ſo many rivers, and the way being al- 
' moſt contiaually 9 rivers. or pathleſs woods. 
n the afternoon five of us went to ſeek for game, 
and killed three monkeys, which we dreſſed for 
ſupper. Here we firſt began to have fair weather, 
which continued till we came to the north ſeas, _ 
: Theeighteenth day we ſet out at ten o'clock, and 
the Indians with five canoes carried us a league up 
. een ir“ | £m 1 1 | | 
2: river; and when we landed, the Kind Indians went 
With us and carried our burthens. We marched 
three mile farther and then built our hutts, having 
travelled from the laſt ſettlements ſix miles. ; 
The nineteenth” day our guides loft their way, 
ind we did not march above two miles. fa 
The twentieth day by twelve o'clock we came to 
Cheapo river. The rivers we croſſed hitherto run all 
into the ſouth ſeas; and this of Cheapo was the laſt 
we met with, that run that way. Here an old man 
who came from the laſt ſeftlements, diſtributed his 
burthen of plantaigs amongſt us, and — his 
5 : ; Cave, 
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leaves; returned home. Afterwards we forded the 
rivers and marched to the foot of a very high moun- 
tain, where we lay all night, This day we marched 
about nine miles. 

The twentyfirſt day ſome of the Indians returned 
back, and we marched up a very high mountain; 
being on the top, we went ſome miles on a ridge, 
ſteep on both ſides; then deſcended alittle, and came 
to a fine ſpring, where we lay all night, having Bane 
this day about nine miles, the weather: ſtill VER fair 
and clear. 

The twenty Grand day we marie over another 
very high mountain, keeping on the ridge five miles. 
When we came to the north end, we, to our great - 
comfort, ſaw the ſea; then we deſcended and part- 
ed ourſelves into three companies, and lay by the 
ſide of a river, which was the firſt we met that runs 
into the north ſea. 

The twenty third day we came through ſeveral 
large plantain walks, and at ten o'clock came to an 
— habitation, not far from the north ſea. Here 

80 at canoes to carry us down the river Conception 
to the ſea ſide; having gone this day ſeven miles. 
We found a great many Indians at the mouth of 
this river. They had ſettled themſelves here for the 
benefit of trade with the privateers; and their com · 
modities were yams, potatoes, Plantains, Sugar, 

canes, fowls, and eggs. 
HII ͤ beſe Indians told us, that there had been a great 
many Engliſh and French ſhips here, which were all 
| $0 one * one Barco-longo, a French privateer that 
ay at La-Sounds key or iſland. This iſland is about 
three Jeagues from the; mouth of the river Concep- 
tion, and is one of the Samballos, a range of iſlands 
reaching for about twenty leagues, from point Sam- 
ballos to Golden Iſland. eaſtward. Theſe iſlands or 

keys, as we call them, were firſt made the rendez · 

vous 
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vous of privateers in the year 1679, being very con- 
venient for careering, and had names given to ſome 
of them by che captains of the privateers; as this 
La-Sounds key particularly. = . 
Thus we finiſhed our journey from the ſouth. ſea 
to the north in twenty three days; in which time 
by my account, we travelled one hundred and ten 
miles, croſſing ſome very high mountains; but our 
common march was in the valleys among deep and 
dangerous rivers. At our firſt landing in this coun- 
try, we were told that the Indians were our ene- 
mies; we knew the rivers to be deep, the wet ſea- 
fon to be coming on; yet, excepting thoſe we left 
behind, we loſt but one man, who was drowned as 
I faid. Our firſt landing place on the ſouth coaſt 
was very diſadvantageous, for we travelled at leaſt 
fifty miles more than we need to have done, could 
we have gone up Cheapo river, or Santa Maria ri- 
ver; for at either of theſe places a man may paſs 
from ſea to ſea in three days time with eaſe. The 
Indians can do it in a day and a half, by which you 
may ſee how eaſy it is for a party of men to travel 
over. I muſt confeſs the Indians did affiſt us very 
much, and I queſtion whether ever we had got over 
without their affiſtance, becauſe they brought us 
from time to time to their plantations, where we al- 
ways got proviſion, which elſe we ſhould have want- 
ed. But if a party of five or fix hundred men, or 
more, were minded to travel from the north to the, 
ſouth ſeas, they may do it without aſking leave of 
the Indians; though it be much better to be friends 
On the twentyfourth of May, (having lain one 
night at the river's mouth) we all went on board the 
nvateer, who lay at La- Sounds key, It was a 
rench veſſel, captain Triſtian commander. The 
firſt thing we did was to get ſuch things. as we could 
2 | I £0 
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to gratify our Indian guides, for we were reſolved 
to reward them to their hearts content. This we 
did by giving them beads, knives, ſciffars, and look- 
ing glaſſes, which we bought of the privateers crew, 
and half a dollar a man from each of us; which 
we would have beſtowed in goods alſo, but could 
not get any, the privateer having no more toys. 
They were ſo well ſatisfied with theſe, that they re- 
turned with joy to their friends; and were very kind 
to our conſorts whom we left behind; as Mr. Water 
our ſurgeon and the reſt of them told us, when 
they came to us ſome months afterwards, as ſhall 
be ſaid hereafter. 10 Orr 12 
I might have given a further account of ſeveral 
things relating to this country; the inland parts of 
which are ſo little known to the Europeans. But I 
ſhall leave this province to Mr. Wafer, who made 
a longer abode in it than I, and is better able to do 
it than any man I know; and is now preparing a 


particular deſcription of this country for the 


CRAB © IJ $- 20001 ad 

The Authors cruiſing with the privateers in the North 
Seas, among the Weſt India ands and coaſts, and 
arrival in Virginia. | 1 


"HE. privateer on board which we went being 
now cleaned, and our Indian guides thus ſa- 
tisfied and ſer aſhore, we ſet ſail in two days for 
Springer's key, another of the Samballos iſles, and 
about ſeven or eight leagues from La-Sound's key. 
Here lay eight ſail of privateers more, viz. Captain 
Coxon, ten guns, one hundred men. Captain Payne, 
ten guns, one hundred men. Captain Wright, a 
Barcolongo, four guns, forty men. Captain Wil- 
liams, a ſmall Barcolongo, Engliſh commanders 
and Engliſhmen, Captain 
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Captain Yankes, 2 Barcolongo, four guns, about 
fixty men, Engliſh, Dutch; and French, himſelf a 
„Captain Archemboe, eight guns, forty, men. 
Captain Tucker, ſix guns, ſeventy men. Captain 
Role, 8 Barcalongo, French commanders and men. 
An hour before we came to the Fleet, captain 

Wright, who had been ſent to Chagre river, arriv- 
ed at Springer's key, with a large canoe or periago 
laden wich flawer, which he took there. Some of 
the priſoners belonging to the periago, came from 
Panama not above ſix days before he took her, and 
told the news of our coming over land, and like- 
wiſe related the condition and ſtrength of Panama, 
rhich was the main thing they enquired after; for 
Captain Wright was ſent thither purpoſely to get 2 
Pkiſoner that was able to inform them of the 
ſrength of that city, becauſe: theſe privateers de- 
ſigned 10 join all their force, and by the aſſiſtance 
of the Indians, (ho had promiſed to be their guides) 
to march over land to Panama; and there is no 
other way of getting priſoners for that purpoſe, but 
by abſconding between Chagre and Portobello, be- 
cauſe there are much goods brought that way from 
Panama, eſpecially when the armada lieth at Porto- 

bello. All the commanders were aboard of captain 
Wright when we came into the fleet; and were 
mighty inquiſitive of the priſoners to know the 
truth of what they related concerning us. But as 
foon as they knew we were come, they immediately 
came aboard of captain Triſtian, being all over- 
joved to ſee us, for captain Coxon, and many 
others, having left us in the ſouth ſeas about twelve 
months ſinte, had never heard what became of us 
ſince that time They enquired of us what we did 
chere? hom we lived? how far we had been? and 
what diſcoveries we made in thoſe ſeas ? e 
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had anſwered theſe general queſtions, they began to 
be more particular in examining us concerning our 
paſſage through the / country from the ſouth ſeas. 
We related the whole matter, giving them an ar- 
count of the fatigues of our march, and the incon- 
veniencies w ſuffered by the rains, which diſ- 
e <2 them quite from that deſign. 
Fhen they propoſed ſeverab other places where 
dach a pa of men as were now got together 
might make a voyage; but the objections of fame 
or other ſtill hindered any proceeding; for the pri- 
vateers have an accdunt of moſt towns within wen- | 
ty leagues of the ſea, on all the coaſt; from Trini- 
dada down to La Vera Cruz; and are able to give 
à near gueſs at the;frength and riches of them; 
becauſe they make it their buſineſs to examine all 
priſoners that fall into their hands, concerning tlie 
country, town, oricity that they belong to; he- 
ther born there, dr how long they have known it; 
how many families ? whether moſt Spaniards, or 
whether the major part are not copper-colour'd? 
as Mulattoes, Muſteſoes, or Indians? whether rich, 
and what their riches conſiſt in? and what their 
chiefeſt manufactures? If fortiſied, how many 
great guns, and what number of ſmall arm? |Whe- 
ther it is poſſible to come undeſcried on them? how 
many look- outs or ſentinels? for ſuch the Spaniards 
Aways keep; and chow the look - outs are placed? 
Whether pollible to avoid the look- outs, or to take 
them? If any river or creek comes hear it, or 
where the beſt landing? with innumerable other 
ſuch queſtions, which their curioſity leads them to 
demand. And if they have had any former ac- 
count of ſuch places from other priſoners, they 
_ compare one with the other, then examine again, 
and enquire if he or any of them are capable to be 
"guides to conduct a party of men thither, if got, 
2 No. 6. we - 7 | where 


duo it;; and from thence they afterwards lay their 


neral to be fit for the ſervice in hand. aut. 
i At length it was concluded: to go. to 4 town, 


1 


and for this reaſon the Jamaica- men come hither 
7 frequently to build loops, cedar being very fit for 
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vhere and how any priſoner may be taken that may 


ſchemes to el whatever deſign they take in 
_ Hoi gang in Slot, Sil EAA of 
It was eee 85 8 any reſolution 
Ibn taken, yet conſultations: were held every day. 
The French ſeemed very forward to go to any town 
that the Engliſh could or would ꝓropoſe, betauſe 
he governor of Petit-Guavas (from whom the pri- 
o wateers talce cummiſſions) had recommended a gen- 
Itleman lately chme from France to be general of 
the expedition, and ſent word by captain Tucker, 
witk whom this gentleman came, that they ſhould, 
if poſſible, make an attempt on ſame town before 
he returned again. The Engliſh, when they were 
in company with the French, ſeemed to approve of 
hat the French ſaid, but neuer looked on — ge- 


the name of which I have forgot; it lies a great 

way in the country, but not ſuch a tedious march 
as it would be from hence to Panama. Our way 
to it lay up Carpenter's river, which is about ſixty 
leagues to the weſtward of Porto Bello. Our great- 
eſt obſtruction in this deſign was our want of boats, 
therefore it was concluded to go with all our fleet 
to St. Andero a {mall uninhabited iſland lying near 
the iſle of Providence, to the weſtward, in 13 deg. 
1h min. north lat. and from Porto Bello N. N. W. 
about ſeventy leagues, where we ſhould' be but a 
little way from Carpenter's river. And beſides, at 
this iſland we might build canoes, it being plenti- 
fully ſtored with large cedars for ſuch a pur poſe; 


building, and to be had here at free coſt, beſides 


enen Wood. J amaica is well ſtored with cedars of 
. its 
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its own, chiefly among the rocks mountains ; F theſe 
alſo of St. Andero grow in ſtoney ground, and are 
the largeſt that ever 1 knew of heard of y che bo- 
dies alone being ordinarily forty or fifty feet long, 
man ſixty or "eons or upwards, and of a 
portionabſe bigneſs. The ermüdas illes are well 
ſtored with them; ſo is Virgibia, which 18 general- 
tH. a ſandy foil, * Ie none in the Eaſt [ Tadias;, nor 
in the ſouth. les coalt, except on the Isthmus as 1 
came over it. A reck6n't e pefiagos and catioꝭs 
that are made of cedar to be the belt of any; they 
are nothing bur the tree itfelf made Hollow boat- 
, Wiſe, with 4 Hat bottom, and the canoe” generally 
_tharp at both Ends, the Periagg at one only, with 
the other nd flat. But "white is comimphly Aide bf 
Cedar, that. . the worm will” bt touch it, rg Al mi- 
take. for F: ave Teen'i it v mus Worm. eaten. 
11 things. being thus'concladed" ol, we'Taifed 
Koln hence, , dieting our cdurſe toward St. Andero, 
"and kept, company "he a but at nigh i 
1 a) hard, gale "iN: E. and fojrie 6f ir 
ore ay way "the next day, hers were feictck 0 
 teaye US, 700. the ſecond n ght we Joft all Wed 
any. 1 was ' now þ elonging tö Captain At hetyBoe, 
1 0 A, 11 175 reſt, of the flect dere Oer. manned : &ap- 
Af chemboe \ wanting men, we that came out 
f. che Toth {eas muſt” either fail Wich him, or fe- 
main among the: Indians. Indeed we foul@"o 
\ Cauſe to diſlke the Captain! bur His F rench ſeamen 
were the ſaddeft creatures that ever I was among 
. for thoy gh we. bad bad weather that required ma- 
ny hands aloft, yet the greater part of them never 
ſtirred out of their hammocks, but to eat or enſe 
themſelves. We made a ſhift to find" the ifland the 
F fourth dag, Where we met captain” Wright,” "who 
came thither thie day before; and had taken a' Spa- 


niſh tartan, whetein were thirty men, all well arm- 
2 ed ; 


2 


1 * 
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_od;, She: had four patereroes, 4 and on me long uns 
B 9. on i on the The nw and fought an! Our 
fore. ſhe 


. yielde news they related Was, 
that, they came N arth agena in company with 
__ , Armadillas (which. are wall“ veſſels of war) 
to ſec 1 9 the fleet of ee lying in the Samba- 

ilas ; that they parted Armadillas two days 
1 before: that 77 — 115 ordered to ſearch. the Sa 
2balas for us, and if they did not find us, then they 
[ts ordered to 80 ro Ph rto- bello, and ie there till 
7 hog 1 imellgence of, us : and 115 Tup- : 

beſ Armac Ales to be now. er. 
e yer lang -out..0 he's duth f 
being e 10 0 among "ite Fr wy defi fired 
"captain, W. [righ his 7 Tartan, | "and 
K , man = 55 for us, "Which h he at rſt 
1 0 KY lec 5 70 he Was Te ttled l be 
der niola, hd. Was 7 wel 

raed bo 1.0 0 the . e and 
the gentry ; and 10 5 100 reſent, it much, that 
aptain; Wright, who, had no. oc aſion for "men, 
5 . e 10 ca NA” retiemboe, as 50 
ed 5 1 59 i br being to 0 man- 


Be, ON 


chmen. [ 
in Find mboe, 15 Ia s 7 
there, and oy 2 to trauf ort ouielves down 


4 


for- Xo men are not obliged to ar ny th ſhi ip, bu 
"tree. to go aſhore where they Pleaſe” or or to g 
1: 752 ot aer ſhip that will entertain them, 1 E 


* When captain Wright faw our reſolutions, be 
= with us on condition we ſhould be under his 
and, as one ſhips e to e wo 


. unanimouſly . eee e 
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ther while we lay here, only ſome tornadoes, ot 


teers the Corn iſlands; being in hopes to get corn 
there. Theſe iſlands I take to be the ſame which 
are generally called in the maps the Pearl iſlands, 
lying about the lat. of 12 d. 10 m. north. Here 
we arrived the next day, and went aſhore on one 
of them, but found none of the inhabitants; for 
here are but a few poor naked Indians that live 
here; who have been ſo often plundered by the 
privateers that they have but little proviſion, and 
when they ſee a fail they hide themſelves, other“ 
wiſe ſhips that come here would take them, and 
make ſlaves, of them; and J have ſeen ſome of 
them that have been flaves. They are people of a 
mean ſtature, yet ſtrong limbs; it * are of a dark 
copper colour, black hair, full round faces, ſmall 
black eyes, their eye-brows hanging over their * 
low toreheads, ſhort thick noſes, not high, bur 
Rartiſh ; full lips, and ſhort chins. They have a 

| 1 13.4 1 4 . R 5 faſhion 


; 
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faſhion to cut Wh in the lips of 
the boys when they are young, 
_. cloſe to their chin; which they 
= ORE, open with little pegs till 
they are fourteen of fifteen years 
5 then they wear beards in 
them, made of turtle or tortoiſe- 
i in the form you ſee in the 
margin. The little notch at the 
upper end they put in through 
, Xs the lip, where it remains between 
56 1 5 * teeth and the lip; the under 
pa i hangs down over their chin. This they com- 
monly. wear all day, and when they ſleep take it out. 
They, Be likewiſe holes bored in their ears, both 
men and women, when young; and by continual 
” ſtretching them with great pegs, they grow to be 
as big as a mill'd. five ſhilling piece: Aerein they 
ear pieces of wood cut very round and 1 
ſo that their ear ſeems to he all wood, with a little 
{kin about it. Another ornament the women uſe 
is about their legs, which they are very curious in; 
for from the infancy of the girls, their mothers 
make faſt, a piece of cotton cloath about the ſmall 
of their leg, from the ankle to the calf, very hard, 
which makes them a very full calf; "this they, wear 
to their dying day. Both men and women go nak- 
ed, only a clout. about their waſtes, yet they have 
but little feet though they go bare foot. Finding 
no proviſion. here, we failed Toe Blewfield ir. | 
Where we ;caregned, our. tartan ; and there captain 
Archemboe and captain Tucker left us, and went 
towards Bocca - toro. 
This Blewfields river comes out between the ri- 
vers of Nicaragua and Veragua, At its mouth is 
a fine ſandy bay, where barks may clean: it is 


deep at its mouth, but ſhoal within; ſo that ſhips 
cannot 


* 
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cannot enter, yet barks of ſixty of ſeventy tons may. 
It had this name from captain Blewhield, a famous 
privateer who : lived;on. Providence iſland long be- 
fore Jamaica was taken This iſland of Providence 
was ſettled by the Engliſn, and belonged to the 
earls of Warwick. HET ITO 8113 ESE 40 21 
In this river we, found a canoe coming down the 
ſtream; and though we went with our canoes to 
ſeek. for inhabitants, yet we found none, but ſaw. 
in two or three places ſigns that Indians had made 
on the ſide of the river. The canoe which we 
found was but meanly made for want of tools, 
therefore we concluded theſe Indians had no com- 
merce with the Spaniards, nor with ather Indians 
banane a3) cede do 
While we lay here, our Moſkito men went in 
their canoe, and ſtruck us ſome: manatee, or fea- 
cow. Beſides this Blewfield's river, I have ſeen: of 
the manatee in the bay of Campeachy, on the coaſts 
of Bocca del Drago, and Bocca del Toro, in the ri- 
ver of Darien, and among the ſouth keys or little 
iſlands of Cuba. I have heard of a fe, being found 
on the north of Jamaica, and in the rivers of Suri- 
nam great multitudes, which is very low land. I 
have ſeen of them alſo at Mindanao one of the 
Phillipine iſlands, and on the coaſt of New Holland. 
This creature is about the bigneſs of a horſe, and 
ten or twelve feet lang. The mouth of it is much 
like the mouth of a cow, having great thick lips. 
The eyes are no bigger than a tmall pea; the ears 
are only two ſmall holes on each ſide of the head; 
the neck is ſhort and thick, bigger than the head; 
the biggeſt part of this creature is at the ſhoulders, 
where it hath two large fins, one on each ſide of its 
belly; under each of theſe fins the female has a 
ſmall dug or teat to ſuckle her young; from the 
ſhoulders towards the tail it retains its bigneſs far 


broad and twenty long, and in the middle four or 


weighed above twelve hundred pounds, but I never 


cially among iflands near the main. This graſs 


' rivers,” in ſuch places where there is but little tide 


ordinary ſweet wWholeſome meat. Tlie tail of a 


head and tail are very tougn. A calf that ſubks is 
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about a foot, then grows ſmaller and ſmaller to the 
the very tail, which is flat, about fourteen inches 


five inches thick, but about the edges of it not a- 
bove two inches thick; from the head to the tail it 
is round and ſmooth without any fin but thoſe two 
before mentioned. l have heatd that ſome! have 


faw any ſo large. The manatee delights to live 
in brackiſn water; and is commonly in creeks and 
fiwers near the ſea. Tis for this reaſon poſſibly 
they are not ſeen in the ſouth ſeas (that ever I could 
obſerve) where the coaſt is generally a bold: ſhore; 
that is, high land and deep water cloſe home to it, 
with a high ſea or great ſurges, except in the bay 
of Panama; yet even there is no manatee. Where- 
as the Weſt Indies, being as it were, one great bay 
compoſed' of many ſmaller,” ate moſtly low land 
and ſhoal water, and afford proper paſture (as! 
may ſay) for the manatee. Sometimes we find 
them in falt water ſometimes in freſn, but never 
far at ſea: and thoſe that live in the ſea at ſucli 
_ where there is no river nor creek: fit for them 

o enter, commonly come once or twice in twenty 
Jour hours to the mouth of any freſh water river 
that is near their place of abode. They live on 
graſs ſeven or eiglit inches long, and of a narrow 
jade, which grows in the ſea in many places, eſpe- 


grows likewiſe in creeks, or-near the ſides of great 
or current. They never come aſhore, flor into 
ſhallower water than where tliey can ſwim. Their 

Meſh is White, both the fat and the lean, andextra- 
young cow is moſt eſteem' d; but if old; both 


the ä 
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the moſt delicate meat; privateers commonly roaft: 
them, as they do alſo n fn en out 1 the 
bellies of the old ones. il 
The ſkin of the manatee is of great uh to pile | 
ters, for they cut them into ſtraps, which they 
make faſt on the ſides of their canoes, through 
which they put their oars in rowing, inſtead of 
tholes or pegs. Fhe ſkin of the bull, or of the 
back of the cow is too thick for this os but of 
it they make horſe-whips,. cutting them two or three 
feet long; at the handle they leave the full ſub- 
ſtance of the ſkin, and from thence cut it away 
tapering, but very even and ſquare all the four 
fides. While the thongs are green, they twiſt them 
and hang them to dry; which in a weeks time be- 
come as hard as wood. The Moſkito- men have 
abways a ſmall canoe for their vfe to ſtrike fiſh, tors 
toiſe, or manatee, which they keep ufually to them- 
ſelves; and very neat and clean. They uſe no oars 
but paddles, the broad part of which does not go 
tapering towards the ſtaff, pole, or handle of it, as 
in:the-oat ; nor do they uſe it in the ſame manner, 
by laying it on the ſide of the veſſel, but hold it 
pendicularlys.. griping the ſtaff hard with both 

— and putting back the water by main ſtrengthy 
and very quick ſtrokes. One of the Moſkitos (tor 
there go but two in a-canoe) ſits in the ſtern,” the 
other kneels down in the head, and both paddle till 
they come to the place where they expect their 
game. Then they lie ſtill or paddle very foftly, 
looking well about them, and he that is in the head 
of the canoe lays down his paddle, and ſtands up 
with his ſtriking ſtaff in his hand. This ſtaff is a- 
bout eight feet long, almoſt as big as a man's arm, 
at the great end, in which there is a hole to place 
his harpoon in. At the other end of his ſtaff there 
is a piece of light wood called bobwood, 9 
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hole in it, through which the ſmall end of the ſtaff 
comes, and on this piece of bobwood, there is a 
line of ten or twelve fathoms wound neatly about, 
and the end of the line made faſt to it. The other 
end of the line is made faſt to the harpoon, which 
is at the great end of the ſtaff, and the Moſkito- 
man keeps about a fathom of it looſe in his hand. 
When he ſtrikes, the harpoon preſently comes out 
of the ſtaff, and as the manatee ſwims away, the 
line runs off from the bob; and although at firſt 
both ſtaff and bob may be carried under water, yet 
as the line runs off it will riſe again. Then the 
Molkito- men paddle with all their might to get hold 
of the bob again, and ſpend uſually a quarter of 
an hour before they get it. When the manatee be- 
gins to be tired, it lies ſtill, and then the Moſkito- 
men paddle to the bob and take it up, and begin to 
hale in the line. When the manatee feels them, he 
ſwims away again, with the canoe after him; then 
he that ſteers muſt be nimble to turn the head of the 
canoe that way that his conſort points, who being 
in the head of the canoe, and holding the line, both 
ſees and feels which way the manatee is ſwimming. 
Thus the canoe is towed with a violent motion, till 
the manatee's: ſtrength decays. Then they gather 
in the line, which they are often forced to let all go 
to the very end. At length when rhe creature's 
ſtrength is ſpent, they hale it up to the canoe's fide, 
and knock it on the head, and tow it to the neareft 
ſhore where they make it faſt and ſeek for another; 
which having taken, they go on ſhore with it to 
put it into their canoe, for it is ſo heavy that they 
cannot lift it in, but they hale it up in ſhoal water, 
as near the ſhore as they can, and then overſet the 
canoe, lying on one ſide cloſe to the manatee, and 
roll it in, which brings the canoe upright again, 
and when they have heav'd out the _ N 
* / | alten 
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faſten a line to the other manatee that lies afloat, 
and tow it after them. I have known 2 Moſkito- men 
for a week every day bring'on board two manatee in 
this manner; the leaſt of which hath not weighed: 
leſs than ſix hundred pounds, and that in a very 
ſmall canoe, that three Engliſnmen would ſcarce 
adventure to go in. When they ſtrike a cow that 
hath a young one, they ſeldom miſs the calf, for 
ſhe commonly takes her young under one of her 
fins. But if the calf is ſo big that ſhe cannot carry 
it, or fo frightened that ſhe only minds to ſave her 
own life, yet the young never leaves her till has 
Moſkito-men have an opportunity to ſtrike her. 
The manner of ſtriking manatee and tortoiſe is 
much the ſame; only when they ſeek for manatee 
they paddle ſo gently, that they make no noiſe, 
and never touch the ſide of the canoe with their 
paddle; becauſe it is a creature that hears very 
well. But they are not ſo nice when they ſeek for 
tortoiſe, whoſe eyes are better than his ears. They 
ſtrike the tortoiſe with a ſquare ſharp iron peg, the 
other with a harpoon. The mern make 
their own ſtriking inſtruments, as | 
harpoons, fiſh-hooks, and tortoiſe- 
irons or pegs. , Theſe pegs, or 
tortoiſe-irons are made four- 
ſquare, ſharp at one end, and not 
much above an inch in length, of 
ſuch à figure as you fee in the 
margin. The ſmall ſpike at the 
broad end hath the line faſtened 
to it, and goes alſo into a hole at 
the end of the ſtriking-ſtaff, which 
when the tortoiſe is ſtruck flies off. 8 iron Wor 
end of the line faſtened: to it going quite within the 
' ſhell, where it is ſo burried that the tortoiſe cannot 


poſtibly eſcape. 5 
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+0 make their lines both for fiſhing and ſtrik- 
ing with the bark of mahot, or ſea mangrove, which 
is 2: fort of tree or ſhrub that grows plentifully all 
over the Weſt Indies, and whoſe 4s is made up 
of very ſtrong ſtrings. or threads, You may —— 
it off either in flakes or ſmall threads, as you have 
occaſion. Lis fit for any manner of cordage; and 

ivateers often make cheir rigging of it. So much 

way of diggreſſion. 

When we had cleaned our tartane we failed from 
hadicey bound for Boca-toro, which is an openin 
between two iflands about 10 deg. 10. min. Jar 
lat. between the rivers of Veragua and Chagre. 
Here we met with captain Yanky, who told us that 
there had been a fleet of Spaniſh armadilloes to ſeek 
us: that captain Triſtian having fallen to Kean. 
was coming toBoca-toro, and fell in amongſt them, 
ſuppoſing them to be our fleet: that they fired and 
chaſed him, but he rowed and rowed, and they 
ſed he got away: that captain Pain, was like. 
wiſe chaſed by them and captain Williams, and 
that they had not ſeen them ſince they lay within | 
the iſlands : that the Spaniards never came in to 
him; and that captain Coxon was in at the careen- c 


ing Place. 
kf. > Boca-toro is a place that ihe privateers uſe 


reſort to, as much as any place on all the coaſt, 

ou: here is plenty of green tortoiſe, and a good 
careening place. The Indians here have no com- 
merce with the Spaniards; but are very 1 e | 
and- will not be dealt with. | They have deſtroyed 
many- Privateers, as they did not long after this 
ſome of captain Pain's men; who having built a 
tent aſhore to put his goods in while he careened 
-his hip, and ſome men lying there with their arms, 


in the night the Iadians crept ſoftly into the tent, 
and cut off the heads of three or four We 
S 
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made their eſcape; nor was this the firſt! time they 
had ferved the privateets ſo. There grow! on this 
coaſt venellas in great quantity, with which-ohoco- 
late is perfumed. [Theſe I ſhall deſciibe efſewhete. 
Our fleet being thus ſcattered; there were now 
no hopes of getting togetfier again; therefore 
one did what che "honght moſt condueing to ob- 
tain their ends. Captain Wrights with dv hom I 
now was, was feſolved to cruise on the ebaſttof 
Carthagena; and it being now; almoſt the weſterly 
wind ſeaſon, we failed from hence, and captain 
Tanky with us; we conſorted; betauſe captain 
Tanky had no commiſfibn, and was afraid the 
French would take away his bark. We paſſed by 
Scucla, a ſmall iſland (where tis ſuid Sif Francis 
Drake's bowels were buried) and came to à fmall 
river to the weſtward of Chagre; where w took 
two new canoes, and carried them with us into the 
Samballas. We had the wind ar weſt, with muth 
rain; Which brought us to Point. Samballas. Here 
captain Wright and captain Vanky left us in the 
tarts to fix the canoes;/ while they went on the 
coaſt of Carthagena to ſeek for proviſion. We 
cruiſed in among the iſlands, and 1 
men, or ſtrikers out, who breughe aboard fome 
. half. grown tortoiſe; and ſome of us went aſhore 
every tay to hunt for what we could find in the 
1 F: Sometimes we got to pecearee, warree, 
or deer; at other times we light on a drove off 
large fat monkeys, or quames, curraſoes, (each a 
large ſort of fowl) pidgeons, parrots, or turtle- 
doves. We lived very well on What we 
not ſtaying long in one place; but ſometimes we 
would go on d iſlands, where there grow 
groves of ſapadillos, which is a ſort of fruit much 
like a pear, but more Juicy; and under thoſe 
5 trees we found Plenty of Toldiers} a little kind — 
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animals that live in ſhells, and have two. great 
-daws like a crab, and are good. food. One time 
our men found a great many large ones, and being 
. tharp-ſet had them dreſſed, but moſt of them were 
very ſick - afterwards, . being! poiſoned, by. them : 
9 1 on this iſland were many manchaneel. trees, 
-whoſe Fork is . a ſma 58 an gag very 


Ailands 2 2 of e manchanrt e e 
them. OJ 5 reg? 2 

Thus wee in among theſe 0 8 i 
we came again to La Sound's, key ; ; and e be- 
fore having met with a Jamaica ſloop that was 
eme on the; coaſt to trade, ſne went wich us. It 
was in the evening when we came to an anchor, 
und the next morning we fired two guns ſor the 5 
-\gians that lived on the main to come aboard; 

- oby this time we concluded we ſhould hear from 57 
fave men, that we left in the heart. of the country 
among the Indians, this being about the latter end 
: of Auguſt, and it was the beginning of May hen 
we parted from them. According to our expecta- 
tion the Indians came aboard, and brought our 
friends with them. Mr. Wafer wore a clout about 
him, and was painted like an Indian; and he was 
z ſome time aboard before I knew him. One of them, 
name Richard Cobſon, died within three or four 
days after, and was buried on La Sound's key. 
Aſter this we went to other keys, to the eaſt- 
rd of theſe, to meet captain Wright and captain 


rea "who met with a fleet of Fereagocs. * 
Nr Wit 
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with Indian corn, hog, and fowls, going to Car- 
thagena 4 being convoyed by a ſmall armadilla of 
two guns and ſix pereagoes. Her they chaſed a- 
ſhore, and moſt of the patereroes; but got two of 
thei off, and brought them away 10 14 0 
Here captain Wright's and captain Yanky's barks 
webe clean d; and we ſtock' d ourſelves with corn, 
and then went towards the coaſt of Carthagena, , In 
our way thither we paſſed by the river of Darien; 
which is very broad at the mouth, but not above 
ſix feet of water on a ſpring- tide ; for the tide riſeth 
but little here. Captain Coxon, about ſix months 
before we came out of the ſouth ſeas, went up this 
river with a party of men: Every man carriedia 
ſmall! ſtrong | bag to put his gold: cin; expecting 
great riches / there, thoogh they got little or non. 
They rowed up abaut one hundred leagues: befare 
they came to any-ſertlement, and then found: ſome 
Spaniards, who lived there to truck with the In- 
dians for gold ; there being gold ſcales in every 
houſe: The Spaniards admired how they came ſo 
far from the mouth of the river, becauſe there are 
a ſort of Indians living between that place and che 
ſeaʒ Wo are very dreadful to the Spaniards, and 
will not have any commerce with them, nor with 
anyg white people. They uſe: tubes about eight 
foot long, out of which they blow poiſoned darts ; 
and are ſo ſilent in their attacks on their enemies. 
and retreat ſo nimbly again, that the Spaniards,can 
never find them. Their darts are made of Macaw- 
- wood, being about the bigneſs and length of a 
1 | knitting! needle; one end is wound about with cot- 
ton, the other endds extraordinary:ſharp. and ſmall. 
and is Jagged with notches like a harpoon: So that 
whatever it ſtrikes into, it immediately. breaks off, 
by the weight of the bigeſt end; which it is not of 
| 1 to bear, (being made fo ſlender for that 
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purpoſe) and is very difficult co be got out 
 Ibyircaſoniof choſe notches. Fheſe 2 
ways wart with our Darien friendly Indians, and live 
io both ſides of the river 30 br 60 leagues from the 
ſiea, but not near the mouth of the river. There 

aure abundance of manatee in chis river, and ſome 
reeks belonging to it. This relation l had from 
nſeveral men who accompanied captain Coxon in 
that diſcovery ; and from Mr. Coolc in particular, 
aan was with, them; and is a, very intelligent per- 
tom: he is nowechief mate of axſhip bound r0Guinea, | 
ao return therefore to the proſecution of our 
voyage; meeting with nothing of note, we paſſod 
| aby Carthagena; which is a dityſo well known that 
Small ſay nothing of it. We ſailed by in ſight of 
it for it lies open to the ſea; andi had a fair vie 
20f Madre de Popa, or Nueſtra Senora de Popa, a 
monaſtery of the Virgin Mary's, ſtanding- on >the 
top of a very ſteep hill juſt behind Carthagena. At 
—— indeadgblo/wealthyiby Wach o the of- | 
Oferings made here-continually:3:iand for this reaſon 
duften in danger of being viũted by the privateers, 
Addlid not the neighbourhood of Carthagena keep 
ehem in awe. Tis, in ſhort, (the verycloretto of 
ithe Weſt Indies; and hath innumerble miracles re- 
ated of it. Any misfortune thatqbefals the priva- 
{teers is attributed to this lady 's doing; and che 
Spaniards report that ſhe was abroad that night the 
nOxford man of war was blown up at the iſle of Vac- 
ea near Hiſpaniola, and that ſhe: came home all 
wet; as, belike, ſhe: often returns with her cloaths 

dirty and torn with paſſing through the woods, and 
bad ways, | when the has been out upon an expedi- 
tion; deſerving doubtleſs a new ene gere- eee 
nent pieces of ſervicſe. 
From hence we paſſed on to 7 Th [Rio RY 


erh we too * freſh water at ſea, a league . 
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the mouth of that river. From thence we failed 
eaſtward, paſſing by St. Martha, a large town and 
ood harbour belonging to the Spaniards ; yer hath 
it within theſe few years been twice taken by the 
rivateers. It ſtands cloſe upon the ſea, and the 
bill within land is a very large one, towering up a 
great heighth from a vaſt body of land, I am of 
opinion that it is higher than the pike of. Teneriff; 
others alſo that have ſeen both think the ſame, tho? 
its bigneſs makes it heighth leſs ſenſible, I have 
ſeen it in paſſing by, thirty leagues off at ſea ; o- 
thers, as they told me, above ſixty ; and ſeveral 
have told me, that they have ſeen at once Jamaica, 
Hiſpaniola, and the high land of Santa Martha, and 
yet the neareſt of theſe two places is diſtant from it 
120 leagues ; and Jamaica, which is fartheſt off, is 
accounted near 150 leagues; and I queſtion whe» 
ther any land on either of thoſe two iſlands may be 
ſeen fifty leagues, Its head .is generally hid in the 
clouds, but in clear weather, when the top ap- 
pears, it looks white, ſuppoſed to be covered with 
ſnow, St. Martha lies in the lat. of 12 deg. north. 
Being advanced five or fix leagues to the eaſtward 
of St. Martha, we left our ſhips at anchor, and re- 
turned back in our canoes to the-river Grande, en- 
tering by a mouth of it that diſembogues itſelt near 
St. Martha, purpoſing to attempt ſome towns that 
lie a pretty way up that river, But this deſign 
meeting with diſcouragements, we returned to our 
ſhips, and ſet fail to Rio la Hacha. This hath 
been a ſtrong Spaniſh town, and is well built, but 
being often taken by the privateers, the Spaniards 
deſerted it ſome time before our arrival. It lies to 
the weſtward of a river; and right againſt the town 
is a good road for ſhips, the bottom clean and 
ſandy, The Jamaica ſloops uſed often to come 
over to trade here; and I am informed that the 
No, 6, M |  Spaniardy 
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Spaniards have again ſettled themſelves in it, and 


made it very ſtrong. We entered the fort, and 


brought two ſmall guns on board. From thence 
we went to the Ranchiera, one or two ſmall Indian 


villages, where the Spaniards keep two barks to fiſh 
for pearl. The pearl-banks lie about four or five 
leagues off from the ſhore, as I have been told; 
thither the fiſhing-barks go and anchor, then the div- 
ers go down to the bottom, and fill a baſket, which 
is let down before, with oyſters, and when theſe 
come up, others go down, two at a time; this they 
do till the bark is full, and then go aſhore, where 
the old men, women and children of the Indians 
open the oyſters, there being a Spaniſh overſeer to 
look after the pearl. Yet theſe Indians very often 
ſecure the beſt pearl for themſelves, as many Ja- 
maica men can teſtify who daily trade with them. 
The meat they ſtring up, and hang it to dry. At 
this place we went aſhore, where we found one of 
the barks, and ſaw great heaps of oyſter-ſhells, but 
the people all fled; yet in another place, between 
this and Rio la Receha, we took ſome of the In- 


dians, who ſeem to be a ſtubborn ſort of people: 


They are long viſaged, black hair, their noſes ſome- 
what riſing in the middle, and of a ſtern look. The 


Spaniards report them to be a very numerous na- 


tion, and that they will not ſubject themſelves to 
their yoke : yet they have Spaniſh prieſts among 
them, and by trading have brought them to be 


ſomewhat ſociable, but cannot keep a ſevere hand 
over them. The land is but barren, being of a 
light ſand near the fea, and moſt ſavannah or chame 


pian, and the graſs but thin and coarſe, yet they 
feed plenty of cattle. Every man knows his own, 


and looks after them, but the land is in common, 


except only their houſes or ſmall plantations where 


they live, which every man maintains with ſome 


fence 
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fence about it. They may remove from one place 
to another as they pleaſe, no man having a right to 
any land but what he poſſeſſeth. This part of the 
country is not ſubject to rain as to the weſtward of 
St. Martha; yet here are tornadoes, or thunder- 
ſhowers, but neither ſo violent as on the coaſt of 
Portobello, nor ſo frequent. The weſterly winds 
in the weſterly wind ſeaſon blow here, tho” not ſo 
ſtrong nor laſting as on the coalts of Carthagena 
and Portobello, _ e 
When we had ſpent ſome time here, we return'd. 
again towards the coaſt of Carthagena, and being 
between Rio Grande and that place, we mer with 
weſterly winds, which kept us ſtill to the eaſtward 
of Carthagena three or -four days, and then in the 
morning, we deſcried a fail off at ſea, and chaſed her 
till noon ; captain Wright who failed beſt, came 
up with her, and engaged her, and in half an hour 
after captain Yanky, who failed better than the 
_ tartan, the veſſel that I was in, came up with her 
likewiſe, and laid her on board, then capt. Wright 
alſo, and they took her before we came up. They 
loſt two or three men, and had ſeven or eight 
wounded. The prize was a ſhip of twelve guns 
and forty men, who had all good ſmall arms; ſhe 
was laden with ſugar and tobacco, and had eight or 
ten tons of marmalett on board; ſhe came from 
Saint Jago on Cuba, and was bound to Carthagena, 
We went back with her to Rio Grande, to fix our 
rigging, which was ſhattered in the fight, and to 
conſider what to do with her, for theſe were com- 
modities of little uſe to us, and not worth going 
into a port with, At Rio Grande, captain Wright 
| demanded the prize as his due by virtue of his com- 
miſſion; captain Yanky ſaid it was his due by the 
law of privateers, Indeed captain Wright had the 
moſt right to her, having by his commiſſion pro- 
| M 2 tected 
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tected captain Yanky from the French, who would 


have turned him out becaule he had no commiſſion, 


and he likewiſe began to engage her firſt. But the 


company were all afraid that captain Wright would 
preſently carry her into a port ; therefore moſt of 
captain Wright's men ſtuck to captain Yanky, and 
captain Wright loſing his prize burned his own. 
bark, and had captain Yanky's, it being bigger 
than his own; the tartan was ſold to a Jamaica 
trader, and captain Yanky commanded the prize 
ſhip. We went again from hence to Rio la Hacha, 
and ſet the priſoners aſhore ; and it being now the 
beginning of November, we concluded to go to 
Curaſſow to ſell our ſugar, if favoured by wellerl 

winds, which were now come in. We ſailed from 


thence, having fair weather and winds to our mind, 


which brought us to Curaſſow, a Dutch iſland. 
Captain Wright went a ſhore to the governor, and 
offered him the tale of the ſugar; but the governor 
told him he had a great trade with the Spaniards, 


therefore he could not admit us in there, but if we 


would go to St. Thomas, which is an ifland and 
tree port belonging to the Danes, and a ſanctuary 
for privateers, he would fend a floop with ſuch 

oods as we wanted, and money to buy the ſugar, 
which he would take at a certain rate, but 1 it was 


not agreed to. 
Curacao- or Curaſſow, is the only iſland of im- 


portance that the Dutch have in the Weſt Indies. 


It is about five leagues in length, and may be nine 
or ten in circumference; the northermoſt point is 
laid down in north lat. 12 deg. 40 min. and it is a- 
bout feven or eight leagues from the main, near 
cape de San Roman. On the ſouth fide of the eaſt 


end is a good harbour, called Santa Barbara, but 


the chief harbour is about three leagues from the 
8. E. end on the ſouth ſide of it, where the Dutch 
have 
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have a very good town, and a very ſtrong fort. 
Ships bound in thither muſt be ſure to keep cloſe to 
the harbour's mouth, and have a hawſer or rope 
ready to fend one end aſhore to the fort; for there 
is no anchoring at the entrance of the harbour, and 
the current always ſets to the weſtward. But being 
got in, it is a very ſecure port for ſhips either to 
careen or lie ſafe. At the eaſt end are two hills, 
one of them much higher than the other, and ſteep- 
eſt toward the north ſide. The reſt of the iſland is 
indifferent level; where of late ſome rich men have 
made ſugar works, which formerly was all paſture 
for cattle; there are alſo ſome {mal} plantations of 
potatoes and yams, and they have ſtill a great many 
cattle on the ifland ; but it is not jo much eſteem- 
ed for its produce, as for its ſituation for the trade 
with the Spaniards. Formerly the harbour was ne- 
ver without ſhips from Carthagena and Portobello, 
that uſed to buy of the Dutch here 1000 or 1500 
negroes at once, beſides great quantities of Euro- 
-pean commodities; but of late the trade is fallen 
into the hands of the Engliſh at Jamaica; yet ſtill 
the Dutch have a vaſt trade over all the Weſt Indies, 
lending from Holland ſhips of good force laden 
with European goods, whereby they make very pro- 
fitable returns. The Dutch have two other iſlands 
here, but of little mement in compariſon of Curaſ- 
ſow ; the one lies ſeven or eight leagues to the 
weſtward, called Aruba; the other nine or ten 
leagues to the eaſtward, called Buen Ayre. From 
theſe iſlands the Dutch fetch in ſloops provifion for 
Curaſſow, to maintain their garriſon and negroes. 
I was never at Aruba, therefore cannot ſay any 
thing of it as to my own knowledge, but by report 
it is much like Buen Ayre, which I ſhall deſcribe, 
only not ſo big. Between Curaſſow and Buen Ayre 
is a ſmall iſland called Little Curaſſow, it is not a- 
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bove a league from Great Curaſſow. The king of 
France has long had an eye on Curaſſow, and made 
ſome attempts to take it, but never yet ſucceeded. 

I have heard that about twenty - three or twenty - four 
years ſince the governor had ſold it to the French, 

but died a ſmall time before the fleet came to de- 
mand it, and by his death that deſign failed. After- 
wards, in the year 1678, the count d' Eſtrees, who 
a year before had taken the iſle of Tobago from the 
Dutch went thither alſo with a ſquadron of ſtout 
ſhips, very well mann'd, and fitted with bombs and 
carcaſſes, intending to take it by ſtorm. This fleet 
ficſt came to Martinico, where, while they ſtayed, 
orders were ſent to Petit Guaves, for all the priva- 
teers to repair thither, and aſſiſt the count in his de- 
ſign. There were but two privateers ſnips that 
went thither to him, which were mann'd partly 
with French, partly with Engliſh. Theſe ſet out 
with the count; but in their way to Curaſſow, the 
whole fleet was loſt on a riff or ridge of rocks that 
runs off from the iſles of Aves, not above two ſhips 
eſcaping, one of which was one of the en, 
and ſo that deſign periſhed. 

- Wherefore not driving a bergain for e 
with the- governor of Curaſſow, we went from 
thence to Buen Ayre, another Dutch iſland, where 
we met a Dutch ſloop come from Europe, laden 
with Iriſh beef, which we bought in prongs yh for 
ſome of our ſugar. 

Buen Ayre is the eaſtermoſt of the Dutch n 
and is the largeſt of the three, tho* not the moſt 
conſiderable. The middle of the iſland is laid down 
in lat. 12 deg. 16 min. It is about twently leagues 
from the main, and nine or ten from Curaſſow, and 
is accounted ſixteen or ſeventeen leagues round. 
The road is on the S. W. ſide, near the middle of 

| ns Wand, where there | is a Ne deep bey runs in. 
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Ships that come from the eaſtward luff up cloſe to 
the eaſtern ſhore, and let go their anchor in ſixty 
fathom water, within half a cable's length of the 
ſhore. But. the ſame time, they mult be ready 
with a boat to carry a hawſer or rope, and make it 
faſt aſhore ; otherwiſe, when the land-wind comes 
in the night, the ſhip would drive off to ſea again; 
for the ground is ſo ſteep, that no anchor can hold 
if once it ſtarts. About half a mile to the weſt- 
ward of this anchoring place there is a ſmall low 
illand, and a channel between it and the main 
illand. NV | a 
The houſes are about half a mile within land, 
right in the road: There is a governor lives here, 
a deputy to the governor of Curaſſow, and ſeven or 
or eight ſoldiers, with five or ſix families of Indians. 
here is no fort, and the ſoldiers in peaceable times 
have little to do but eat and ſleep, for they never 
watch, but in time of war. The Indians are hus- 
bandmen, and plant maize Guinea corn, ſome 
yams, and potatoes: But their chief buſineſs is a- 
bout cattle ; for this iſland is plentifully ſtocke 
with goats; and they ſend great quantities every. 
year in ſalt to Curaſſow. There are ſome horſes, 
bulls, and cows, but I never ſaw any ſheep, though I 
have been all over the iſland. The ſouth fide 1s, 
plain low land, and there are ſeveral ſorts of trees, 
but none very large. There is a ſmall ſpring of 
water near the houſes, which ſerves the inhabitants, 
though it is blackiſh. At the weſt end of the iſland 
there is a good ſpring of freſh water, and three or 
four Indian families live there, but no water nor 
houſes at any other place. On the ſouth ſide near 
the eaſt end, is a good ſalt-pond, where Dutch 
ſloops come for ſalt. TEE + 
From Buen Ayre, went to the iſle of Aves, or 
birds, ſo called from its great plenty of birds, as 
os | men 
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men of war and boobies, but eſpecially boobies. 
The boobie is a water-fowl, ſomewhat leſs than a 
hen, of a light greyiſh colour. 1 obſerved the 
boobies of this iſland to be whiter than others. 
This bird hath a ftrong bill, longer and bigger 
than a crows, and broader at the end, her feet are 
flat like a ducks feet. Ir is a very ſimple creature, 
and will hardly go out of a man's way. In other 
places they build their neſts on the ground, but 
here they build on trees; which I never ſaw any 
where elſe ; though I have ſeen of them in a great 
many places. Their fleth is black and taſtes fiſhy, 
but is often eateh 'by the privateers. Their num- 
bers have been much leſſened by the French fleet, 
which was loſt here, as I ſhall give an account. 

The man of war (as it is called by the Engliſh) 
is about the bigneſs of a kite, and in ſhape like it, 
but black, and | the neck is red. It lives on fiſh, yet 
never lights on the water, but ſoars aloft like a kite, 
and when it ſees its prey, it flies down head fore- 
moſt to the waters edge, very ſwiſtly takes it prey 

out ot the ſea with his bill, and immediately mounts 
again as ſwiftly; never touching the water with his 
bill. His wings are very long, his feet are like 
other land fowl, and he builds on trees, where he 
finds any ; but where they are wanting on the 
ground. 

This iſland Aves lies about eight or nine leagues 
to the eaſtward of the iſland Buen Ayre, about four: 
teen or fitteen leagues from the main, and about 
the lat. of 11 d. 45 m. north. It is but ſmall, not 
above four miles in length, and towards the eaſt end 
not half a mile broad. On the north fide it is low 
land, commonly overPown. with the tide; but on 
the ſouth ſide there is a great rocky bank of coral 
thrown up by the ſea. The weſt end is for near a 


mile's ſpace, plain even fayannah land, without any 
trees. 
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trees. There are two or three wells dug by priva- 
teers, who often frequent this iſland, becauſe there 
| is a good harbour about the middle of it on the 
north ſide, where they may conveniently careen. 
The riff or bank of rocks on which the French 
fleet was loft, as I mentioned above, runs along 
from the eaſt end to the northward about three 
miles, then tends away to the weſtward, making as 
it were a half moon. This riff breaks off all the 
ſea, and there is good riding in even ſandy ground 
to the weſtward of it. There are two or three {mall 
low ſandy keys or iſlands within this riff, about. 
three miles from the main land. The count d*Eſtree 
loſt his fleet here in this manner. Coming from 
the eaſtward, he fell in on the back of the riff, and 
fired guns to give warning to the reſt of his fleet; 
but they ſuppoſing their admiral was engaged with 
enemies, hoiſed up their topſails, crowded all the 
fail they could make, and ran full ſail aſhore after 
him; all within half a mile of each other. For his 
light being in the main top, was an unhappy bea- 
con for them to follow; and there eſcaped but one 
_ king's-ſhip, and one privateer. The ſhips continued. 
whole all day, and the men had time enough, moſt 
of them to get aſhore, yet many periſhed in the 
wreck; and many of thoſe that got ſafe on the 
iſland, for want of being accuſtomed to ſuch hard- 
ſhips, died like rotten ſheep. But the privateers 
who had been uſed to ſuch accidents lived merrily, 
from whom I had this relation; and they told me, 
that if they had gone to Jamaica with on pounds 
a man in their pockets, they could not have en- 
joyed themſelves more : For they kept in a gang 
by themſelves, and watched when the ſhips. broke, 
to get the goods that came from them, and though 
much was ſtaved againſt the rocks, yet abundance 
of wine and brandy floated over the riff, wie 
- | the 
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theſe e waited to take it up. They lived 
here about three weeks, waiting an opportunity to 
tranſ It themſelves back again to Hiſpaniola; in 


all which time they were never without two or three 


pſheads of wine and bandy in their tents, and 
Bartels of beef and pork, which they could live on 
Without bread well enough, though the new- comers 
out of France could not. There were about 


forty Frenchmen on board one of the ſhips where 


ere was good ſtore of liquor, till after part 
f her broke away, and floated over the riff, and 
as carried away to ſea, with all the men drinkin 
and ſinging ; who being in drink, did not mind 


a the danger, but were never heard of afterwards. 


In a ſhort time after this great ſhipwreck, cap- 
tain Pain, commander of a privateer of ſix guns, 
Had a pleaſant accident befel him at this iſland. He 
came hither to careen, intending to fit himſelf ve- 
ry well ; for here lay driven on the iſland, maſts, 
yards, timbers, and many things that he wanted, 
therefore he hall'd into the harbour, cloſe to the. 
illand, and unrigg'd his ſhip. Before he had done, 

Dutch ſhip of twenty guns, was ſent from Curaſ- 

w to take up the guns that were loſt on the riff; 
bis ſeeing a ſhip in the harbour, and knowing her 
to be 4 F rench che they thought to take her 

ay and came within a mile of her, and began to 
fire ar her, intending to warp in the next day, for 
if is very narrow going in. Captain Pain got ſome, 


of his guns aſhore,” and did what he could to reſiſt, 


them, though he did in a manner conclude he 
muſt be taken. But while his men were thus bu- 
fied, he ſpied a Dutch loop turning to get into 


the foal, and ſaw her at the evening anchor at the 


welt end of the iſland. This gave him ſome hope 


of making his eſcape, which he did, by ſending 


tig canoes in the night aboard the ſloop, who took 
er, 
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her, and got confiderable purchaſe i in her, and he 
went away in her, making a good repriſal, and 
leaving his own empty ſhip to the Dutch man of 
war. 
There is another iſland to che eaſtward of the 
iſle of Aves about four leagues, called by privateers 
the little iſle of Aves, which is overgrown with 
mangrove trees. I have ſeen it, but was never on 
it. There are no inhabitants that 1 could learn, 
on either of theſe lands, but boobies and a few 
other birds. 

While we were at the iſle of Aves; we e 
captain Wright's bark, and ſcrubbed the leaf 
prize, and got two guns out of the wrecks, co 
tinuing here till the beginning of February 168-. 
We went from hence to the iſles of Roca's to ca- 
reen'the ſugar-prize, which the iſle of Aves was not 
a place ſo convenient for. Accordingly we haled 
cloſe to one of the ſmall iſlands, and got our guns 
aſhore the firſt thing we did, then built a breaſt: 
work on the point, and planted all our guns there, 
to hinder an enemy from coming to us while we lay 
on the careen: Then we made a houſe, and cover- 
ed it with our ſails, to put our goods and proviſions 
in. While we lay here, a French man of war of 
thirty-ſix guns, came through the keys, or little 
iſlands, to whom we fold about ten tuns of ſugar. 
I was aboard twice or thrice, and very kindly wel. 
comed both by the captain and his lieutenant, who 
was a cavalier of Malta; and they both offered me 
great encouragement in F rance, if I would go with 
them ; but I ever deſigned to continue with thoſe 
of my own nation. 

The iſlands of Roca are a parcel of ſmall unin- 
habited iſlands, lying about the lat. of 11 d. 40 m. 
about fifteen or ſixteen leagues from the main, and 
about twenty We N. W. by W. from N 
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and ſix or ſeven leagues to the e ee of Orchilla, 

another iſland lying about the ſame diſtance from 
the main; which iſland I have ſeen, but was never 
At it. Rocas ſtretch themſelves eaſt and weſt about 
five leagues, and their breadth about three leagues. 
The northernmoſt of theſe iſlands is the molt re- 
markable by reaſon of a high white rocky hill at 
the welt end of it, which may be ſeen a great way 
and on it there are abundance of tropick birds, men 
of war, boobies and noddies, which breed/ there. 
The booby and man of war, I have deſcribed al- 
ready. The noddy is a ſmall blackbird, about 
bigneſs of the Engliſh blackbird, and indif- 
ferent good meat. They build in rocks. We 
never find them far off from ſhore. I have ſeen of 
them in other places, but never ſaw any of their 
neſts but in this iſland ; where there is great-plenty 
of them. The tropick bird is as big as a pidgeon, 
but round plump like a partridge. They are all 
white, except two or three feathers in each wing of 
a light grey. Their bills are of a yellowiſh colour, 
thick and ſhort, . They have one long feather, or 
rather a quill, about ſeven inches long, grows out 
at the rump, which is all the tail they have. They 
are never ſeen far without either tropick, for which 
reaſon they are called tropick-birds. They are 
very good food, and we meet with them a great 
way at ſea, and I never ſaw of them any where but 
at ſea, and in this iſtand, where they build, ang 

are found in great plenty. 
By the fea, on the ſouth fide of that high hill 
there's freſh water comes out of the rocks, but ſo 
flowly, that it yields not above forty gallons in 
twenty- -four hours, and taſtes ſo copperiſh, or alu- 
minous rather, and rough in the mouth, that it 
ſeems very unpleaſant at firſt drinking; but after 
two or three days any water will ſeem to have no 


taſte, The 
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The middle of this iſland is low plain land, over- 
rown with long graſs, where there are multitudes 
of ſmall grey fowls, no bigger than a black-bird ; 
yet lay eggs bigger than a magpy's : and they are 
therefore by privateers called egg-birds. The eaſt 
end of the iſland is overgrown with black mangrove 
trees. | 
There are three ſorts of mangrove trees, black, 
red, and white. The black mangrove is the largeſt 
tree; the body about as big as an oak, and about 
twenty feet high. Ir is very hard and ſerviceable 
timber, but extraordinary heavy, therefore not 
much made uſe of for building. The red man- 
grove groweth commonly by the ſea fide, or by. 
rivers or creeks. The body is not ſo big as that of 
the black mangrove, but always grows out of ma- 
ny roots about the bigneſs of a man's leg, ſome 
bigger, ſome leſs, which at about fix, eight, or 
ten foot above the ground, join into one trunk or 
body, that ſeems to be ſupported by ſo many arti- 
ficial ftakes. Where this ſort of tree grows, it is 
impoſſible to march, by reaſon of theſe ſtalks, 
which grow ſo mixed one among another, that I 
have, when forced to go through them, gone half 
a mile, and never ſet my foot on the ground, 
ſtepping from root to root. The timber is hard 
and good for many uſes. The inſide of the bark 
is red, and it is uſed for tanning of leather very 
much all over the Weſt Indies. The white man- 
grove never groweth ſo big as the other two ſorts, 
neither is it of any great uſe: Of che young trees 
privateers uſe to make loom, or handles for their 
oars, for it is commonly ſtraight, but not very 
ſtrong, which is the fault of them. Neither the 
black nor white mangrove grow towering up from 
[tits or riſing root, as the red doth ; but the body 
immediately out of the ground, like other trees. 


The 
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The land of this eaſt end is light ſand, which 3 is 


1 Gihetitiies overflown with the ſea at ſpring-tides. 


The road for ſhips is on the ſouth ſide, againſt the 
middle of the iſland. The reſt of the iſlands of 
Rocas are low. The next to this on the ſouth ſide 
is but ſmall, flat, and even, without trees, bearing 
only graſs. On the ſouth fide of it is a pond of 
brackiſh water, which ſometimes privateer uſe in- 
ſtead of better ; there is likewiſe a good riding by 
it. About a league from this are two other iſlands, 
not two hundred yards diſtant from each othe; yet 
a deep channel for ſhips to paſs through. They 
are both overgrown with red mangrove trees, which 
trees, above any of the mangroves, do, flouriſh 
beſt in wet drowned land, ſuch as theſe two iſlands 
are; only the eaſt point of the weſtermoſt iſland is 
dry ſand, without tree or buſh: On this point we 
 careened, lying on the ſouth ſide of it. | 
The other iſlands are low, and have red man- 
groves, and other trees on them. Here allo ſhips 
may ride, but no ſuch place for careening as where 
we lay; becauſe at that place ſhips may _hale cloſe. 
to the ſhore, and if they had but four guns on the 
point, may ſecure the channel, and hinder any ene- 
my from coming near them, I obſerve that with- 
in among the iſlands, was good riding in many 
places, but not without the iſlands, except to the 
weſtward, or ſouth weſt of them. For on the eaſt, 
or N. E. 'of theſe iſlands, the common trade-wind 
blows, and makes a great ſea; and to the ſouth- 
ward of them there is no ground under ſeventy, 
eighty, or one hundred fathom, cloſe by the land. 
After we had filled what water we could from 
hence, we ſet out again in April 1682, and came to 
Salt-Tortuga, ſo called to diſtinguiſh it from the 
ſhoals of Dry Tortuga, near Cape Florida, and from 
the iſle of Tortuga by 2 which was called 
5 — 
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formerly French Tortuga; though not having heard 
any mention of that name a great while, I am a 
to think it is ſwallowed up in that of Pettit-Guaves, 
the chief garriſon the French have in thoſe parts. 
This iſland we arrived at is pretty large, uninhabited 
and abounds with ſalt. It is in lat. 11 degrees north, 
and lieth weſt and a little northerly from Margarita, 
an iſland inhabited by the Spaniards, ſtrong, and 
wealthy; it is diſtant from it about fourteen leagues, 
and ſeventeen or eighteen from Cape Blanco on the 
main: A ſhip being within theſe iſlands, a little to the 
ſouthward may ſee at once the main, Margarita, and 
Tortuga, when it is clear weather. The eaſt end of 
Tortuga is full of rugged, bare, broken rocks, which 
ſtretch themſelves a little out to ſea. At the 8. = 
part is an indifferent good road for ſhips, much fre- 
quented in peaceable times by merchantſhips, that 
come thither to lade ſalt, in the months of May, 
June, July, and Auguſt. For at the eaſt end is a large 
falt pond, within two hundred paces of the ſea. The 
falt begins to kern, or grain in April, except it is a 
dry ſeaſon ; for it is obſerved that rain makes the 
ſalt kern. I have ſeen above twenty ſail at a time in 
this road come to lade falt; and theſe ſhips com- 
ing from ſome of the Caribee iſlands, are al- 
ways well ſtored with rum, ſugar and lime-juice to 
make punch, to hearten their men when they 
are at work, getting and bringing on board the 
ſalt ; and they commonly provide the more, in 
hopes to meet with privateers, who reſort hither in 
the aforeſaid months, purpoſely to keep a Chriſt- 
mas, as they call it; being ſure to meet with li- 
quor enough to be merry with, and are very liberal 
to thoſe that treat them. Near the weſt end of the 
iſland, on the ſouthy ſide, there is a ſmall harbour 
and ie freſh water; that end of the iſland is full 
of ſhrubby trees, on the eaſt end is rocky and 
| barren 
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barren as to trees, producing only coarſe graſs. 
There are ſome goats on it, but not many; and 


turtle or tortoiſe come upon the ſandy bays to lay 


their eggs, and from them the iſland has its name. 
There is no riding any where but in the roads where 
the ſalt ponds are, or in the harbour. | 

At this iſle we thought to have ſold our ſugar 
among the Engliſh ſhips that come hither for ſalt ; 

but failing there, we deſigned for Trinidada, an 
iſland near the main, inhabited by the Spaniards, 
tolerably ſtrong and wealthy; but the current and 
eaſterly winds hindering us, we paſſed through be- 
tween Margarita and the main, and went to Blanco, 
a pretty large iſland, almoſt north of Margarita, 
about thirty leagues from the main, and in eleven 
degrees fifty minutes north latitude. It is a flar, 
even, low, unhabited iſland, dry and healthy, moſt 
ſavannahs of long graſs, and hath ſome trees of 
lignum vitz growing in ſpots, with ſhrubby buſhes 
of other wood about them. It is plentifully ſtored 
with guanos, which are an animal like a lizard, 
but much bigger. The body is as big as the ſmall 
of a man's leg, and from the hind quarter the tail 
grows tapering to the end, which is very ſmall. If 
a man takes hold of the tail, except very near the 
hind quarter, it will part and break off in one of 
the joints, and the guano will get away, They lay 
eggs, as molt of thoſe amphibious creatures do, 
and are very good to eat. Their fleſh is much 
elteemed by privateers, who commonly dreſs them 
for their ſick men ; for they make very good broth. 
They are of divers colours, as almoſt black, dark 
brown, light brown, dark green, light green, yel- 
low and ſpeckled. They all live as well in the wa- 
ter as on land, and ſome of them are conſtantly in 
the water and among rocks; theſe are commonly 


black, Others that live in ſwampy wet ground are 
| 9 commonly 
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commonly on buſhes and trees, theſe are green : 
but ſuch as live in dry ground, as here at Blanco, 
are commonly yellow, yet cheſe alſo will live in the 
water, and are ſometimes on trees. The road is 
at the N. W. end, againſt a ſmall cove, or little 
ſandy bay. There is no riding any where elſe, for 
it is deep water and ſteep cloſe to the land. There 
is one ſmall ſpring 6n the weſt ſide, and there are 
ſandy bays round the iſland, where turtle or tor- 
toiſe come up in great abundance, going aſhore in 
the night. Theſe that frequent this iſland are called 
een Turtle, and are the beſt of that ſort, both for 
largeneſs and ſweetneſs of any in all the Weſt Indies, 
I would here give a particular deſcription of theſe 
and other forts of turtle in theſe ſeas; but becauſe 
I ſhall have occaſion to mention ſome other ſort of 
turtle when I come again into the ſouth ſeas, that 
are very different from all theſe, I ſhall there give 
a general account of all theſe ſeveral forts at ance, 
that the difference between them may be the ber- 
ter diſcerned. Some of our — deſcriptions 
ſpeak of goats on this iſland. I know not what 
there may have been formerly, but there are none 
now to my certain knowledge, for myſelf and many 
more of our crew have been, all over it. Indeed 
theſe parts have undergone great changes in this 
laſt age, as well in places themſelves, as in their 
owners and commodities of them, particularlyNom- 
bre de Dios, a city once famous, and which ſtill 
retains a conſiderable name in ſome late accounts, is 
now nothing but a name. For I have lain aſhore 
in the place where that city ſtood, but it is all over- 
grown with. wood, 1o as to leave no ſign that any 
town hath been there. 
We ſtaid at the iſle of Blanco not above ten days 
and then went back to Salt- Tortuga again, where 


captain 3 _ with us: and from thence, 
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after about four days, all which time our men were 
drunk and quarreling ; we in captain Wright's ſhip 


went to the coaſt of Caracas on the main land. 


This coaſt is upon ſeveral accounts very remarka- 


ble: It is one continued tract of high ridges of 
hills and ſmall valleys intermix'd, for about twenty 

leagues, ſtretching eaſt and weſt, but in ſuch man- 
ner, that the ridges of hills and the valleys alter- 


nately run pointing upon the ſhore from ſouth to 
north; the valleys, ſome of them about four or 


five, others not above one or two furlongs wide, 


and in length from the ſea ſcarce any of them above 
four or five miles at moſt, there being a long ridge 


+ 


of mountains at that diſtance from the ſea coaſt, 


and in 'a manner parallel to it, that joins thoſe 


ſhorter ridges, and cloſeth up the ſouth end of the 


valleys, which at the north ends of them lie open 


main ridge, and theſe ſhorter ribs are very high 
land, fo that three or four leagues off at ſea the val- 
leys ſcarce appear to the eye, but all looks like one 
great mountain. From the iſles of Rocas about 


| fifteen, and from the iſle of Aves about twenty 


leagues off, we ſee this coaſt very plain from aboard 
dur ſhips, yet when at anchor on this coaſt we can- 
not ſee thoſe iſles ; tho' again from the tops of theſe 


hills they appear as if at no great diſtance, like ſo 
many hillocks in a pond. Theſe hills are barren, 
except the lower ſides of them, that are covered 


with ſome of the ſame rich black mould that fills 
the valley, and is as good as I have ſeen. In ſome 


of the valleys there is a ſtrong red clay, but in ge- 


to the ſea, and make ſo many little ſandy. bays, that 
are the only landing places on the coaſt. Both the 


neral they are extremely fertile, well watered, and - 


inhabited by Spaniards and their negroes. They have 
maize and plantains for their ſupport, with Indian 
fowls and ſome hogs; but the main product of theſe 
19TH | | valleys, 
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valleys, and indeed the only commodity it vends, 
are the cocoa nuts, of which the chocolate is made, 
The cocoa tree grows no where in the north ſeas 
but in the bay of Campeachy, on Coſta Rica, be- 
tween Porto- bello and Nicaragua, chiefly up Car- 
penters river and on this coaſt as high as the iſle of 
Trinidada. In the ſouth ſeas, is grows on the river 
of Guiaquil, a little to the ſouthward of the line, 
and in the valley of Collima, on the ſouth fide of 
the continent of Mexico; both which places I ſhall 
hereafter deſcribe. Beſides theſe I am confident 
there is no places in the world where the cocoa 
grows, except thoſe in Jamaica, of which there 
are now but few remaining, of many and large walks 
or plantations of them found there by the Engliſh 
at their firſt arrival, and ſince planted by them; 
and even theſe, though there be a great deal of pains 
and care beſtowed on them, yet ſeldom come to any 
thing, being generally blighted. The nuts of this 
coaſt of Caracas, tho? leſs than thoſe of Cofta Rica 
which'are Jarge flat nuts, yet are better and fatter, 
in my opinion, being ſo very oily that we are forc'd 
to uſe water in rubbing them up; and the Spaniards 
that live here, inſtead of parching them to get off 
the ſhell before they pound or rub them to make 
chocolate, do in a manner burn them to dry up the 
oil; for elſe, they ſay, it would fill them too full 
of blood, drinking chocolate as they do, five or 
fix times a day. My worthy conſort, Mr. Ringroſe, 
commends moſt the Guiaquil nut ; I preſume be- 
cauſe he had little knowledge of the reſt; for he- 
ing intimately acquainted with him, I know the 


courſe of his travels and experience, But I am 


perſuaded had he known the reft ſo well as I pre- 
tend to have done, who have at ſeveral times been 
long uſed to, and in a manner lived upon all the ſe- 
veral ſorts of „ he would 15 
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fer the Caracas nuts before any other; yet poſſibly 
the drying up of theſe nuts ſo much by the Spa- 
niards here, as I ſaid, may leſſen their eſteem with 
thoſe Europeans, that uſe their chocolate ready 
rubb d up: fo that we always choſe to make it up 
ourſelves. 
The cocoa tree hath a body about a foot and an 
half thick (the largeſt ſort) ſeven or eight feet 
high to the branches, which are large and ſpread- 
ing like an oak, with a pretty thick, ſmooth, dark 
green leaf, ſhaped like that of a plumb-tree, but 
a The nuts are incloſed in pods as big as both 
a mans fiſts put together ; at the broad end of which 
there is a mall, tough, limber ſtalk, by which they 
hang pendulous from the body of the tree, in all 
parts of it from top to bottom, ſcattered at irregular 
diſtances, and from the greater branches a little way 
up, eſpecially at the joints of them or partings, 
where they hang thickeſt, but never on the ſmaller 
boughs. There may be commonly about twenty 
or _— of theſe pods upon a well bearing tree ; 
they. have two crops of them in a year, one in De- 
cember, but the beſt in June. | The pod itſelf or 
ſhell is almoſt half an inch thick; neither ſpongy 
nor woody, but of a ſubſtance berwe en both, brit- 
tle, yet harder than the rind of a lemon; like 
which its ſurface is grained or knobbed but more 
coarſe and unequal. The pods at firſt are of a dark 
green, but the fide of them next the ſun of a mud- 
dy red. As they grow ripe the green turns to a 
fine bright yellow, and the muddy to a more lively 
beautiful red, very pleaſanc to the eye. They nei- | 
ther ripen nor are gather'd at once; but for three 
weeks or a month when the ſeaſon is, the overſeers 
of the plantations go every day about to ſee which 
are turn'd yellow; cutting at once, it may be, not 
above one from a tree. The IN thus gathered 


they 
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+ they lay in ſeveral heaps to ſweat, and then burſt- 
ing the ſhell with their hands, they pull out the nuts, 
which are the only ſubſtance they contain,” having 
no ſtalk or pith among them, and (excepting that 
theſe nuts lie in regular rows) are placed like the 

rains of maize, bur ſticking together, and ſo cloſe- 
ly ſtowed, that after they have been once ſeparated, 
it would be hard to place them again in fo narrow 
a compaſs. There are generally near one hundred 
nuts in a pod; in proportion to the greatneſs of 
which, for it varies, the nuts are bigger or leſs. - 
When taken out they dry them in the ſun upon 
mats ſpread on the ground, after which they need 
no more care, having a thin hard ſkin of their own, 
and much oil, which preſerves them. Salt water 
will not hurt them ; for we had our bags rotten, 
lying in the botrom of our ſhip, and yet the nuts 
never the worſe. They raiſe the young trees from 
nuts ſet with the great end downward, in fine black 
mould, and in the fame places where they are to 
bear, which they do in four or five years time, 
without the trouble of tranſplanting. There are 
_ ordinarily of theſe trees, from five hundred to two 
thouſand and upwards in a plantation or Cocoa-walk, 
as they call them; and they ſhelter the young trees 
from the weather with plantains ſet about them for 
two or three years; deſtroying all the plantains by 
ſuch time the cocoa-trees are of a pretty good body, 
and able to endure the heat, which I take to be the 
molt pernicious to them of any thing; for tho? 
theſe valleys lie open to the north winds, unleſs a 
little ſheltered here and there by ſome groves of 
plantain trees, which are purpoſely ſet near the 
ſhores of the ſeveral bays, yer, by all that I could 
either obſerve. or learn, the cocoas in this country 
are never blighted, as I have often known them to 
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be in other places. Cocoa · nuts are uſed as money 


< 


in the bay of Campeachy. © 


I! be chief town of this country is called Leon 


de Caracas, a good way within land, it is a large 
wealthy place, where live moſt of the owners of 
theſe cocoa-walks, that are in the valleys by the 
| ſhore ;; the plantations being managed by overſeers 
and negros. It is in a large ſavannah country, that 
abounds with cattle; and a. Spaniard of my ac- 
quaintance, a very ſenſible man who hath been 
there, tells me that tis very populous, and he 
Judges it to be three times as big as Corunna in 
zalicia, The way to it is very ſteep. and craggy, 
over that ridge of hills, which I ſaid cloſes up the 
valleys and partition hills of the cocoa coaft. In 
this coaſt itſelf the chief place is La Guiara, a good 
town cloſe by the ſea z and tho? it has but a bad 
harbour yet it is much frequented by the Spaniſh 
| ſhipping 3 for the Dutch and Engliſh anchor in the 
ſandy bays that lie here and there in the mouths of 
ſeveral valleys, and where there is very good rid- 
1 The town is open, but hath a ſtrong fort; 
yet both were taken ſome years ſince by captain 


1 


Wright and his privateers. It is ſeated about four 


or five leagues, to the weſtward of cape Blanco, 
which cape is the Eaſtermoſt boundary of this coaſt 
of Cacacas. Further eaſtward about twenty leagues 
is a great lake or branch of the ſea, called La La- 
guna de Venezuela, about which are many rich 
towns; but the mouth of the lake is ſhallow that 
no ſhips can enter. Near this mouth is a place cal- 
led Comana, where the privateers were once re- 
pulſed without daring to attempt it any more, be- 
+* ing the only place in the north ſeas they attempted 


in vain for many years; and the Spaniards ſince 
throw it in their teeth 1 a word of re- 


ot far from that 


proach or defiance to them. 
place 
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place is Verina, a ſmall village and Spaniſh plan- 
tation, famous for its tobacco, reputed the belt 1 in 
the world. | 
But to return to Caracas, all this coaſt is ſubject 
to dry winds, generally N. E. which cauſed us to 
have ſcabby lips, and we always found it thus, and 
that in different ſeaſons of the year, for I have been 
on this coaſt ſeveral times. In other reſpects it is 
very healthy and ſweet clear air. The Spaniards 
have look-outs or ſcouts on the hills, and breaſt- 
works in the valleys, and moſt of their negros are 
furniſhed with arms alſo for defence of the bays. 
The Dutch have a very profitable trade here, almoſt 
to themſelves. I have known three or four great 
ſhips at a time on the coaſt, each, it may be, of 
thirty or forty guns. They carry hither all ſorts of 
European commodities, eſpecially linen — 
vaſt returns, chieſly in filver and cocoa. And 1 
ten wondered and regretted it, that none of my own 
countrymen find the way thither directly from Eng- 
land, for ourJamaica-men trade thither indeed, and 
find the ſweet of i it, though they carry * com- 
modities at ſecond or third hand. 

While we lay on this coaſt, we went dove © in 
ſome of the bays and took ſeven or eight tons of co- 

coa, and after that three barks one laden with hides, 


the 2d with European commodities, the third with 


earthen-ware and brandy. With theſe three barks 
we went again to the iſlands of Rocas, where we 
ſhared our commodities, and ſeparated, having veſ- 
ſels enough to tranſport us all whither we thought 
moſt convenient. Twenty of us, for we were a- 
bout ſixty, took one of the veſſels and our ſhare of 
the goods, and went directly for Virginia. In our 
way thither we took ſeveral of the ſucking-fiſhes, for 
when we ſee them about the ſhip we caſt out a line 

and hook, and they ww take it with any —_— 
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of bait, whether fiſh or fleſh. The ſucking fiſh is 
about the bigneſs of a large whiting, and much of 
the ſame ſhape towards the tail, but the head is 
flatter. From the head to the middle of its back 
there groweth a ſort of fleſh of a hard griſtly ſub- 
ſtance, like that part of the limpet, a ſhell-fiſh, ta- 
pering up pyramidically, which ſticks to the rocks, 
or like the head or mouth of a ſhell-ſnail, but 
harder. This excreſcence is of a flat oval form, 
about ſeven or eight inches long, and five or ſix 
broad, and riſing about half an inch high. It is 
full as ſinall ridges, with which is will faſten itſelf 
to any thing it meets with in the ſea, juſt as a ſnail | 
doth to a wall. When any of them happen to 
come about a ſhip they ſeldom leave her, for they 
will feed on ſuch filth as is daily thrown over board, 
or on meer excrements. When it is fair weather 
and but lettle wind, they will play about the ſhip 
but in bluſtring weather, or when theſhip ſails quick, 
they commonly faſten themſelves to the ſhip's bot- 
tom, from whence neither the ſhip's motion, tho? 
ever ſo ſwift, nor the moſt tempeſtuous ſea can re- 
move them. They will likewiſe faſten themſelves 
to any other bigger fiſh, for they never ſwim faſt 
themſelves, if they meet with any thing to carry 
them. I have found them ſticking to a ſhark, after 
it was haled on the deck, though a ſhark is fo 
| ſtrong and boiſterous a fiſh,” and throws about him- 
fo vehemently for halt an hour together, it may be, 
when caught, that did not the ſucking-fiſh ſtick ar 
no ordinary rate, it muſt needs be caſt off by ſo 
much violence: It is uſual allo to ſee them iticking 


to turtle, to any old trees, planks or the like that 


lie driving at ſea. Any knobs or inequalities at a 
1hip' s bottom, are a great hindrance to the ſwiftneſs 
of its ſailing; and ten or twelve of theſe ſticking 
to it muſt needs retard it as much, in a manner; 1 
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if its bottom were foul. So that I am inclined to 


think that this fiſh is the Remora, of which the an- 


cients tell ſuch ſtories; if it be not I know no other 
that is, and I leave the reader to judge. I have ſeen 
of theſe ſucking-fiſhes in great plenty in the bay of 
Campeachy, and in all the ſea between that and the 
coaſt of Caracas as about thoſe iſlands, particularly 
I have lately deſcribed, . Rocas, Blanco, Tortugas, 
&c. They have no ſcales, and are very good meat. 

We met nothing elſe worth remark, in our voy- 
age to Virginia, where we arrived in July 1682. 
That country is ſo well known to our nation, that 
I ſhall fay nothing of it, nor ſhall I detain the 
reader with the ſtory of my. own affairs, and the 
troubles that befel me during about thirteen months 
of my ſtay there; but in the next chapter enter 
immediately upon my ſecond voyage into the ſouth 
ſeas, and round the globe, + 4h 


cnar/x.. 
The authors voyage to the Iſle of Juan Fernando in the 
South Seas, after touching at the Cape Verd iſles 


PF 


and the African coaſts. . 


EING now entered upon the relation of a new 
B voyage, which makes up the main body of 
this book, proceeding; from Virginia by the way of 
 Terradel Fuego, and the ſouth ſeas, the Eaſt Indies, 
and ſo on, till my return to England by the way of 
the Cape of Good Hope, I ſhall give my reader a 
ſhort account of my firſt entrance upon it, Among 
thoſe who accompanied captain Sharp into the ſouth 
ſeas in our former, expedition, and leaving him 
there, returned over land, there was one Mr. Cook, 
an Engliſh native of St. Chriſtophers, a Cerole, as we 


call all born of European parents in the Weſt W 
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He was a ſenſible man, and had been ſome years 
privateering. At our joining ourſelves with thoſe 
privateers we met at our coming again to the north 
ſeas; his lot was to be with captain Yanky, who 
kept company for ſome conſiqerable time with 
captain Wright, in whoſe ſhip I was, and parted 
with us at our fecond anchoring at the iſle of Tor- 
tugas, as I have ſaid in my laſt chapter. After 
our parting, this Mr. Cook being quarter-maſter 
under captain Yanky, the ſecond place in the ſhip, 
according to the law of privateers, laid claim to a 
hip they took from the ſpaniards ; and ſuch of cap- 
tain Yanky's men as were ſo diſpoſed, particularly 
all thoſe who came with us over land went on board 
this prize ſhip under the new captain Cook. This 
diſtribution was made at the iſle of Vacca, or the 
iſle of Aſh, as we call it; and here they parted alſo 
ſuch goods as they had taken. But captain Cook 
having no commiſſion, as captain Yanky, captain 
Triſtian, and ſome other French commanders had, 
who lay then at that iſland, and they grudging the 
\ Evgliſh ſuch a veſſel, they all joined together, plun- 
dered the Engliſh of their ſhip, goods, and arms, 
and turned them aſhore. Yet captain Triſtian took 
in about eight or ten of theſe 1 and carried 
them with him to Petit Guavas, of which number 
captain Cook was one, and captain Davis another, 
who with the reſt found means to ſeize the ſhip as 
ſhe laat anchor in the road, captain Triſtian and 
many of his men being then aſhore, and the Eng- 
liſh ſending aſhore ſuch Frenchmen as remained in 
the ſhip and were maſtered by them, tho' ſuperior 
in number, ſtood away with her immediately for the 
ille af Vacca, before any notice of this ſurpize could 
reach the French governor of that ifle ; ſo deceiv- 
ing him alſo by a ſtratagem, they got on board the 
reſt of their countrymen, ho had been left -— = 
” iſlan 
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| iſland, and going thence they took a ſhip newly 
come from France laden with wines, They alſo 


took a ſhip of good force, in which they reſolved to 
embark themſelves, and make a new expedition in- 


to the ſouth ſea,” to cruiſe on the coaſt of Chili and 


Peru. But firit they went for Virginia with their 
prizes, where they arrived the April after my com- 
ing thither. The beſt of their prizes carried eigh- 


teen guns; this they fitted up there with ſails, and 
every thing neceſſary for ſo long a voyage, ſelling 


the wines they had raken for ſuch proviſions as they 


wanted. Myſelf, and thoſe of our fellow-travellers 


over the iſlhmus of America, who came with me to 
Virginia the year before this, moſt of which had 
ſince made a ſhort voyage to Carolina, and were 


again returned to Virginia, reſolved to join ourſelves 


to theſe new adventurers; and as many more en- 
gaged in the ſame deſign as made our whole crew 
conſiſt of about ſeventy men. So having furniſhed 
_ ourſelves with neceſſary materials, and agreed upon 
ſome particular rules, eſpecially of temperance and 
ſobriety, by reaſon of the length of our intended 
voyage, we all went on board our ſhip. | 


Auguſt 23, 1683, we failed from Achamack in 


Virginia, under the command of captain Cook, 
bound for the ſouth ſeas. I ſhall not trouble the 
reader with an account of every days run, but haſt- 
en to the leſs known parts of the world, to give a 


deſcription of them; only relating ſuch memorable. 


accidents as happened to us, and ſuch places as we 
rouched at by the way. 

' We met nothing worth obſervation till we came 
do the iſlands of cape Verd, except a terrible ſtorm ; 
this happened in a few days after we left Virginia ; 
with a S. S. E. wind uſt in our teeth. The ſtorm 
laſted above a week; it drencht us all like ſo many 
ned rats, and was one of the worlt ſtorms 1 


n 
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ever was in. One I met with in the Eaſt Indies 


was more violent for the time, but of no: above 


. twenty four hours continuance. After chat ſtorm 
we had favourable winds and good weather; and 


in a ſhort time we arrived at the iſland Sal, which is 


one of the eaſtermoſt of the Cape Verd iſlands. 


Theſe are ten in number, ſo conſiderable as to bear 


diſtinct names, and lie ſeveral degrees off from Cape 


Verd in Atric, whence they receive that Appella- 


tion, taking up about five deg of long. in breadth, 


and about as many of lat. in their length, viz. from 
near fourteen to nineteen north. They are moſt 
inhabited by Portugueſe Banditti. This of Sall is 
an iſland lying in the lat. of 16 in long. 19 deg. 33 
min. weſt from the lizard in England, ſtetching 
from north to ſouth about eight or nine leagues, 
not above a league and an half or two leagues wide. 
It has its name from the abundrance oh ſalt that is 
naturally congealed there, the whole iſland being 
full of large ſalt-ponds. The land is very barren, 
producing no tree that I could ſee, but ſome ſmall 
ſhrubby buſhes by the ſea ſide. Neither could I diſ- 
cern any graſs, yet there are ſome poor goats on it. 
I T know not whether there are any other beaſts on 
the iſland ; there are ſome wild | toul, but I judge 
not many. I ſaw a few flamingos; which is a ſort 


of large fowl, much like a heron in ſhape, but big- 


ger, and of a reddiſh colour. They delight to keep 


together in great companies, and feed in mud or 
ponds, or in ſuch places where there is not much 


water; they are very ſhy, therefore it is hard to 


ſnoot them. Let I have lain obſcured. in the even- 


ing near the place where they reſort, and with two 
more in my company have killed fourteen of them 


at once, the firſt ſnot being made while they were 
ſtanding on the ground, the other two as they roſe. 
They build their neſts in ſhallow ponds, where there 


18 
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is much mud, which they ſcrape together, making 
little hillocks like ſmall iſlands, appearing out of 
the water, a foot and half high from the bottom. 
They make the foundation of theſe hillocks broad, 
bringing them up tapering to the top, where they 
leave a {mall hollow pit to lay their eggs in; and 
when they either lay their eggs, or hatch them, they 

ſtand all the while, not on the hillock, bur cloſe by 
it with their legs on the ground and in the water, 
reſting themſelves againſt the hillock, and covering 
the hollow neſt upon it with their rumps, for their 
legs are very long; and building thus as they do 
upon the ground, they could neither draw their legs 
conveniently into their neſts, nor ſit down upon 
them otherwife than by reſting their whole bodies 
there, to the pejudice of their eggs or their young, 
were it not for this admirable contrivance, which 
they have by natural inſtinct. They never lay more 
than two eggs, and ſeldom fewer. The young ones 
cannot fly rill they are almoſt full grown, but will 
run prodigiouſly faſt, yet we have taken many of 
them. The fleſh of both young and old is lean 
and black, yet very good meat, taſting neither fiſhy. 
nor any way unſavory. Their tongues are large, 
having a large knob of fat at the root, which is an 
excellent bit; a diſh of Flamingos rongues being 
fit for a princes table. 

When many of them are ſtanding together by a 
pon ſide, at a conſiderable diſtance, rhey appear 
like a brick wall; their feathers being of the colour 
of new red brick; and they commonly ſtand up- 
right, and ſingle, one by one, exactly in a row, 
except when feeding, and cloſe by each other. The 
young ones at firſt are of a light grey, and as their 
wing-feathers ſpring out, they grow darker, and ne- 
ver come to their right colour, or any beautiful 
ſhape, under ten or eleven months old. I have 

. ſeen 
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ſeen Flamingoes at Rio de la Hacha, and at an iſland 
near the main of America, right againſt Curaſſow, 
called by privateers Flamingo Key, from the mul- 
titude of theſe fowls that breed there; but I never 
faw of their neſts and young but here. 3 
There are not above five or ſix men on this iſland 
of Sal, and a poor governor as they called him, 
- who came aboard in our boat, and brought three 
or four poor lean goats for a preſent to our captain, 
telling him they were the beſt that the iſland afford- 
ed. The captain minding more the poverty of the 

- giver than che value of the preſent, gave him in 
requital a coat to clothe him; for he had nothing 
but a few rags on his back, and an old hat nor 
worth three farthings; which yet I believe he wore 
but ſeldom, for fear he ſhould want before he 
might get another; for he told us there had not 
been a ſhip in three years before. We bought of 
him about twenty buſhels of ſalt for a few old 


cäloaths: and he begged a little powder and ſhot, 


Wie ſtayed here three days, in which time one of 
theſe Portugueſe offered to ſome of our men a lump 
of ambergris in exchange for ſome cloths, deſiring 
them to keep it ſecret, for he ſaid if the governor 
ſhould know it he ſhould be hanged. At length 
one Mr. Coppinger bought it for a ſmall matter; 
yet I believe he gave more than it was worth. We 
had not a man in the ſhip that knew ambergris ; 
but I have ſince ſeen it in other places, and there- 
fore am certain it was not right. It was of a dark 
colour like ſheeps dung, and very ſoft, but had no 
ſmell, and poſſibly *twas ſome of their goats dung. 
F afterwards ſaw ſome fold at the Nicobars in the 
Eaſt Indies, which was of a lighter colour, but ve- 
ry hard, neither had it any ſmell, and this alſo, I 
ſuppoſe was a cheat. Vet it is certain that in both 
theſe places there is ambergris found. i 


I was 
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I was told by one John Read a Briſtol man, that 
he was apprentice to a maſter who traded to theſe 
iſlands of Cape Verd, and once as he was riding at 
an anchor at Fogo, another of theſe: iſlands, there 
was a lump of it ſwam by the ſhip, and the boar 
being aſhore he miſt it, but knew it to be amber- 
gris, having taken up a lump ſwimming in the 
like manher the voyage before, and his maſter hav- 
ing at ſeveral times bought 5 of it from the 
natives of the iſle of Fogo, ſo as to enrich himſelf 
thereby. And ſo at the Nicobars, Engliſhmen \ 
have bought, as I have been credibly informed, 
great quantities of very good ambergris. Yet the 
inhabitants are ſo ſubtile that they will counterfeit 
it, both there and here: and I have heard that in the 
gulf of Florida, whence much of it comes, the na- 
tive Indians there uſe the ſame fraud. | > 
. Upon this occaſion, I cannot omit to tell my 
reader what I learned from Mr. Hill, a ſurgeon, 
upon his ſhewing me once a piece of ambergris, 
which was thus. One Mr. Benjamin Barker, a 
man that I had been long well acquainted with, and 
knew him to be a very diligent and obſerving per- 
ſon, and likewiſe very ſober and credible, told this 
Mr. Hill, that being in the bay of Honduras to 
25 logwood, which grows there in great a- 
undance; and paſſing in a canoe over to one of 
the iſlands in that bay, he found upon the ſhore, 
on a ſandy bay there, a lump of ambergris, ſo large, 
that when carried to Jamaica, he found it to weigh 
one hundred pounds and upwards. When he firſt 


found it, it lay dry, above the mark which the ſea 


then came to at high water; and he obſerved in it 
a great multitude of beetles: it was of a duſky co- 
lour inclining to black, about the hardneſs of mel- 
low cheeſe, and of a very fragrant ſmell : This 
Mr. Hill ſhewed me, being ſome of it es" iy 

arker 
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Barker gave him. Beſides thoſe already mentioned, 
all the places where I have heard that ambergris 
hath bern found are Bermudas, and the Bahama iſ. 
lands in the Weſt Indies, and that part of the coaſt 
of Africa, with its adjacent iſlands, which reaches 
from Mozambique to the red ſea. 

We went from this iſland of Sal, to St. Nicho- 
ba another of the Cape Verd iſlands, lying weſt 
ſouth welt trom Sal, about twenty two leagues We 
arrived there the next day atter we left the other, 
and anchored on the ſouth eaſt fide of the iſland, 
This is a pretty large iſland ; it is one of the biggeſt 
of all the Cape Verd, and lieth in a triangular 
form. The largeſt ſide, which lieth to the eaſt, is 
about thirty leagues long, and the other two above 
twenty leagues each. It is a mountainous barren 
iſland, and rocky all round towards the ſea ; yet. in 
the heart of it there are valleys, where the Portu- 

eſe which inhabit here have vineyards and plan- 
tations, and wood for tewel. Here are many goats, 
which are but poor in compariſon with thoſe in 
other places, yet much better than thoſe at Sal: 
There are likewife many aſſes. The governor of 
this iſland came aboard us, with three or four gen- 


tlemen more in his company, who were all indif- 


ferently well clothed, and accoutred, with ſwords 
and piſtols; but the reſt that accompanied him to 
the fea fide, which were about twenty or thirty men 
more, were but in ragged garb. The governor 
brought aboard. ſome wine made in the iſland, 
| which taſted much like Madera wine: It was ofa 
pale colour, and looked thick. He told us the 
chief town was in a valley, fourteen mile from the 
bay where we rode; that he hal there under him 

above one hundred families, beſides other inhabi- 
tants that lived ſcatteriag in-valleys more remote. 


5 T hey were all very ſwarthy, the governor- was 


the 
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the cleareſt of them, yet of a dark tawny com- 
plexion. e e 
At this iſland we ſcrubbed the bottom of our 
ſhip, and here alſo we dug wells aſhore on the bay, 
and filled all our water, and after five or fix days 
ſtay, we went from hence to Mayo, another of the 
Cape Verd iſlands, lying about forty mile eafl and 
by ſouth from the other; arriving there the next 
day, and anchoring on the north welt ſide of the 
iſland. We ſent our boat on ſhore, intending to 
have purchaſed ſome proviſion, as beef or goats, 
with which this iſland is better ſtocked than the 
_ reſt of the iſlands. But the inhabitants would not 
ſuffer our men to land, for about a week before our 
arrival there came an Engliſh ſhip, the men of 
which came aſhore, pretending friendſhip, and ſeiz- 
ed on the governor with ſome others, and carrying 
them on board, made them ſend aſhore for cattle to 
ranſom their liberties; and yet after this ſer fail, and 
carried them away, and they had not heard of them 
ſince. The Engliſhman that did this (as I was af- 
terwards informed) was one captain Bond of Briſtol. - 
Whether ever he brought back thoſe men again I 
know not: he himſelf and moſt of his men have 
| ſince gone over to the Spaniards ;-and it was he who 
had like to have burned our ſhip after this in the 
bay of Panama, as I ſhall have occaſion to relate. 
This iſle of Mayo is but ſmall, and invironed 
with ſhoals, yet a place much frequented by ſhip- 
ping for its great plenty of ſalt; and though there 
is but bad landing, yet many ſhips load here every 
year. Here are plenty of bulls, cows and goats; 
and at a certain ſeaſon in the year, as May, June, 
July and Auguſt, a ſort of ſmall ſea tortoiſe come 
hither to lay their eggs, but theſe turtle are not ſo 
ſweet as thoſe in the Weſt Indies. The inhabitants 
plant corn, yams, potatoes, and ſome plantains, 
No. 7. O and 
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and breed a few fowls, living very poor, yet much 
| — than the inhabitants of any other of theſe iſi- 
s, St. Jago excepted, which lies four or five 
leagues to the — of Mayo, and is the chief, 
the moſt fruitful, and beſt inhabited of all the ; 
iſlands of cape Verd, yet mountainous, and much 
barren land in it. 
On the eaſt fide of the iſle St. Jago is a good 
rt, which in peaceable times eſpecially is ſeldom 
without ſhips, for this has long been a place which 
ſhips have been wont to touch at for water and re- 
freſhments, as thoſe outward bound to the Eaſt In- 
dies, Engliſh, French and Dutch, many of the 
ſhips bound to the coaſt of Guinea, the Dutch to 
Surinam, and their own Portugueſe fleet going for 
Brazil, which is generally about the latter end of 
September: but few ſhips call in here in their re- 
turn for Europe. When any ſhips are here the 
country people bring down their commodities to ſell 
to the ſeamen and paſſengers, viz. Bullocks, hogs, 
goats, fowls, eggs, Plantains, and cocoa nuts, 
which they will give in exchange for ſhirts, drawers, 
handkerchiefs, hats, waiſtceats, breeches, or for al- 
moſt any ſort of cloth, eſpecially linen, for woollen 
is not much eſteemed there. They are not willing 
to part with their cattle of any ſort but in exchange 
for money, linen, or ſome other valuable commo- 
dity. Travellers muſt have a care of theſe people, 
for they are very thieviſh ; and if they ſee an op- 
portunity will ſnatch any ching from you, and run 
away with it, We did not touch at this iſland in 
this voyage; but I was there before this in the year 
1670, when I ſaw a fort here on the top of an hill, 
and commanding the harbour. 
Ihe governor of this iſland is chief over all the 
reſt ot the iſlands. 1 have been told that there are 


two large towns on this Len! ſome ſmall TR | 
| l 
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and a great many inhabitants, and that they make 
a geat deal of wine, ſuch as is that of St. Nicholas, 
J have not been on any other of the cape Verd 
iſlands, nor near them, but have ſeen moſt of them 
at a didſtance. They ſeem to be mountainous and 
| barren ; ſome of theſe before - mentioned being the 
moſt fruitful and moſt frequented by ſtrangers, eſpe- 
cally St. Jago and Mayo. As to the reſt of them, 
pr and Brava are two ſmall iſlands lying to the 
weſtward of St. Jago, but of little note, only Fogo 
is remarkable for its being a vulcano; it is all one 
large mountain of a good height, out of the top 
whereof ifſue flames of fire, yet only diſcerned in 
the night, and then it may be ſeen a great way at 
ſea. Yet this iſland is not without inhabitants, who 
live at the foot of the moutain near the ſea* Their 
ſubſiſtance is much the ſame as in the other iflands 
they have ſome goats, fowls, plantains, cocoa-nuts 
&c. as I nan infra Of the plantains and co- 
coa-nuts I ſhall have occaſion to ſpeak when I come 
into the Eaſt Indies; and ſhall defer giving an ac- 
count of them till then. © F 
The remainder of theſe iſlands of Cape Verd, are 
St. Antonio, St. Lucia, St. Vincent, and Bona-Viſtaz 
of which I know nothing conſiderable. > 
Our entrance among theſe iſlands was from the 
north eaſt, for in our paſſage from Virginia we ran 
pretty far toward the coaſt of Galata in Africa, to 
preſerve the trade-wind, left we ſhould be born off 
too much to the weſtward, and fo loſe the iſlands. 
We anchored at the ſouth of Sal, and paſling by the 
ſouth of St. Nicholas anchored again at Mayo, as 
has been ſaid, where we made the ſhorter ſtay, be- 
cauſe we could get no Peſh among the inhabitants, 
by reaſon of the regret they had at their governor 
and his men being carried away by captain Bond. 
So leaving the iſles of cape Verd we ſtood away _ 
5 5 
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the ſouthward with the wind at E. N. E. intending 
to have touched no more till we came to the ſtreights 
of Magellan. But when we came into the lat of 10 
deg. north, we met the winds at S. by W. and 
& W. therefore we altered our reſolutions, and 
. ſteered away for the coaſt of Guinea, and in few 
days came to the mouth of the river of Sherbro 
which is an Engliſh factory, lying ſouth of Sierra- 
leona. We had one of our men who was well ac- 
quainted there, and by his direction we went in a- 
. the ſhoals, and came to an anchor. | 
Sherbro was a good way from us, ſo I can give no 
account of the place, or our factory there, ſave that 
1 have been informed, that there is a conſiderable 
trade · driven there for a ſort of red wood for dying 
which grows in that country very plentifully, it is 
called by our people camwood. A little within the 
hore where we anchored was a town of negroes, 
natives of this coaſt. It was ſkreen'd from our 
fight by a large grove of trees that grew between 
them and the ſhore; but we went thither to them 
ſeveral times during the three or four days of our 
Kay; here, to refrefh. ourſelves, and they as often 
came on board us, bringing with them plantains, 
ſugar-canes, palm wines, rice, fowls and honey, 


which they fold us. They were no way ſhy with 


zus, being well acquainted with the Engliſh, by rea- 
ſon of our Guinea factories and trade. This town 
ſeemed pretty large, the houſes but low and ordina- 
ry; but one great houſe in the midſt of it, where 
their chief men meet and receive ſtrangers; and 
here they treated us with palm-wine. As to their 
perſons, they are like other negroes. While we lay 
here we ſcrubbed the bottom of our ſhip, and then 
filled allour water-caſks; and then buying up two 
puncheons of rice for our voyage, we departed 
from hence about Shake of November, 1683, 
nl - proſecuting. 
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proſecuting our intended courſe N the ſtreights 


of Magellan. 


We had but little wind aftos we got out, and very 
hot weather, with ſome fierce tornadoes, common 
ly riſing out of the N. E. which brought thunder,” 
lightening and rain. Theſe did not laſt long, 
ſometimes not a quarter of an hour, and then the 
wind would ſhuffle about to the ſouthward again, 
and fall flat calm, for theſe tornadoes? commonly 


come againſt the wind that is then blowing, as our 


thunder- clouds are often obſerved to do in England, 
but the tornadoes I ſhall deſcribe more largely in 
my chapter on winds in the appendix to this book.” 


At this time many of our men were taken with fe- 


vers, yet we loſt but one. While we lay in the 
calms: we caught ſeveral great ſharks, ſometimes 
two or three in a day, and eat them all, boiling-and 


ſqueezing them dry, and then ſtewing them with 
vinegar, pepper, &c. for we had but little fleſh on 


board. We took the benefit of every tornado, which 
came ſometimes three or four in a day, and carried 


what ſail we could to get to the ſouthward, for we 


had but little wind when they were over, and thoſe 


ſmall winds between the tornadoes were much aa 


gainſt us, at S. by E. and S. S. E. till we paſt the 


equinoctial line, which we croſt about a degree to 


the eaſtward of the meridian of the iſle of St. Jago 
one of the cape Verd iſlands. 

At firſt we could ſcarce lie S. W. but being got 
a degree to the ſouthward of the line, the wind 
veered moſt eaſterly, and then we ſtemmed S. W. 
by S. and as we got farther to the ſouthward, ſo the 


wind came about to the eaſtward and freſnened up- 


on us. In the lat. of 3 S. we had the wind at S. E. 


in the lat. of 5 we had it at E. S. E. where it ſtood 


a confiderable time, and blew a freſh top gallant 
one We then made the beſt uſe of it, ſteering on 
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briſkly with all the fail we cauld make; and this 
wind by the 18th of January carried us into the 
lat. of 36 ſouth, In all this time we met with no- 
thing worthy remark; not ſo much as a fiſh, ex- 
cept flying fiſh, which have been ſo often deſcribed 
that I-think it needleſs for me to do it. 

Here we found the ſea much changed from its 
natural greenneſs to a white, or paliſh — which 
cauſed us to ſound, ſuppoſing we might ſtrike 
ground: for whenever we find the colour of the ſea 
to change, we know we are not far from land. * 
here we found no ground with 100 fathom line; I 
was this day at noon by reckoning 48d. 50 m. weſt 
from the Lizard, the variation by our morning aye 
plitude 13 d. 5o m. eaſt, the variation jncrea( 
The 20th day one of our ſurgeons died muchflament- 
&d, becauſe we had bur one more for ſuch 2 danger- 
(ys. VOYagse. 

January 28th we” made the Sibbel de Wards, 
which are three iſlands lying in the lat. of 51 d. 
25. m. ſouth, and longitude weſt from the mars 
in England, by my account, 37 d. 28 m. the: ya- 
riation here we found to be 23 d. 10. m. I had 
fa a month before we came hither, e 

to perſuade captain Cook and his company to an- 
ehor at theſe iſlands, where I told them we might 
probably get water, as I then thought, and in caſe 
we ſhquld miſs of it here, yet by being good! hus- 
bands of what we had, we might reach Juan Fer- 
nandes in the ſouth ſeas, before Qur water was 
ſpent. This I urged: ta hinder their deſigns of go- 
ing through the ſtreights. of Magellan, which I 
knew. would prove very dangerous to us, the rather, 
| becauſe our men being privateers, and ſo more 
wilful and leſs under command, would not be ſq 
ready to give a watchful attendance in a paſſage ſo 
"a known, F or although theſe men were — 
under 
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under command, than I had ever ſeen any priva- 
teers, yet I could not expect to find them at a mi- 
nutes call, in coming to an anchor, or weighing 
anchor: beſide, if ever we ſhould have occaſion to 
moor, or caſt out two anchors, we had not a boat 
to carry out or weigh an anchor. Theſe iſlands of 
Sibbel de Wards were ſo named by the Dutch. 
They are all three rocky barren iſlands without any 
tree, only ſome dildo buſhes growing on them: 
and I do believe there is no water on any one of 
them, for there was no appearance of any water, 

The two northernmoſt we came cloſe by, but could 


not ftrike ground till within two cables length of 


the ſhore, and there it was foul rocky ground. 
From the time that we were in ten degrees ſouth, 
till we came to theſe iſlands, we had the wind be- 
tween E. N. E. and the N. N. E. fair weather and 
a briſk gale. The day that we made theſe iſlands, 
we ſaw great ſhoals of ſmall lobſters, which co+ 
loured the ſea red in ſpots for a mile in compaſs, 
and we drew ſome of them out of the fea in our 
water-buckets. They were no bigger than the top 
of a man's little finger, yet all their claws both great 
and ſmall like a lobſter. I never ſaw any of this 
fort of fiſh naturally red but here; for ours on the 
Engliſh coaſt, which are black naturally, are not red 
till they are boil'd: neither did I ever any where 
elſe meet with any fiſh of the lobſter ſhape ſo ſmall 
as theſe ; unleſs, it may be, ſhrimps, or prawns z 
captain Swan and captain|Eaton met alſo with ſhoals 
of — K fiſh in much the fame latitude and longi- 
tude. 
Leaving therefore the Sibbel de Ward iſlands, as 
having neither good anchorage or water, we ſailed 
on directing our courſe for the ſtreights of Magellan. 
But the winds hanging in the weſterward, and Ho-. - 
ing hard, oft put us by our top- ſails, ſo that we 
. could 
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could not fetch it. The 6th day of February we 
fell in with the ftreights le Mair which is very 
high land on both ſides, and the ſtreights very nar- 
row, We had the wind at N. N. W. a freſh gale, 


and ſeeing the opening of the ſtreights, we ran in 
with it, till within four mile of the mouth, and then 


it fell calm, and we found a ſtrong tide letting out 
of the ſtreights to the northward, and like to foun- 
der our ſhip, but whether flood or ebb I know not, 
only it made ſuch a ſhort cockling ſea, as if it had 
been in a race, or place where two tides meet ; for 
it ran every way, ſometimes breaking in over our 
waite, ſometimes over our poop, ſometimes over the 
bow, and the ſhip toſſed like an egg-ſhell, ſo that 1 
never felt ſuch. uncertain. jerks in a ſhip : at eight 
o'clock in the evening we had a ſmall breeze at W. 
N. W. and ſteer'd away to the eaſtward, intending 
to go round States iſland, the eaſt end of which we 
reached the next day by noon, having a freſn breeze 
all night. 

The 7th day at noon being off the eaſt end. 755 
= iſland I had a good obſeryation of the ſun, and 

nd myſelf in lat. 54d. 52m. ſouth. 

At the eaſt end of States iſland are three ſmall iſ- 
lands, or rather rocks, pretty high, and white with 
the dung of fowls. Wherefore, having obſerved 
the ſun, we haled up S. deſigning to pals round to 
the fouthward of cape Horn, which is the ſouther- 
moſt land of Terra del Fuego: the. winds hung 1 in 
the weſtern quarter betwixt the N. W. and the 
weſt, fo that we could not get much to the weſtward, 
and we never ſaw Terra del Fuego after that even- 
ing that we made the ſtreight la Maire. I have 
heard that there have been ſmokes and fires on Ter- 
ra del Fuego, not.on the tops of hills, but in plains 
er, ſeen 9:98 Wale who have WE W 
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the ſtreights of Magellan, ſuppoſed to be many by 
the natives. 

Me did not ſee the ſup at riſing or ſetting, i in order 
to take an amplitude after we left the Sibbel de Wards, 
till we got into the Squth Seas; therefore, Fknow © 
not whether the variation increaſed any more or no: 
Indeed, I had an obſervation of the ſun at noon, in 
lat. 59 deg. 30 min. and we were then ſtanding to 
the ſouthward with the wind at W. b. N. and that 
night the wind came about more to the ſouthward 
of the weſt, and we tackt. I was then i in lat. 60 by 
reckoning, which was the furtheſt ſouth latitude that 
ever I was in. 

The 14th day of F ai be in Ta. 57. yy 
to the weſt of cape Horn, we had a violent ſtorm, 
which, held us to the 3d day of March, blowing 
commonly S. W. and S. W. by W. and W. S. W. 
thick weather all the time. with ſmall drizling rain, 
but not hard: we made a ſhift, however, to ſave 23 
barrels of rain water, beſides what we *. our vic- 
tuals withal. 

March the third, the wind ſhi fted at once, and 
came about to ſouth, blowing a fierce gale of wind; 
ſoon. after it came about to the eaſtward, and we 
ſtood into the ſouth ſeas. | 
Ihe ninth day having an obſervation of the fun 
not having ſeen it of late, we found ourſelves in 
lat. 47 d. 10. min. and the \ varia to be but 13 d. 
30 min, eaſt, 

The wind ſtood at ſouth eaſt, we - tiad fair wea- 
ther and a moderate. gale, and the, 17th day we 
were in lat. 36 by obſervation, and then found the 
variation to be but eight degrees caſt. 

The 19th day when we looked out in the morn: 
ing, we ſaw a ſhip to the ſouthward of us, coming 
with all the ſail ſhe could make after us: we lay 
muzled to let her come up with us, for we pH 

er 
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- her to be a Spaniſh ſhip, come from Baldivia bound 
to Lima: we being now to the northward of Bal. 
divia, and this being the time of the year when 
ſhips that trade thence to Baldivia return home. 
They®had the fame opinion of us, and therEfore 
made ſure to take us, but coming nearer, we both 
found our miftakes. This proved to be one cap- 
tain Eaton in à ſhip ſent purpoſely from London 
for the ſouth ſeas. We hailed each other, and the 
captain came on board, and told us of his actions 
on the coaſt of Brazil, and in the river of Plata. 
He met captain Swan (one that came from Eng- 
land to trade here) at the eaſt entrance into the 
ſtreights of Magellan, and they accompanied each 
other through the ſtreights, and were ſeparated af- 
ter they were through by the ſtorm before menti- 
oned. Both we and captain Eaton being bound for 
Juan Fernandes iſle, we kept company, and we 
fpared him bread and beef, and he ſpared us water, 
which he took in as he paſſed through the ſtreights. 
March the 22d, 1684, we came. in ſight of the 
Hand, and the next day got in and anchored in a 
bay at the ſouth end of the iſland, in twenty five 
fathom water, not two cables lengths from the ſhore. 
We preſently got out our canoe, and went aſhore 
to ſee for a moſkito Indian, whom we left here when 
we were chaced hence by three Spaniſh ſhips in the 
year 1681, a little before we went to Arica, captain 
Watlin being then our commander, after captain 
Sharp was turned out. | penn wo bs 
This Indian lived here alone above three years, 
and alrho he was ſeveral times fought after by the 
Spaniards, who knew he was left on the iſland, yet 
they could never find him. He was in the woods, 
hunting for goats, when captain Watlin drew off 
his men, and the ſhip was under fail before he came 
back to the ſhore, He had with him his gun and 


* 
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» knife, with: a ſmall horn of powder, and' a few 
ſhot, which being ſpent, he contrived. a way by 
notching his knife, to ſaw the barrel of his gun in- 
to ſmall: pieces, wherewith he hade harpoons, lances 
hooks, and a long knife; heating the pieces firſt in 
the fire, which he ſtruck with his gun-flint, and a 
piece of the barrel of his gun, which he hardned, 
baving learnt to do that among the Engliſh. The 
2 L of iron he would hammer — and bend 

leaſed with ſtones, and ſaw them with his 
| ris knife, or grind them to an edge by long la- 
bour, and harden them to a good temper as there 
was occaſion, All this may feem ſtrange to' thoſe 
that are not acquainted with the ſagacity of the In- 
dians'; but it is no more than theſe Moſkito- men 
art accuſtomed to in their own country, where they 
make their own fiſhing and ſtriking inſtruments, 
without either forge or anvil, tho? they — A 
groan deal of time about them. 

Other wild indians who have not the uſe of i iron, 
which the Moſkito men have from the Engliſh, 
make hatches of a very hard ſtone, with which they 
will cut down trees, (the cotton tree eſpecially, 
which is a ſoft tender wood) to build their houſes or 
make canoes; and, though in working their canoes 
hollow, they cannot dig them ſo neat and thin, yet 
they will make them fir for their ſervice. This their 
digging or hatehet work they help out by fire; whe- 
her for the felling of the trees, or for the making the 
inſide of their canoe hollow. Theſe contrivances 
are uſed particularly by the ſavage Indians of Blew- 
field's river, deſcribed in the roth chapter, whoſe 
canoes and ſtone-hatches J have ſeen. Theſe ſtone 
hatches are about ten inches long, four broad and 
three inches thick in the middle. They are ground 
away flat and ſharp at both ends; right in the 
mia, and eo round it they make a — 
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wide and deep chat a man might place his finger 
along it, and taking a ſtick or withe about four 
foot long, they bind it round the hatchet- head, in 
that notch, and ſo twiſting it hard, uſe it as an 
hands or helve; the head being held by it very faſt, 
Nor are other wild Indians leſs ingenious. Thoſe 
of Patagonia, particularly, head their arrows with 
flint, cut or ground; which I have ſeen and ad- 
mired. But to return to our Moſkitoman on the 
ule of Juan Fernandes. With ſuch inſtruments as 
he made in that manner, he got ſuch. proviſion a: 
the iſland afforded, either goats or fiſn. He told 
us that at firſt he was forced to eat ſeals, which is 
very ordinary meat, before he had made hooks, but 
afterwards: he never killed any ſeals but to make 
lines, cutting their ſkins into thongs. Hie had a 
little houſe. or hut half a mile from the ſea, which 
was lined with goats ſkin; his couch or barbecu of 
ſticks lying along about two feet diſtant from the 
ground, was ſpread with the ſame, and was all his 
bedding. - He had no clothes left, having worn out 
_ thole he brought from Watlin's ſhip, but only a 
um about his waſte. He ſaw our ſhip the day be. 
fore we came to an anchor, and did believe we were 
Engliſh, and therefore killed three goats in the 
morning, before we came to an anchor, and dreſt 
them with cabbage, to treat us when we came on 
ſhore. - He came then to the ſea. fide to congratu- 
late our ſaſe atrival. And when: we landed a Moſ- 
kito Indian named Robin, firſt leap'd-on ſhore, and 
running to his bother moſkitoman, threw himſelf 
flat on his face at his feet, who helping him up and 
embracing; him, fell flat with his face on the ground 
at Robin's feet, and was by him taken up alſo. We 
ſtood with pleaſure to behold the 1urprize, tender- 


nels, and ſolemnity of this interview, which was 


wel affectionate on both ſides; and phe 
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their ceremonies of civility were over, we alſo that 
ſtood gazing at them drew near, each of us ebrac- 
ing him we had found here, who was overjoyed to 
ſee ſo many of his old friends come hither, as he 
thought, purpoſely to fetch him. He was named 

Will, as the other was Robin. Theſe were names 
given them by the Engliſh, for they have no names 
among themſelves; and they take is as a geat fa- 
vour to be named by any of us, and will complain 
for want of it, if we do not appoint them ſome 
name when they are with us; ſaying of themſelve 
they are poor men, and have no name. 6 
This iſland is in lat. 34 deg. 15 min. and about 

one hundred and twenty leagues from the' main. It 
is about twelve leagues round, full of high hills, 
and ſmall peaſant valleys; which if manured, would 
probably produce any thing proper for the climate. 
The ſides of the mountains are part ſavannahs, part 
wood- land. Savannahs are clear pieces of land with- 
out woods, not becauſe more barren than the wood- 
land, for they are frequently ſpots of as good land 
as any, and often are intermixed with wood - land. 
In the bay of Campeachy are very large ſavanahs, 
which 1 have ſeen full of cattle; but about the ri- 
ver of Plate are the largeſt that ever I heard of, fifty 
fixty or an hundred miles in length; and Jamaica, 
Cuba, and Hiſpaniola have many ſavannahs inter- 
mix' d with woods. Places cleared of wood by art 
and labour do not go by this name, but thoſe on- 
ly which are found ſo in the uninhabited parts of 
America, ſuch as this iſle of Juan Fernandes; or 
which were originally clear in other parts. 

The graſs in theſe ſavannahs at Juan Fernandes is 
not a long flaggy graſs, ſuch as is uſually in the ſa- 
vannahs in the Weſt Indies, but a fort of kindly 
graſs, both thick and flouriſhing the greateſt part of 
the year. The woods afford divers ſorts of trees, ſome 


large 
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| large and good timber for building, but none fit 


| herds ; but thoſe that live on the eaſt end, tho? 


D without any valley, and but one place to 


beſides goats, and the land being cultivated would 
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for maſts. The cabbage trees of this iſle are but 
{mall and low, yet afford a good head, and the cab- 
bage very ſweet. This tree I ſhall deſcribe in the 
appendix, in the bay of Campeachy. 7 | 
The ſavannahs are ſtocked with goats in great 


there is much more graſs, and plenty of water in 
every valley, nevertheleſs they thrive not ſo well 
here as on the weſt end, where is leſs food, and 
yet there are found geater flocks, and thoſe too 
fatter and ſweeter. . e 
. Nate weit end of the iſland is all high champaign 


there is neither wood, nor any freſh water, 
and the graſs ſhort and dry. $4 
Goats were firſt put on the iſland by Juan Fer- 
nandes, who firſt diſcovered it in his voyage from 
Lima to Baldivia : (and diſcovered alſo another iſ- 
land about the ſame bigneſs, twenty leagues to the 
weſtward of this). From thoſe goats theſe were 
ropagated, and the iſland hath taken its name, 
rom this its firſt diſcoverer, who when he returned 
to Lima deſired a patent for it, deſigning to ſettle 
here; and it was in his ſecond voyage hither that 
he ſet aſhore three or four goats, which have ſince 
by their increaſe, ſo well ſtocked the whole iſland. 
But he never could get a patent for it, therefore it 
hes ſtill deſtitute of inhabitants, though doubtleſs 
capable of maintaining four or five hundred families, 
by what may be produced off the land only. I 
ſpeak much within compaſs; for the Savanahs 
would at preſent feed one thouſand head of cattle 


probably bear corn, or wheat, and good Pers 
yams, or potatoes; for the land in the valleys and 


ſides of the mountains is of a good black nary 
; | mould, 
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mould. The ſea about it is likewiſe very produc- 
tive of its inhabitants. Seals ſwarm as thick about 
this iſland, as if they had no other place in the 
world to live in; for there is not a bay nor rock 
that one can get aſhore on, but is full of them, 
Sea lions are here in great companies, and fiſh, par- 
ticularly ſnappers and rock-fiſh, are ſo plentifyl, 

that two men in an hours time will take with hook 
and line, as many as will ſerve one hundred men. 
The ſeals are a fort of creatures pretty well 
known, yet it may not be amiſs to deſcribe them. 
They are as big as calves, the head of them like a 
dog, therefore called by the Dutch the ſea-hounds. 
Under each ſhoulder grows a long thick fin : Theſe 
ſerve them to ſwim with when in the ſea, and are 
inſtead of legs to them when on the land for raiſing 
their bodies up on end, by the help of theſe fins or 
ſtumps, and ſo having their tail-parts drawn cloſe 
under them, they rebound as it were, and throw 
their bodies forward, drawing their hinder-parts af- 
ter them; and then again riſing up, and ſpringing 
forward with their fore-parts, alternately, they lie 
tumbling thus up and down, all the while they are 
moving on land. From their ſhoulders to their 
tails they grow tapering like fiſh, and have two 
ſmall] fins on each fide the rump; which is com- 
monly covered with their fins. Theſe fins ſerve in- 
ſtead of a tail in the ſea; and on land they fit on 
them, when they give ſuck to their young: Their 
| hair is of divers colours, as black, grey, dun, ſpot- 
ted; looking very ſleek and pleaſant when they 
come firſt out of the ſea : For theſe at Juan Fer- 
nandes have fine thick ſhort furr; the like I have 
not taken notice of any where but in theſe ſeas, 
Here are always thouſands, I might ſay poſſibly 
Killions of them, either ſitting on the bays, or go- 
ing and coming into the ſea round the Make 
which 


again, in th 
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which is covered with them (as they lye at the top 
of the water playing and ſunning themſelves) for a 


mile or two from the ſhore. When they come out 


of the ſea, they bleat like ſheep for their young; 


and though they paſs through hundreds of other 


young ones, before they come to their own, yet 


they will not ſuffer any of them to ſuck. The 
young ones are like puppies, and lie much aſhore; 
but when beaten by any of us, they, as well as the 


old ones, will make toward the ſea, and ſwim very 


ſwift and nimble; though on ſhore they lye very 
fluggiſhly, and will not go out of our way unleſs 
we beat them, but ſnap at us. A blow on the noſe 


ſoon kills them. Large ſhips might here load 


themſelves with ſeal ſkins, and train- oil; for they 
are extraordinary fat. Seals are found as well in 


cold as hot climates; and in the cold places they 


love to get on lumps of ice, where they will lie and 
fun themſelves, as here on the land: They are fre- 


quent in the northern parts of Europe and America, 
and in the ſouthern parts of Africa, as about the 
cape of Good Hope, and at the ſtreights of Magel- 


lan: and though I never ſaw any in the Weſt In- 


dies, but in the bay of Campeachy, at certain iſ- 
lands called the Alacranes, and at others called the 


Deſartes; yet they arè over all the American coaſt 

of the ſouth feas, from Terra del Fuego, up to the 
equinoctial line: but to the north of the equinox 
| ſe ſeas, I never ſaw any, till as far as 


21 north lat, nor did I ever fee any in the Eaſt In. 


dies. In general they ſeem to reſort where there is 
plenty of fiſh, for that is their food: and fiſh, fuch 
as they feed on, as cods, groopers, &c. are moſt 
plentiful on rocky coaſts: and fuch is moſtly this 
_ weſtern coaſt of the ſouth America; as I ſhall og 
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The ſea lion is a large creature about twelve or 
fourteen feet long. The biggeſt part of his body 
is as big as a bull: it is ſhaped like a ſeal, but ſix 
times as. big. The head is like a | lion's head, 
ir hath a broad face with many long hairs growing 
about its lips like a cat. It has a great goggle eye, 
the teeth three inches long, about the bigneſs of a 
man's thumb. In capt. Sharp's time, ſome of our 
men made dice with them. They have no hair on 
their bodies like the ſeal, they are of a dun colour, 


and are all extraordinary fat; one of 1 Y : 


cut up and boiled, will yield a hogſhead of oil, 

is very ſweet and wholeſome} to fry meat withal, 
The lean fleſn is black, and of a courſe grain; yet 
indifferent good food. They will lie a week at a 
time aſhare, if not diſturbed. Where three or four, 
or more of them come aſhore together, they huddle 
one on another like ſwine, and grunt like them, 


making a hideous noiſe. They eat, fiſh, which I 


believe is their common food. 


The ſnapper is a fiſh made much like a;roach, | 


but a great deal bigger. It hath a large head and 
mouth, and great gills. The back is of a bright 


red, the belly of a ſilver colour: The ſcales are as 


broad as a ſhilling. The ſnapper is excellent meat. 
They are in many- places in the Weſt Indies, and 
1 louth ſeas: I have not ſeen them any where be- 
ide. | 5 

The rock-fiſh is called by ſeamen a grooper: the 
Spaniards call it a baccalao, which is the name for 
cod, becauſe it is much like it. It is rounder than 
the ſnapper, of a dark brown colour; and hath 
ſmall ſcales no bigger than a ſilver penny. This 
fiſh is good ſweet meat, and is found in great plen - 
ty on all the coaſt of Peru and Chili. 

There are only two bays in the whole iſland 
where ſhips may. anchor; theſe are both at the 
No.8, P | eaſt 
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eaſt end, and in both of them is a rivulet of good 
freſh water. Either of theſe bays may be fortified 
with little charge, to that degree, that fifty men 
in each may be able to keep off one thouſand ; and 
there is no coming into theſe bays from the weſt 
end, but with great difficulty, over the mountains, 
Where if three men are placed, they may keep down 
as many as come againſt them on any ſide. This 
was partly experienced by five Engliſhmen that 
captain Davis left here, who defended themſelves 
againſt a great body-of Spaniards who landed in 
the bays, and came here to deſtroy. them; and 
though the ſecond time one of their conſorts deſert- 
ed and fled to the Spaniards, yet the other four 
kept their ground, and were afterwards taken in 
from hence by captain Strong of London. 
We remained at Juan Fernandes ſixteen days; 
gur ſick men were aſhore all the time, and one of 
Captain Eaton's- doctors, (for he had four in his 
ſhip) tending and feeding them with goat, and ſe- 
veral herbs, whereof here are plenty growing in 
the brooks; for their diſeaſes were chiefly ſcor- 
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Me author departs from Juan Fernandes coafting north- 
_ . ward to the iſles of Lobos and Gallipagos, Caldera 
© bay, Realgio or Rio Lexo and Amapalla in the king- 

—_— 5 | 


. neſs of which he died a while after, and captain 


Eaton's. Our paſſage lay now along the Pacifick 


dea, 
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ſea, properly ſo called. For though it be uſual with 
our map-makers to give that name to this whole o- 
cean, calling it Mare Auftrale, Mar del Zur, or 
Mare Pacificum ; yet in my opinion, the name of 
the Pacifick ſea ought not to be extended from 
ſouth to north farther than from 30 to about 4 de» 
grees ſouth latitudey and from the American ſhore 
weſtward indefinitely, with reſpect to my obſerva- 
tion, who have been -in theſe parts 250 leagues or 
more from land, and ſtill had the ſea very quiet 
from winds. For in all this tract of water, 
of which I have ſpoken, there are no dark rainy 
clouds, though often a thick horizon, ſo as to hin- 
der an obſervton of the ſun with the quadrant, and 
in the morning hazy weather frequently, and thick 
miſts, but ſcarce able to wet one. Nor are there 
in this ſea any winds but the trade - wind, no tem- 
peſts, no tornadoes, or hurricanes (though north of 
the equator, they are met with as well in this oc 
as in the Atlantick) yet the ſea itſelf at the new and 
full of the moon, runs with high, large, long 
ſurges, but ſuch as never break out at ſea, and { 
are ſafe enough; unleſs that where they fell in and 
break upon the ſhore, they make it bad landing. 
In this ſea we made the beſt of our way towards 
the line, till in the lat. 24 S. where we fell in with 
the main land of ſouth America. All this coaſt 
of the land, both of Chili and Peru is vaſtly high; 
therefore we kept twelve or fourteen leagues off 
from ſhore, being unwilling to be ſeen by the Spa- 
niards dwelling there. The land {eſpecially beyond 
this, from 24 deg. S. lat. to 17, and from 14 to. 
10) is of a moſt prodigious height, It lies general- 
ly in ridges parallel to the ſhore, and three or four 
Tidges, one with another, each ſurpaſſing the other 
in height, and thoſe that are fartheſt within land 
are much higher than the others. They always ap- 
| wi "WY 5 pear 
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ear blue When ſeen at ſea ; ſometimes they are ob. 
ſeured with clouds, but not ſo often as the high 
lands in other parts of the world, for here are ſel- 
dom or never any rains on theſe hills, any more 
than in the ſea near it; neither are they ſubject to 
fogs, Theſe are the higheſt mountains that ever I 

ſaw, far ſurpaſſing the Pike of Teneriffe, or Santa 
Martha, and ] believe any mountains in the world. 
I have ſeen very high land in the lat. of 30 8. 

but not ſo high as in the latitudes before deſcribed. 
In fir John Narborough's voyage alſo to Baldivia, 


| (a city on this coaſt) mention is made of very high 


land ſeen near Baldivia; and the Spaniards with 
whom l have diſcourſed have! told me, that there is | 
very high land all the way between Coquimbo, 
(which les in about 30 deg. S. lat.) and Baldivia, 
which is in 40 ſouth ; ſo that by all likelihood theſe 
ridges of mountains do run in a continued chain 

from one end of Peru and Chili to the other, all 
along the ſouth ſea coaſt, called uſually the Andes, 
or Sierra Nivada des Andes. The exceſſive height 
of theſe mountains may, poſſibly, be the reaſon, 
that there are no rivers of notEthat fall into theſe 
ſeas, Some ſmall rivers indeed there are, but-very 
few of them, 'for in ſome places there is not one 
that comes out into the ſea in 150 or 200 leagues, 
aud where they are thickeſt they are 30 40, or 50 
leagues aſunder, and too little and ſhallow to be 
navigable. Beſides, ſome of theſe do not conſtantly 
run, but are dry at certain ſeaſons of the year; as 
the river of Flo, runs fluſh with a quick current at 
the latter end of January, and ſo continues till 
June, and then ir decreaſeth by degrees, growing 
leſs, and running flow till the latter end of Sep- 
tember, when it fails wholly, and runs no more till 

anuary again; this J have ſeen at both ſeaſons, in 


FWO foriner voyages I made hither, and have been 
informed 
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informed by the Spaniards, that other rivers on this 
coaſt are of the like nature, being rather torrents 
or land floods cauſed by their rains at certain ſea- 
ſons far within land, than perennial ſtreams 

We kept ſtill along i in ſight of this coaſt, but at 
a good diſtance from it, encountering with nothing 
of note, till in the lat. of 9 deg. 40 min. ſouth, on 
the third of May we deſcried a fail to the norths 
ward of us. She was plying to windward, we 
chaced her, and captain Eaton being a head ſoon 
took her: ſhe came from Guiaquil about a month 
before, laden with timber, and was bound to Lima. 
Three days before we took her ſhe came from San- 
ta, whither ſhe had gone for water, and where they 
had news of our being in theſe. ſeas by an expreſs 
from Baldivia, for as we afterwards heard, captain 
Swan had been at Baldivia to ſeek a trade there, 
and he having met captain Eaton in the ſtreights 
of Magellan, the Spaniards of Baldivia were doubt- 
leſs informed of us by him, ſuſpecting him alſo to 
be one of us, tho' he was not. Upon this news 
the viceroy of Lima ſent expreſſes to all the fea 
ports, that they might Pads themſelves nt 
our aſſaults. 4 

We immediately ſteered away for the iſland Lo- 
bos, which lies in lat. 6 deg 24 min. ſouth lat. ( I 
took the elevation of it aſhore with an aſtrolabe) 
and its five leagues form the main; it is called Lo- 
bos de la Mar, to diſtinguiſh it from another that 
is not far from it, and extremely like it, called Lo- 
bos de la Terra, for it lies nearer the main. Lobos, 
or Lovos, is the Spaniſh name for a ſeal, of which 
there are great plenty abouc theſe, and ſeveral other 
iſlands in theſe ſeas that go by this name. 
The ꝗth of May we arrived at this iſle of Lobos 
de la Mar, and came to an anchor with our prize. 


This Lobos conſiſts indeed of two little iſlands, 
F 3 each 
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each about a mile round, of an indifferent height, 
a ſmall channel between, fit for boats only; and ſe- 
veral rocks lying on the north ſide of the iſlands, a 
little way f. om ſhore. There is a ſmall cove or 
fandy bay ſheltered from the winds, at the weſt end 
of the eaſtermoſt iſland, where ſhips may careen 
the reſt of the ſhore, as well round the two iſlands 
as between them, is a rocky coaſt, conſiſting of 
ſmall cliffs. Within land they are both of them 
partly rocky, and partly ſandy, barren, without 
any freſh water, tree, ſhrub, graſs, herbs, or any 
land animals, but the ſeals and ſea- lions come athore 
here and of fawls there are multitudes ; as boobies, _ 
but moſtly penguins, which I have ſeen plentifully 
all over the ſouth ſeas, on the coaſt ' of Newfound- 
land, and of the Cape of Good Hope. They are 
2 ſea fowl, about as big as a duck, and ſuch feet, 


© but a ſharp bill, feeding on fiſh. They do not fly 


but flutcer, having rather ſtumps like a young goſ- 
lins, than wings; and theſe are inſtead of fins to 
them in the water. Their feathers are downy. Their 
fleſh is but ordinary food; but their eggs are good 
meat. There is another ſort of ſmall black towl, 
_ taht make holes in the fand for their night habit- 
ations, whoſe fleſh is good ſweet meat; I never ſaw 
any of them but here and at Juan Fernandes. 
There is good riding between the eaſtermoſt 
ifland and the rocks, in ten, twelve or fourteen fa- 
thom; for the wind is commonly at S. or S. S. E. 
and the eaſtermoſt iſland lying eaſt and weſt ſhelters 
that road. e EPI opt — 5 | 
- Here we ſcrubbed our ſhips, and being in a rea- 
dineſs to ſail, the priſoners were examined, to know 
if any of them could conduct us to ſome town 
where we might make ſome attempt: for they had 
before informed us that we were deſeried by theSpa- 
niards, and by that we knew that they would ſend 
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no riches by ſea fo long as we were here. Many 
towns were conſidered on, as Guiaquil, Zana, 
Truzillo, and others; ; at laſt Truxillo was pitched 
on as the moſt important, therefore the likelieſt to 
make us a voyage if we could conquer it, which 
we did not much queſtion, though we knew it to 
be a very populous city ; but the greateſt difficulty 
was in landing, for Guanchaco, which is the near- 
eſt ſea· port to it, but ſix miles off, is a bad place to 
land; ſometimes the very fiſhermen that live there 
are not able to get in for three or four days. Hows 
ever the 17th of May in the afternoon, our men 
of both ſhips companies were muſtered, and their 
arms proved. We were in all 108 men fit for ſer- 
vice, beſides the ſick ; and the next day we intend- 
ed to ſail and take the wood prize with us. But the 
next day one of our men baing aſhore betimes on 
the iſland deſcried three ſail bound to the north- 
ward, two of them without the iſland to the weſt- 
ward, the other between it and the continent. 
We ſoon got our anchors up and chaſed ; and cap» 
tain Eaton, who drew the leaſt draught of water, 
put though between the weſtermoſt iſland and the 
rocks, and went after thoſe two that were without 
the iſlands. We in captain Cook's ſhip went after 
the other, which ſtood in for the main-land, but we 
ſoon fetched be up, and having taken her, ſtood 
in again with her to the iſland, "os we ſaw that cap- 
tain Eaton wanted no help, having taken both 
_ thoſe that he went after. He came in with one of 
his prizes; but the other was ſo far to leeward, and 
ſo deep that he could got then get her in; but he 
hoped to get her in the next day, but being deep 
laden, as deſigned to go down before the wind to 
Panama, ſhe would not bear ſail. . 
The 19th day ſhe turned all day, but got nocking 
nearer — Mand. Our — ſtrikers according 
4 to 
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to their cuſtom went and ſtruck fix turtles, for 
here are indifferent plenty of them. Theſe ſhips 
that we took the day before came from Guanchaco, 
all three laden with flower, bound for Panama. Two 
of them were laden as deep as they could ſwim, the 
other was not above half laden, hut was ordered by 
the vice-roy of Lima to ſail with the other two, or 
elſe ſhe 1 not ſail till we were gone out of 
the ſeas” for he hoped they might eſcape us by ſet- 
ting out early. In the biggeſt ſhip was a letter to 
the preſident of Panama from the vice-roy of Lima, 
aſſuring him, that there were enemies come into 
that ſea; for which reaſon he had diſpatched theſe 
three ſhips with flour, that they might not want 
for. Panama is ſupplied from Peru, and defired him 
to be frugal of it, for he knew not when he ſhould 
ſend more. In this ſhip were likewiſe ſeven or eight 
tons of marmalate of quinces, and a ſtately mule 
ſent to the preſident, and a very large image of the 
virgin Mary in wood, carved and painted to adorn 
a new church at Panama, and ſent from Lima by 
the vice-roy ; for this great ſhip came from thence 
not long before. She brought alſo from Lima 
800000 pieces of eight to carry with her to Panama; 
but while ſhe lay at Guanchaco, taking in her la- 
ding of flour, the merchants hearing of capt.Swan's 
being at Baldivia, ordered the money aſhore again. 
Theſe priſoners likewiſe informed us that the gen- 
tlemen, inhabitants of Truxillo, were building a 
fort at Guanchaco, which is the ſea port for Truxil- 
lo, . cloſe by the ſea,” purpoſely to hinder the deſigns 
of any that ſhould attempt to land there. Upon 
this news we altered our former reſolutions, and re- 
ſolved to go with our three prizes to the Gallipa- 
gos, which are a, great many large iflands, lying 
ſome under the equator, others on each ſide of it. 
I ſhall. here omit the deſcription of. Truxillo; 54 
* 8 cauſe 
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cauſe in my appendix at the latter end of the book, 
I intend to give a general relation of moſt of the 
towns of note on this coaſt, from Baldivia to Pana- 
ma, and from thence towards California. 
The 19th day in the evening we failed from the 
iſland Lobos, with captain Eaton in our company. 
Me carried the three flour prizes with us, but our 
firſt prize laden with timber, we left h at an 
anchor, the wind was at S. by E. which is the 
common trade-wind here, and we ſteered away N. 
W. by N. intending to run into the latitude of the 
iſles Gallipagos, and ſteer off weſt, becauſe we 
did not know the certain diſtance, and therefore 
could not ſhape a direct courſe to them. When we 
came within 40 minutes of the equator, we ſteered 
weſt, having the wind at ſouth, a very moderate 
gentle gale. It was the 31ſt day of May when we 
firſt had fight of the iſlands Gallipagos ; ſome of 
them appeared on our weather-· bow, ſome on our 
jee- bow, others right a head. We at firſt ſight 
trimm'd our fails, and ſteered as nigh the wind as 
we could, ſtriving to get to the ſouthermoſt of them, 
but our prizes being deep laden, their fails but 
ſmall and thin, and a very ſmall gale, they could 
not keep up with us; therefore we likewiſe edged 
away again, a point from the wind, to keep near 
them; and in the evening the ſhip that I was in, 
and captain Eaton, anchored on the eaſt ide 
of one of the eaſtermoſt iſlands, a mile from the 
ſhore, in ſixteen fathom water, clean, white, hard | 
ſand. | 
The Gallipagos Aland are a great number of 
uninhabited iſlands, lying under, and on both ſides 
of the equator. The eaſtermoſt of them are about 
one hundred and ten leagues from the main. The 
are laid down in the longitude of one hundred and 
eighty one, reaching to the weſtward as far as 


one 
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one hundred and ſeventy fix, therefore their lon-. 

gitude from England.weſtward is about ſixty eight 
s. But I believe our hydrographers do not 

place them far enaugh to the weſtward. The Spa- 


viards who firſt diſcovered them, and in whoſe drafts 


alone they are laid down, report them to be a great 
© pumber, ſtretching northweſt from the line, as far 


A five 

teen or teen. They are ſome of them leven or 

eight leagits long, and three or four broad. They 
are of a good height, moſt of them flat and even on 
the top; four or five of the eaſtermoſt are rocky, 
| barren and hilly, producing neither tree, herb, nor 

aſs; but 2 few dildo trees, except by the ſea 
Rae. The dildo-tree is a green prickly ſhrub, 
that grows about ten or twelve feet high, without 
either leaf or fruit. It is as big as a man's leg, 
ſrom the root to the top, and it is full of ſharp 
prickles, growing in thick rows from top to bot- 
tom; this ſhrub is fit for no uſe, not ſo much as 


to burn. Cloſe by the fea there grows in ſome 


Places buſhes of Burton-wood, which is very good 
ring. This ſort of wood grows in many places in 
the Weſt Indies, eſpecially in the bay of Cam- 
peachy, and in the Sambalas. I never ſaw any in 
Theſe ſeas but here, There is water on theſe barren 
lands, in ponds and holes among the rocks. Some 
other of theſe iſlands are moſtly plain and low, and 
the land more fertile; producing trees of divers forts, 
unknown. to us. Some of the weſtermolt of theſe 
iſlands, are nine or ten leagues long, and fix or 


® fevensbroad, the mould deep and black» Theſe 


produce trees of great and tall bodies, eſpecially 
mammee trees, which grow here in great groves. 
In theſe large iſlands, there are ſome pretty big ri- 

vers, and on many of the other leſſer iſlands, there 


are * of good water. The Spaniards I 
they 


fees north, but we ſaw not "above four.” = 
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they firſt diſcovered theſe iſlands, found multitudes 
of guanoes, and land turtle, or tortoiſe, and named 
them the Gallipagos iſlands. I do believe there is 
no place in the world that is ſo plentifully ſtored 
with theſe animals,. The guanoes here, are as 

fat and large, as any that I ever ſaw; they are 
ſo tame, that a man may knock down twenty in 
an hours time with a club. The land- turtle are 
here ſo numerous, that five or ſix hundred men 
might ſubſiſt on them alone for ſeveral months, 
without any other ſort of proviſion: They are ex- 
traordinary large and fat, and ſo ſweet, that no 
pullet eats more pleaſantly. One of the 1 of 
theſe creatures will weigh one hundred and fifty, or 
two hundred weight, and ſome of them are two 
feet, or two feet ſix inches over the callapee or 
belly. I never ſaw any but at this place, that will 
weigh above thirty pounds weight. T have heard 
that at the iſle of St. Lawrence or Madagaſcar, and 
at the Engliſh foreſt, an iſland near it, called alſo 
Don Maſcarenha or Bourbon, and now poſſeſſed 
by the French ; there are yery large ones, but whe- 
ther ſo big, fat, and ſweet as theſe, I know not. 
There are three or four ſorts of theſe creatures in 
the Weſt Indies. One is called by the Spaniards, 
hecatee ; theſe live moſt in freſh water ponds, and 
ſeldom come on land. They weigh about ten or 
fifteen pounds; they have ſmall legs and flat feet, 
and ſmall long necks. Another ſort is called tena- 


pen, theſe are a great deal leſs than the hecatee; the, 


ſhell on their backs is all carved naturally, finely 
wrought, and well clouded : the backs of theſe are 
rounder than thoſe before mentioned; they are o- 
therwiſe much of the ſame form: theſe delight to 
live in wet ſwampy places, or on thg land near 
ſuch places. Both theſe ſorts are good meat. 
They are in great plenty on the iſle of _—_ _— 

| uba : 
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Cuba: there the Spaniſh hunters when they meet 
them in the woods, bring them home to their huts, 
and mark them by notching their ſhells, then let 
them go; this they do to have them at hand, for 
they never ramble far from thence. When theſe 
| Hunters return to Cuba, after about a month or 
fix weeks ſtay, they carry with them three or 


four hundred, or more, of theſe creatures to ſell; 


for they are very good meat, and every man knows 
his own by their marks. Theſe tortoiſe in the Galli- 
pagos are more like the hecatee, except that, as I ſaid 
before, they are much bigger; and they have very 
long ſmall necks and little heads. There are ſome 
gteen ſnakes on theſe iſlands, but no other land ani- 
mal that I ever ſaw. There are great plenty of 
turtle-doves ſo tame, that a man may kill five or 
fix dozen in a forenoon with a ſtick. They are 
ſome what leſs than a pigeon, and are very good 
meat and commonly fate. 

There are good wide channels between theſe if- 
lands fit for ſhips to paſs, and in ſome places ſhole 
water, where there grows plenty of turtle-graſs; 
therefore theſe iſlands are plentifully ſtored with 
ſea-turtle, of that ſort which is called the green- 
turtle. I have hitherto deferred the deſcription of 
theſe creatures, therefore I ſhall give it here. There 
are four ſorts of ſea- turtle, viz. the trunk turtle, 
the loggerhead, the hawksbill, and the green turtle. 
The trunk turtle is commonly bigger than the 
other, their backs are higher and rounder, and 
their fleſh rank and not wholeſome. The logger- 
head is ſo called, becauſe it hath 4 great head, 
much bigger than the other ſorts ; their fleſh is like- 
wiſe very rank, and ſeldom eaten but in caſe of 
neceſſity : they feed on moſs that grows about rocks. 
The hawksbill turtle is the leaſt kind, they are ſo 


called becauſe their mouths are long and ſmall, 
| | | ſome · 
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ſomewhat reſembling the bill of à hawk : On ithe 


backs of theſe hawksbill turtle grows that ſhell 
which is ſo much eſteemed for making cabinets, 
combs, and other things. The largeſt of them 
may have three pound and a Ralf of (ſhell ; I have 
taken ſome that have had chree pounds ten ouness 
but they commonly; have a pound and à half, or 


two pounds, ſome not ſo much : theſe are but od. 


nary food, but generally ſweeter than the logger- 


head: yet theſe hawksbills in ſome places are un- 
wholſome, eauſing thoſe that eat them to purge and 


vomit exceſſively, eſpecially thoſe between the Sam- 
balas and Portobello. We meet with other fiſſi in 
the Weſt Indies of the ſame malignant nature 
Theſe hawksbill-tartles are better or worſe accord 
ing to their ſeeding. In ſome places they fed on 
graſs, as the green tortoiſe alſo doth ; im other places 
they keep among rocks, and feed on moſs or ſea 
weeds/; but theſe are not ſo ſweet as thoſe that ea 
graſs, neither is their ſhell ſo: clear, for they arg 
commonly overgrown with barnacles which ſpoil 
the ſhell ; and thei wk: i cen ne 2 0 
cally che fat. Gale 

Hawksbill turtle are in many placok of the Weſt 
Indies. They have iſlands and places peculiar to 
themſelves where they lay their eggs, and ſeldom 
come among any other turtle Theſe, and all o- 
ther turtle lay eggs in the ſand, their time of laying 
is in Mag, June, July; ford begin ſooner, ſome 


later. They lay three times in a ſeaſon, and a 


each time eighty or ninty eggs. Their eggs are 
as big as a hen's egg, and Very: round, covered 
only with a white tough” ſkin. ''There are ſome 
bays: on the north” ſide of Jamaica; where theſe 
hawksbills reſort to lay. In the bay of Honduras 
are iſlands which they likewiſe make their breeding 
Places, and many places along all the coaſt on che 

main 


C 
£ 
Y 
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main of the Weſt Indies, ſrom Trinidada to La 


Vera Cruz in the bay of Nova Hiſpania or Mexico. 
When a ſea- turtle turns out of the ſea: to lay, ſhe is 
is at leaſt an hour before ſhe. returns again; for ſhe 
is to go above high water mark, and if it be low 
water when ſhe comes aſhore, ſhe muſt reſt once or 
twice, before ſne comes to the place where ſhe lays. 
When ſhe hath found a place for her purpoſe, ſhe 
makes a great hole with her fins in the ſand where- 
in ſhe lays: her eggs, then covers them two feet 
deap with the fame ſand which the threw out of the 
hole, and ſo returns: Sometimes they come up the 


night before they intend to lay, and take a view of 


the place, and fo having made a tour, or ſemicir- 
cular march, they. return to the ſea again, and they 


never fail to come aſhore the next night to lay near 


that place. All ſorts of turtle uſe the ſame methods 
in laying. I knew a man in Jamaica that made 
eight pounds ſterling of the ſhell of theſe hawksbill 


: ws which de go 8 in one ſeaſon, and in one ſmall 


bay, not half a mile long. The manner of taking 


them is to watch the bay, by walking from one 


part to the other all night; z making no noiſe, nor 
keeping any ſort of light. When the turtle come 
aſhore, the man that watches for them turns them 
on their backs, then hales them above high water 
mark, and leaves them till the morning. A large 
green turtle with her weight and ſtruggling will puz- 
zle two men to turn her. The hawksbill turtle are 
not only found in the Weſt Indies, but on the coaſt 
of Guinea, and in the Eaſt Indies ; I never ſaw any 
in the ſouth. ſeas. | 

The green e are ſo 5 8 8 their 
well is greener than any other. It is very thin and 
elear, and better clouded than the hawksbill : 
but tis uſed only for inlays, being extraordinary 


0 Theſe turtles are generally larger than the 
hawks- 
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hawksbill : One will weigh two or three hundred 
pounds: Their backs are flatter than the hawksbill, 
their heads round and ſmall. Green turtles are the 
ſweeteſt of all the kinds: But there are degrees of 
them, both in reſpect to their fleſh and their big- 
neſs. I have obſerved that at Blanco in the Weſt 
Indies, the green turtles (which is the only kind 
there) are larger than any other in the north ſeas. 
There they commonly weigh two hundred and 
eighty or three hundred pounds: Their fat is yel- 
low, and the lean. white, and their fleſh extraordi- 
nary ſweet. At Boca Toro, weſt of Portobello, 
they are not ſo large, their fleſh not ſo white; not 
the fat ſo yellow. Thoſe in the bays of Honduras 
and Campeachy are ſome what 3 (till, theit fat 
is green, and the lean of a darker colour than choſe 
at Boca Toro. I heard of a monſtrous green turtle 
once taken at Port Royal in the bay of Campeachy, 
that was four feet deep from the back to the belly, 
and the belly {ix feet broad; captain Roch's ſon of 
about nine or ten years of age went in it as in 4 
boat, on board his father's ſhip about a quarter of 
a mile from the ſhore. The leaves of fat afforded 
eight gallons of oil. The turtles that live among 
the keys or ſmall iſlands on the ſouth ſide of Cuba, 
are a mixed ſort, ſome bigger ſome leſs; and ſo 
their fleſh is of a mixed colour, ſome green, ſome 
dark, ſome yellowiſh. With theſe Port Royal in 
Jamaica is conſtantly ſupplied, by floops that come 
hither with nets to take them. They carry them 
alive to Jamaica, where the turtlers have wears 
made with ſtakes in the ſea to preſerve them alive; 
and the market is every day plentifully ſtored with 
turtle, it being the common food there, —_ 155 
the ordinary ſort of people. 
Green turtles live on graſs which grows in the 
lea, in three, four, five, or ſix fathom water 


moſt 
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molt of the places before mentioned. This graſs 
is different from manatee - graſs, for that is: a imall 
blade: but this a quarter of an inch broad and ſix 
inches long. The turtles of the iſlands Gallipagos, 
are a ſort of a baſtard green turtle, for their ſhell is 
thicker than other green turtle in the Welt or Eaſt 
Indies, and their fleſh is not ſo ſweet. They are 
larger than any other green turtle; for it is com- 
mon tor theſe to be two or three feet deep, and their 
callapees, or bellies five feet wide; but there are other 
geen turtles in the South ſeas that are not ſo big as 
thedmalleft hawkſbill. Theſe are ſeen at the iſland 
Plata, and other places thereabouts; they feed on 
| | moſs, and are very rank, but fat... - 4 
| Both theſe ſorts are different Ck any: others ; 
eng And ſhe's cone athore;! in the day-time, 
| and ie in the ſun, but in other places none but the 
3 ſhe's go aſhore, and that in the nighi only, to lay 
| their eggs ; the beſt feeding for turtle in the ſouth 
| | ſeas is among theſe Gallipagos mom for here. 1 18 
| 


K * of grails. 1 
f Theres, another ſort of . 8 fouth 
ſeas which: are but ſmall, yet pretty ſweet 3- theſe 
| lie weſtward on the coaſt of Mexico. One thing is 
| very ſtrange and remarkable in theſe creatures that 
| at the breeding time they leave for two or three 
| months their common haunts where they feed moſt 
of the year, and reſort to other places, only to lay 
their eggs; and it is not thought that they eat any 
thing during this ſeaſon, ſo that both he's and ſhe's 
grow very lean, but the he's to that degree that 
none will eat them. The moſt remarkable places 
that I ever heard of for their e is at an 


- Hand in the Weſt Indics called Caimanes, and the 
iſle Aſcention in the Weſtern Ocean, and when the 
breeding time is paſt there are none remining, 


b they ſwim ſome. hundreds of leagues to 
come 


J. 


come to thoſe two places; for it hath. been often 
obſerved that at Caimanes, at the breeding time, 
there are found all thoſe ſorts of turtle before de- 

ſcribed. The South Keys of Cuba are above forty 
leagues from thence, which is the neareſt place 
that theſe creatures can come from, and it is moſt 
certain that there could not live ſo many there as 
come here in one ſeaſon. 1 85 
Thoſe that go to lay at Aſcention muſt needs tra- 
vel much farther, for there is no land nearer it 
than three hundred leagues; and it is certain that 
theſe creatures live always near the ſhore. In the 
South ſea likewiſe the Gallipcgos is the place where 
they live the greateſt part of the year, yet they go 
from thence at their ſeaſon over to the main, to lay 
their eggs, which is one hundred leagues, the near- 
eſt place. Altho' multitudes of theſe turtles go 
from their common places of feeding and abode, to 
thoſe laying places, yet they do not all go; and at 
the time when the turtles reſort to theſe places to 
lay their eggs, they are accompanied with abun- 
dance: of fiſh, eſpecially ſharks ; the places which 
the turtle then leave being at that time deſtitute of 
fiſh, which follow the turtle. N 

When the ſhe's go thus to their places to lay the 
males accompany them, and never leave them till 
their return : both male and female are fat the be- 
ginning of the ſeaſon; but beſore they return, the 
males as I ſaid, are ſo lean that they are not fit to 
eat, but the females are good to the very laſt ; It is 
reported of theſe creatures, that they are nine days 
engendring, and in the water; the male on the fe- 
male's back. It is obſervable that the males while 
engendering do not eaſily forſake their females ; for 
I have gone and taken hold of the male when en- 
gendering ; and a very bad ſtriker may ſtrike them 
then, for the male is not ſhy at all, but the female 
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ſeeing a boat, when they riſe to blow, would make 
her eſcape, but that the male graſps her with his 
two fore fins, and holds her faſt. When they are 
thus coupled it is beſt to ſtrike the female firſt, then 
you are ſure of the male alſo Theſe creatures are 
thought to live to a great age; and it is obſerved 
by the Jamaica turtlers, that they are many years 
before they come to their full growth. | 
The air of theſe iſlands is temperate enough con- 
fidering the clime. Here is conſtantly a freſh ſea 
breeze all day, and cool refreſhing winds in the 
night ; therefore the heat is not ſo violent here, as 


in molt places near the equator. The time of the 


year for the rains is in November, December and 
January; then there is oftentimes exceſſive dark 
tempeſtuous weather, mix'd with much thunder 


and lightning. Sometimes before and after theſe 


months there are moderate refreſhing ſhowers; but 
in May, June, July and Auguſt the weather is al- 
ways very fair. 2 i 
Me ſtaid at one of theſe iflands, which lies un- 
der the equator, but one night, becauſe our prizes 
could not get in to an anchor. We refreſh'd our- 
ſel ves very well, both with land and ſea turtles, 


; 


and the next day we failed from thence. The next 


iſland of the Gallipagos that we came to is but two 


leagues from this; it is rocky and barren like this, 
It is about five or fix leagues long, and four broad. 


We anchored in the afternoon, at the north ſide of 
the ifland, a quarter of a mile from the ſhore, in 


ſixteen fathom water. It is ſteep all round this iſland 


and no anchoring only at this place. Here it is 


but ordinary riding, for the ground is fo ſteep, that 


if an anchor ſtarts it never holds again, and the 


wind is commonly off from the land, except in the 


night, when the land-wind comes more trom the 


welt; for there it blows right along the hore, 


though 
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though but faintly. Here is no water but in ponds 
and holes of the rocks. That which we firſt an- 
chored at hath water on the north end, falling 
down in a ſtream from high ſteep rocks, upon the 
ſandy bay, where it may be taken up. As ſoon as 


we came to an anchor, we made a tent aſhore for 


captain Cook, who was ſick. Here we found the 
turtle lying 1 on the ſand; this is not cuſto- 
mary in the Weſt Indies. We turned them on their 
backs that they might not get away. The next day 
more came up; when we found it to be their cu- 
ſtom to lie in the ſun, we never took took care to 
turn them afterwards, but ſent aſhore the cook e- 
very morning, who killed as many as ſerved for the 
day ; this cuſtom we obſerved all the time we lay 
here, feeding ſometimes on land turtle, ſometimes 
on ſea turtle, there being plenty of either ſort. Cap- 
tain Davis came hither again a ſecond time, and 
then he went to other iſlands on the welt fide of 
theſe. There he found ſuch plenty of land turtle, 
that he and his men eat nothing elſe for three months 
that he ſtaid there. They were ſo fat that he ſaved 


_ ſixty jars of oil out of thoſe that he ſpent. This 


oil ſerved inſtead of butter to eat with doughboys 
or dumplins ; in his return out of theſe ſeas. He 
found very convenient places to careen, and good 
channels between the iſlands, and very g good anchor- 
ing in many places. There are alſo plenty of brooks 
of good freſh water, and firewood enough; there 
being plenty of trees fit for many, uſes. Captain 
Harris, one that we ſhall ſpeak of hereafter, came 
hither likewiſe, and found ſome iſlands that had 
plenty of mammee-trees, and pretty large rivers, 
The ſea about theſe iſlands is plentifully ſtored with 
fiſh, ſuch as are at Juan Fernandes. They are both 
large and fat, and as plentiful here as at Juan Fer- 


panes ; 3 here. are paticularly abundance of ſharks. 
Q2 - Sa 
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The north part of this ſecond iſle we anchored at 


lies 28 minutes north of the equator, for I took 


the height of the ſun with an aflrolabe. Theſe iſles 
of the Gallipagos have plenty of falt. We ſtayed 
here but twelve days, in which time we put aſhore 


- ooo packs of flour for a reſerve, if we ſhould have 
cccaſion for any before we left theſe ſeas. Here one 


of our Indian pritoners informed us that he was 


born at Ria Lexa, and that he would engage to 


carry us thither. He being examined of the ſtrength 


and riches of it, ſatisfy'd the company ſo well, that 
they were reſolved to go thither. 


Having thus concluded, the 12th of June we 
failed from hence, deſigning to touch at the iſland 
Cocos, as well to put aſhore ſome flour there, as to 
ſee the iſland, becauſe it was in our way to Ria 
Lexa. We ſteered north, till in lat. 4 deg. 40 m. 
intending then to ſteer W. by N. for we ex 
to have had the wind at S. by E. or S. S. E. as we 
had on the ſouth fide of the equator. Thus I had 
formerly found the winds near the ſhore in theſe la- 
titudes ; but when we firſt parted from the Gallipa- 

os, we had the wind at S. and as we failed far- 
ther north we had the winds -at S. by W. then at 
S. S. W. which we did not expect. We thought 


at firſt that the wind would come about again to 


the ſouth, but when we came to ſail off weſt to the 


illand Cocos, we had the wind at S. W. by S. and 


could lie but W. by N. Yet we ſtood that courſe 
till we were in the lat. five deg. 40 min. N. and 
then deſpairing, as the winds were, to find the iſland 


| Cocos, we ſteered over to the main, for had we ſeen 


the iſland then we could not have fetch'd it, being 
ſo far to the north of it. TT; 
Ihe iſland Cocos is ſo named by the Spaniards, 
becauſe there are abundance of cocoa-nut trees 
growing on it. They are not only in one or two 
* 'Y ng places, 


but grow in great groves, all round the 
iſlend, by the ſea. This is an uninhabited iſland, it is 
7 or 8 leagues round, and pretty high in the mid- 
dle, where it is deſtitute of trees, but looks very 
green and pleaſant, with an herb called by the 
| Fee MN It is low land by the ſea», 
This iſland is in five degrees fifteen minutes north. 
of the equator ; it is environed with rocks, which 
makes it almoſt inacceſſible ; only at the north eaſt. 
end there is a ſmall harbour where ſhips may ſafely 
enter and ride ſecure. In this harbour there is a 
fine brook of freſh water running into the ſea. This 
is the account that the Spaniards give of it, and I 
had the ſame alſo from captain Eaton, who was 
there afterwards. 35 
Any who like us had not experienced the nature 
of the winds in theſe parts, might reaſonably expect 
that we could have failed with a flown ſheet to Ria 
Lexa; but we found ourſelves miſtaken, for as we 
came nearer the ſhore, we found the winds right in 
our teeth, but I ſhall refer my reader to the chap- 
wr of winds, in the appendix, for a further account 
this. . 1 1 be 
We had very fair weather and ſmall winds in this 
voyage from the Gallipagos, and at the beginning 
of July we fell in with cape Blanco, on the main 
of Mexico. This is ſo called from two white rocks 
lying off it. When we are off at ſea, right againſt 
the cape, they appear as part of the cape, but being 
near the ſhore, either to the eaitward or weſtward 
of the cape, they appear like two ſhips under fail, ' 
at firſt view, but coming nearer, they are like two 
high towers, being ſmall, high, and ſteep on all 
ſides, and about half a mile from the cape. This 
cape is in latitude nine degrees fifty ſix minutes. It | 
is about the height of Beachy- head in England, on | 
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the coaſt of Suſſex. It is a full point, with ſteep: 
rocks to the ſea. The top of it is flat and even for 
about a mile; then it gradually falls away on each 
ſide with a gentle deſcent. - It appears very plea-- 
ſant, being covered with great lofty trees. From 
the cape on the north weſt ſide, the land runs in 
north eaſt for about four leagues, making a ſmall 
bay called by the Spaniards Caldera. A league 
within cape Blanco, on the north weſt ſide of it, 
and at the entrance of this bay, there is a ſmall 
brook of very good water running into the ſea. 
Here the land is low, making a ſadling between 
two ſmall hills. It is very rich land, producing 


* large tall trees of many ſorts; the mould is black 


and deep, which I have always taken notice of to 
be a fat ſoil. About a mile from this brook to- 
wards the northeaſt the woodland terminates. 
Here the ſavannah land begins, and runs ſome lea- 
gues into the country, making many ſmall hills 
and dales. Theſe ſavannahs are not altogether 
clear of trees, but are here and there ſprinkled with 
ſmall groves, which render them very delightful. 
The graſs which grows here is very kindly, chick 
and long; I have ſeen none better in the Weſt In- 
dies. Toward the bottom of the bay the land by 
the ſea is low and full of mangroves, but farther in 
the country, the land is high and mountainous. 
The mountains are part woodland, part ſavannah. 
The trees in thoſe woods are but ſmall and ſhort, 
and the mountain ſavannahs are cloathed but with 
indifferent graſs. From the bottom of this bay, it 
is but fourteen or fifteen leagues, to the lake of 
Nicaragua on the north ſea coaſt : the way between 
is ſomewhat mountainous, but moſt ſavannah. 

Captain Cook, who was taken ſick at Juan Fer- 
nandes, continued ſo till we came within two or 
three leagues of cape Blanco, and then died of a 
„„ 5 ſudden; 
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ſudden; though he ſeemed that morning to be as 
likely to live, as he had been ſome weeks before; 
but it is uſual with ſick men coming from the ſea, 
vhere they have nothing but the ſea air, to die off 
as ſoon as ever they come within view of the lang. 
About four hours after we all came to an anchor, 
(namely the ſhip, that I was in, captain Eaton, and 
the great meal prize) a league within the cape, right 
againſt the brook of freſh- water, in fourteen ta- 
thom clean hard ſand... Preſently after we came 
an anchor, captain Cook was carried aſhore to 
buried; twelve men carried their arms to gua 
thoſe, that were ordered to dig the grave; for al- 
though we ſaw no appearance of inhabitants, y 
we did not know but the country might be wh 
inhabited. And before captain Cook was interred, 
three Spaniſh. Indians came to the place where our 
men were digging. the grave, and demanded what 
they were, and from whence they came ? to whom 
our men anſwered, they came from Lima, and 
vere bound, to Ria Lexa, but that the captain of 
one of the ſhips dying at ſea, obliged them to come 
into this place to give him a chriſtian burial. The 
three Spaniſh Indians, who were very ſhy at firſt, 
began to be more bold, and drawing nearer, asked 
many ſilly queſtions, and our men did not ſtick to 
ſooth them up with as many falſhoods, purpoſely 
to draw them into their clutches. Our men often 
laught at their temerity, and aſked them if they ne- 
ver ſaw any Spaniards before? They told them that 
they themſelves were Spaniards, and that they lived 
among Spaniards, that altho' they were barn there, 
yet they had never ſeen three ſhips there before: 
our men told them, that neither now might they 
have ſeen ſo many, if it had not been on an urgent 
occaſion. At length they drilled them by diſ- 
courſe ſo near, that our men laid hold on all three 
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at once; but before captain Cook was buried, one 
of them made his eſcape, the other two were 
brought off on board our ſhip. Captain Eaton im- 
mediately came on board and examined them; they 
confeſſed that they came purpoſely to view our ſhip, 
and if poſſible, to inform themſelves what we were, 
for the preſident of Panama not long before, ſent a 
letter of advice to Nicoya, informing the magi- 
ſtrates thereof that ſome enemies were come into 
"theſe feas, and that therefore it behoved them to be 
careful of themſelves. Nicoya is a ſmall Mulatto 
town, about twelve or thirteen leagues eaſt from 
"hence, ſtanding on the banks of a river of that 
name. It is a place very fit for building ſhips, 
therefore moſt of the inhabitants are captenters, 
who are commonly imployed in building new, or 
"repairing old ſhips. It was here that captain Sharp 
(uſt after J left him, in the year 1681 . got carpen- 
ters to fix his ſhip, before he returned for England; 
and for that reaſon it behoved the Spaniards to be 
careful (according to the governor of Panama's ad- 
vice) leſt any men at other times wanting ſuch ne- 
ceſſaries as that place afforded, might again be ſup- 
plied there. Theſe Spaniſh Indians told us likewiſe, 
that they were ſent to the place where they were ta- 
ken, in order to view our ſhips, as fearing theſe 
were thoſe mentioned by the preſident of Panama; 
it being demanded of them to give an account of 
the eſtate and riches of the country, they ſaid. that 
the inhabitants were moſt huſbandmen, who were 
imployed either in planting and manuring of corn, 
or chiefly about cattle, they having large ſavannahs 
which were well ſtored with bulls, cows and horſes; 
that by the ſea ſide in ſome places, there grew ſome 
redwond, uſeful in dying, of this they ſaid there 
was little profit made, becauſe they were forced to 
fend it' to the lake of Nicaragua, which runs * 
the 
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quantities of bull and cow hides, and brought trom 
thence in exchange Europe commmodities, as hats, 
linen and woollen, wherewith they. cloathed them- 
ſelves, that the fleſh of the cattle turned to no o- 
ther profit than ſuſtenance for their familie s; as for 
butter and cheeſe they make but little in thoſe parts. 
After they had given this relation, they told us, 
that if we wanted proviſion, there was a beef eſtan- 
tion, or farm of bulls or cows about three miles 
off, where we might kill what we pleaſed. - This 
was welcome news, for we had no ſort of fleſh fince 
we left the Gallipagos, therefore twenty-four of us 
immediately entered into two boats, taking one of 
theſe Spaniſh Indians with us for a pilot, and went 
aſhore about a league from the ſhip. There we 
haled up our boats dry, and marched all away, fol- 
lowing our guide, who ſoon brought us to ſome 
houſes, and a large pen for cattle, This pen ſtood = 
in a large ſavannah, about two miles from our boats: 
there were a great many fat bulls and cows feeding 
in the ſavannahs; ſome of us would have killed 
three or four to carry on board, but others oppoſed 
ir, and ſaid it was better to ſtay all night, and in 
the morning drive the cattle into the pen and then 
kill twenty or thirty, or as many as we pleaſed. 1 
was minded to return on board, and endeavourd to 
perſuade them all to go with me, but ſome would 
not, therefore I returned with twelve, which was 
half, and left the other twelve behind. At this place 
I ſaw three or four tons of the redwood, which 1 
take ro be that ſort of wood, called in Jamaica 
blood wood, or Nicaragua wood. We who return- 
ed on board, met no one to oppoſe us, and the next 
day we expected our conforts that we left aſhore, 
but none came, therefore at four o'clock in the af- 
ternoon, ten men went in our canoe to ſee what was 
h become 
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become of them; when they came to the bay where 
we landed, to go to the eſtantion, they found our 
men all on a ſmall rock, half a mile from the ſhore, 
ſtanding in the water up to their waſtes. Theſe men 
had ſlept aſnore in the houſe, and turned out be- 
times in the morning to pen the cattle; two or three 
went one way, and as many another way to get the 
eattle to the pen, and others ſtood at the pen to 
drive them in. When they were thus ſcattered a- 
bout forty or fifty armed Spaniards came in among 
them; our men immediately called to each other, 
and drew together in a body before the Spaniards 
could attack them, and marched to their boat, 
which was haled up dry on the ſand. But when 
they came to the ſandy bay, they found their boat 
all in flames. This was a very unpleaſing ſight, for 
they knew not how to get on board, unleſs they 
marched by land to the place where captain Cook 
was buried, which was near a league. The greateſt 
part of the way was thick woods, where the Spani- 
-ards might eaſily lay in ambuſh ſor them, at which 
they are very expert. On the other ſide, the Spa- 
niards now thought them ſecure, and therefore 
came to them, and aſked them if they would be 
pleaſed to walk to their plantations, with many o- 
ther ſuch flouts, but our men anſwered never a word. 
It was about half ebb, when one of our men took 
notice of a rock · a good diftance from the. ſhore, 
juſt appearing above water, he ſhewed it to his con- 
ſorts, and told them it would be a good caſtle for 
them if they could ger thither. They all wiſhed 
themſelves there; for the Spaniards, who lay as yet 
at a good diſtance from them behind the buſhes, as 
ſecure of their prey, began to whiſtle now and then 
.a ſhot among them. Having therefore well conſi- 
dered the place, together with the danger they were 


in, they propoſed to ſend one of the talleſt men to 
S 3, | | try 
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try if the ſea between them and the rock was ford- 
able. This council they preſently put in execution, 
and found it according to their deſire; ſo they all 
marched over to the rock, where they remained 
till the canoe came to tham, which was about ſeven 
hours. It was the latter part of the ebb when they 


firſt went over, and then the rock was dry; but 


when the tide of flood returned again, the rock was 
covered, and the water ſtill flowing, ſo that if our 
canoe had ſtayed but one hour longer, they might 
have heen in as great danger of their lives from the 
ſea, as before irom the Spaniards, for the tide 
riſeth here about eight feet. The Spaniards remain- 
ed on the ſhore, expecting to ſee them deſtroyed, 
but never came from behind the buſhes where they 
firſt planted themſelves, having not above three or 
four hand-guns, the reſt of them being armed with 
lances. The Spaniards in theſe parts are very ex- 
pert in heaving 'or 'darting the lance, with which, 
upon occaſion, they will do great feats, eſpecially 
in ambuſcades; and by their good will they care 
not for fighting otherwiſe, but content themſelves 


with ſtanding aloof,. threatning and calling names, 
at which they as expert as the other; ſo that if their 


tongues be quiet, we always take it for granted they 
have laid ſome ambuſh. Before night our canoe 
came on board, and brought our men all ſafe. The 
next day two canoes were ſent to the bottom of the 


bay to ſeek for a large canoe, which we were in- 


formed was there. The Spaniards have neither 
ſhips nor barks here, and but a few canoes, which 
they ſeldom uſe; neither are there any fiſhermen 


here, as I judge, becauſe fiſh is very ſcarce, for I 


never ſaw any here, neither could any of our men 
ever take any, and yet where-ever we came to an 
anchor, we always ſend out our ſtrikers, and put 
our hooks and lines over-board, to try for fiſh. 
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The next day our men returned out of the bay, and 
brought the canoe with them which they were ſent 
for, 1 three or four days after the two canoes 
were ſent out again for another, which they like- 
wile brought on board. Theſe canoes were- fitted 
with thoats or benches, ſtrat 3, and oars, fit for ſer- 
vice; one of theſe captain Eaton had for his ſhare, 
and we the other, which we fixed for landing men 
when occaſion required While we lay here we 
filled our water, and cut a great many looms, or 
handles, or ſtaves for oars, for here is plenty of 
lancewood, which is moſt proper for that uſe. I 
never ſaw any in the ſouth ſeas, but in this place; 
tere is plenty of it in Jamaica, eſpecially at a place 
called Blewfield's (not Blewfield's river which is on 
the main) near the weſt end of that iſland. The 
lancewood grows ſtrait like our young aſhes; it is 
very hard, tough and heavy, therefore privateers 
eſteem it very much, not only to make looms for 
dars, but ſcowring-rods for their guns; for they 
have ſeldom leſs than three or four ſpare rods for 
fear one ſhould break ; and v4 are much boos 6 | 
than rods made of aſh, 
The day before we went from 1 Mr. Edwand 
Davis, the company's quarter-maſter, was made 
captain by conſent of all the company, for it was 
| his place by ſucceſſion. The 20th day of July we 
failed from this bay of Caldera, with captain Eaton, 
and our prize which we brought from Gallipagos in 
company, directing our courſe for Ria Lexa. | The 
wind was at north, which although but an ordina- 
ry wind, yet carried us in three days abreaſt of our 
| intended port. 
Ria Lexa is the moſt remarkable land on all this 
2 for there is a high peeked burning mountain, 
called by the Spaniards Volcano-Vejo, or the Old 


enn. This muſt be brought to bear N. E. _ 
2 eer 
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ſteer in directly with the mountain, and that courſe 
will bring you to the harbour The ſea winds are 
here at S. S. W. therefore ſhips that come hither 
muſt take the ſea winds, for there is no going in 
with the land wind. The Volcano may be eafily 
known, becauſe there is not any other ſo high a 
mountain near it, neither is there any that appears 
in the like form all along the coaſt; beſides it 
ſmoaks all the day, and in the night ir ſometimes 
ſends forth flames of fire. This mountain may be 
| ſeen twenty leagues; being within three leagues of 
the harbour, the entrance into it may be ſeen; 
there is a ſmall flat low iſland which makes the har- 
bour, it is about a mile long, and a quarter of a 


mile broad, and is from the main about a mile and 


half. There i is a channel at each end of the iſland, 
the weſt channel is the wideft and ſafeſt, yet at the 
N. W. point of the iſland there is a ſhoal which 
ſhips muſt take heed of going in. Being paſt that 
ſhoal you muſt keep cloſe to the ifland, for there 
is a whole ſandy point {ſtrikes over from the main 
almoſt half way. The eaſt channel is not ſo wide, 
befides there runs a ſtronger tide, therefore ſhips 
ſeldom or never go in that way. The harbour is 
capable of receiving two hundred fail of ſhips ; the 
beſt riding is near the main where there is ſeven of 
eight fathom water, clean hard ſand. 

Ria Lexa town is two leagues from hence, and 
there are two creeks that run towards it, the weſt- 
ermoſt comes near the backſide of the town, the 
other runs up to the town, but neither ſhips nor 
barks can go fo far. Theſe creeks are very narrow, 


and the land on each ſide drowned and full of ret 
| mangrove trees. About a mile and half below 


the town, on the banks of the eaft creek, the Spa- 

niards had caft up a ſtrong breaſt-work; it was like- 

wiſe reported that they had another on the 5 
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.creek, both ſo advantageouſly placed, that ten men 
might with eaſe keep two hundred men from land- 
ing. I ſhall give a deſcription of the town in my 
return hither, and therefore forbear to do it here, 
Wherefore to reſume the thread of our courſe, we 
were now in fight of the Volcano, being by eſtima- 
tion ſeven or eight leagues from the ſhore, and the 
mountain bearing N. E. we took in our topſails 
and haled up our courſes, intending to go with our 
cCanoes into the harbour in the night. In the even- 
ing we had a very hard tornado, out of the N. E. 
with much thunder, lightening and rain. The vio- 
lence of the wind did not laſt long, yet it was ele- 
yen o'clock at night before we got out our canoes, 
and then it was quite calm. We rowed in directly 
for the ſhore, and thought to have reached it be- 
fore day, but ic was nine o'clock in the morning 
before we got into the harbour. When we came 
within a league of the iſland of Ria Lexa, that 
makes the harbour we ſaw a houſe on it, and com- 
| Ing nearer we ſaw two or three men, who ſtood and 
looked on us till we came within half a mile of the 
iſland, then they went into their canoes, which lay 
on the inſide of the iſland, and rowed towards the 
main, but we overtook them before they got over, 
and brought them back again to the iſland There 
was a horſeman right againſt us on the main when 
we took the canoe, who immediately rode away to 
the town as faſt as he could. The reſt of our ca- 
noes rowed heavily, and did not come to the iſland 
till twelve o'clock, therefore we were forced to ſtay 
for them. Before they came we examined the pri- 
ſoners, who told us, that they were ſet there to 
watch; for the governor of Ria Lexa received a 
letter 6 a month before, wherein he was ad- 
viſed of ſome enemies come into the ſea, and there- 


fore admohiſhed t to be careful ; ; that immediately 
thereupon, 
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thereupon the governor had cauſed a houſe to be 


but on this iſland, and ordered four men to be con- 
tinually there to watch night and day, and if they. 
ſaw any ſhip coming thither they were to give no- 


tice of it. They ſaid they did not expect to ſee 
boats or canoes, bur look'd out for a ſhip. At firſt 
they took us in our advanced canoe to be ſome men 
that had been caſt away and loſt our ſhip ; till ſee- 


ing three or four canoes more, they began to ſuſ- 


pect what we were. They told us likewiſe, that the 


horſeman which we ſaw came to them every morn- 


ing, and that in leſs than an hours time he could 


be at the town. When captain Eaton and his ca- 


noes came aſhore, we told them what had happen- 


ed. It was now three hours ſince the horſeman 
rode away, and we could not expect to get to the 
town in leſs tban two hours, in which time the go- 
vernor having notice of our coming might be pro- 
| vided to receive us at his breaſt-works, therefore 


we gs it belt. to defer this deſign till another 


time. 
There is a fine ſpring of freſh water on the iſland ; | 


there are ſome trees alſo, but the greateſt part is 


ſavannah, whereon is good graſs, though there is no 


ſort of beaſt to eat it. I his iſland i isin lat. 12d. 10m. - 


north. Here we ſtaid till four o'clock in the after- 
'noon ; then our ſhips being come within a league 
of the ſhore we all went on board, and ſteered for 
the gulf of Amapalla, intending there to careen our 
ſhips. 

The 26th of July captain Eaton came on Nowd 
our ſhip, to conſult with captain Davis, how to get 
ſome Indians to aſſiſt us in careening : it was con- 
cluded, that when we came near the gulf, captain 
Davis ſhould take two canoes well mann'd, and go 
before; and captain Eaton ſhould ſtay on board, 
According to this agreement, captain Davis went 


away for the gulf the next day. The 
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The gulf of Amapalla is a great arm of the ſea, 


- running eight or ten leagues into the country. It is 


bounded on the ſouth fide of its entrance with point 
Cafivina, and on the N. W. with St. Michael's 
mount. Both theſe places are very remarkable: 

point Caſivina is in lat. 12 deg. 40 min. north; it 
is a high round point, which at ſea appears like an 
ifland, becauſe the land within it is very low. St. 

Michael's mount is a very high peeked hill, not 
very ſteep; the land at he foot of is it on the S. E. 
ſide, is lo and even, for at leaſt a mile. From 
this low land the gulf of Amapalla enters on that 
fide. Between this low land and point Cafivina, 
there are two conſiderable high iſlands ; the ſouth- 


ermoſt is called Mangera, the other is called Amt» | 


palla ; they are two miles aſunder. 4 
Mangera is a high round iſland, about two 
leagues in compaſs, appearing like a tall grove. It / 
is envoirned with rocks all round, only a {mall cove 
or ſandy bay on the N. E. fide. The mould and 
ſoil of this iſland is black, but not deep, it is mix'd 
with ſtones, yet very productive of large tall tim- 
ber trees. In the middle of the iſland: there is an 
Indian town, and a fair Spaniſh church. The In- 
dians have plantations of maize round the town, 
and ſome plantains: they have a few cocks and 
hens, but Ms other ſort of tame fowl, neither have 
they any ſort of beaſt, but cats and dogs. There 
is a path from the town to the ſandy bay, but the 
way is ſteep and rocky. At this ſandy bay there 
are always ten or twelve canoes lie haled up dry, 
except when they are in uſe. 
Amapalla is a larger iſland than Mangera; the ſoil 

much the ſame. There are two towns on it, a- 
bout two miles aſunder; one on the north fide, the 


other on the eaſt ſide; that on the eaſt ſide is not 


above a mile from the ſea; it ſtands on a * 
t 
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the top of an hill, the path to it ſo ſteep and rocky, 
that a few men might keep down a great number, 
only with ſtones. There is a very fair church 
ſtanding in the midſt of the town. The other town 
is not ſo big, yet it has a good handſome church, 
One thing I have obſerved in all the Indian towns 
under the Spaniſh government, as well in theſe parts 
as in the bay of Campeachy, and elſewhere, that 
the images of the virgin Mary and other Saints, 
(with which all their churches were filled) are ſtill 
painted in an Indian complexion, and partly in that 
dreſs; but in thoſe towns which are inhabited 
chiefly by Spaniards, the ſaints alſo conform them- 
ſelyes to the Spaniſh garb and complexion. The 
houſes here are but mean: the Indians of both 
' 'plain$have good field maize, remote from the town: 
they have but few plantains, but they have abun- 

"dance of large hog-plumb trees growing about their 
houſes. The tree that bears this fruit is as big as 
our largeſt plumb- tree; the leaf is of a dark green 
colour, x | as broad as the leaf of a plumb-tree ; 
but they are ſhaped like the hawthorn leaf. The 
trees ate very brittle wood ; the fruit is oval, and 
as big as a ſmall horſe plumb. Ir is at firſt very 
green, but when it is ripe, one fide is yellow, the 
other red. It hath a great ſtone and but little ſub- 
ſtance about it : the fruit is pleaſant enough, but I 
do not remember that ever I ſaw one thoroughly 
Tipe, that had not a maggot or two in it. I do not 
remember that I ever ſaw any of this fruit in the 
ſouth ſeas, but at this place. In the bay of Cam- 
peachy they are very plentiful, and in Jamaica they 
plant them to fence their ground. Theſe Indians 
have alſo ſome fowls, as thoſe at Mangera: no 
Spaniards dwell among them, but only one padre 
or prieſt, who ſerves for all the three towns; theſe 


two at Amapalla, and that Mangera, They are 
No. g. R under 
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under the governor of the town of St. Michael's, at 
the foot of St. Michael's mount, to whom they pay 


their tribute in maize, being extreamly poor, yet ve- 


ry contented. - They have nothing to make money of 
but their plantations of maize and their fowls ; the 
adre or fiier hath his tenths of it, and knows to a 
ck how much every man hath, and how many 


fowls, of which they dare not kill one, though they 
are fick, without leave from him. There was, as [ 


ſaid, never another white man on theſe iſlands, but 


the frier. He could ſpeak the Indian language, as all 


friers muſt that live among them. In this vaſt 


country of America-there are divers nations of In- 


dians, different in their language, therefore thoſe 
friers that are minded to live among any nations of 
Indians, muſt learn the language of thoſe people, 
they propoſe to teach. Although theſe here are 
but poor, yet the Indians in many other places have 
great riches, which the Spaniards. draw from them 
tor trifles : in ſuch places the friers get plentiful in- 
comes, particularly in the bay. of Campeachy, 
where the Indians have large cocoa walks: or in 


other places where they plant cochineal trees, or ſil- 


veſter trees, or where they gather vinellas, and in 
fuch places where they gather gold. In fuch places 
as theſe, the friers get a great deal of wealth. 
There was but one of all the Indians on both theſe 
Iſlands that could ſpeak Spaniſh ; he could write 
Spaniſh alſo, being bred up purpoſely to keep 
their regiſters and books of account; he was ſecre- 
fary ro-forh iſlands. They had a caſica too, a ſmall 
fort of magiſtrate the Indians have amongſt them- 
len ves, but he could neither write nor ſpeak Spaniſh. 
There are a great many more iſlands in this bay, 
but none inhabited as theſe; There is one pretty 
large iſland, belonging to a nunnery, as the Indians 
told us, this was ſtocked with bulls and cows, there 
22 55 PM hes 3 e : 4 were 
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were three or four Indians lived there to look after 
the cattle, for the ſake of which we often frequent - 
ed this iſland, while we lay in the bay, they are all 
low iſlands, except Amapalla and Mangera. There 
are two channels to come into this gulf, one between 
point Caſivina and Mangera, the other between 
Mangera and Amapalla ; the latter is the beſt. 
The riding place is on the eaſt ſide of Amapalla, 
right againſt a ſpot of low ground; for all the iſ- 
land except this one place is high land. Running 
jn farther, ſhips may anchor near the main, on the 
N. E. ſide of the ifland Amapalla. This is the 
place moſt frequented by Spaniards; it is called the 
port of Martin Lopez. This gulf or lake runs in 
ſome leagues beyond all the iſlands; but it is ſhoal 
water, and not capable of ſhips. 

It was into this gulf that captain Davis was gone 
with the rwo canoes, to endeavour for a priſoner, 
to gain intelligence, if poſſible, before our ſhips 
came in: he came the firſt night to Mangera, but 
for want of a pilot, did not know where to look for 
the town. In the morning he found a great many 
canoes haled up on the bay, and from that bay 
found a path which led him and his company to the 
town. The Indians ſaw our ſhips in the evening 
coming towards the iſland and being before inform- 
ed of enemies in the ſea, they kept ſcouts out all 
night for fear, who ſeeing captain Davis coming, 
run into the town, and alarmed all the people. 
When captain Davis came thither, they all run in- 
to the woods. The frier happened to be there at 
this time, who being unable" . N into the 
woods, fell into captain Davis's Hands: there were 
two Indian boys with him, who were likewiſe ta- 
en. Captain Davis went only to get a prioner, 
erefore was well ſatisfy'd with the frier, and im- 
r OA came down to the ſea ſide... He went 
R 2 from 
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from thence to the iſland Amapalla, carrying the 
frier and the two Indian boys'with him. Theſe were 
his pilots to conduct him to the landing place, 
where they arrived about noon. They made no 
ſtay here, but left three or four men to luok after 
the canoes, and captain Davis with the reſt march- 
ed to the town, taking the frier with them. The 
town, as is before noted, is about a mile from the 
landing place, ſtanding in a plain on the top of the 
hill, having a very ſteep aſcent to go to it. All the 
Indians ſtood on the top of the hill waiting cap - 
tara Davis's coming: 

The ſecretary, mentioned before, had no great 
kindneſs for the Spaniards. It was he that perſuad- 
ed the Indians to wait captain Davis's coming; for 
they were all running into the woods ; but he told 
them, that if any of the Spaniards enemies came 
thither, it was not to hurt them, but the Spaniards, 
whoſe ſlaves they were; and that their poverty 
would protect them. This man with the caſica 
ſtood more forward than the reſt, at the bank of 
the hill, when captain Davis with his company ap- 
peared beneath. They called out therefore in Spa- 
diſn, demanding of our men what they were, and 
from whence they came? to whom captain Davis 

and his men replied, they were Biſcayers, and that 
they were ſent thither by the king of Spain to clear 
thoſe ſeas from enemies; that their ſhips were com- 

ing into the gulf to careen, and that they came thi- 
ther before the ſhips, to ſeek a convenient place for 
it, as alſo to defire the Indians aſſiſtance. The 
ſecretary, who, agg id before, was the only man 
that could ſpeak Spaniſh, told them that they were 
welcome, for he had a great reſpect for any Old 
Spain men, eſpecially for the Biſcayers, of whom 
he had heard a very honourable report; thereto 


he deſired them to come * to their toun. Captain 
Davis 
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Davis and his men imniedictelyy aſcended the hill, 
the frier going before; and they were received wich 

a great deal of affection by the Indians. The caſica 
and ſecretary embraced captain Davis, and the o- 
ther Indians received his men with the like ceremo - 
ny. Theſe ſalutations being ended they all march- 

ed towards the church, for that is the place of all 

ublick meetings, and all plays and paſtimes are 
ated there alſo; therefore in the churches belong- 
ing to Indian towns they have all ſorts of vizards, 
and ſtrange antick dreſſes both for men and women, 
and abundance of muſical hautboys and ſtrum- 
ſtrums, The ſtrumſtrum is made ſomewhat like a 
cittern ; moſt” of thoſe that the Indians uſe are 
made of a large gourd cut in the midſt, and a thin 
board laid over the hollow, and which is faſtned to 
the ſides ; this ſerves for the belly, over which the 
ſtrings are placed, The nights before any holidays 
or the nights enſuing, are the times when they all 
meet to make merry. Their mirth conſiſts in fing: 
ing, dancing and ſporting in thoſe antick habits, - 
and uſing as many antick geſtures.” if the moon 
thine they uſe but few torches, if not, the church 
is full of light, They meet at theſe times all ſorts 
of both ſexes. | All the Indians that I have been 
acquainted with, who are under the Spaniards, ſeem 
to be more melancholy than other Indians that are 
free; and at theſe publick meetings, when they are 
in the oreateſt of their jolity, their mirth ſeems to 


be rather forced than real, Their ſongs are very 4 


Whether it be natural to the Indians to be thus me- 
ncholy, or the effect of their ſlavery, I am not 
certain; but I have Mes been prone to believe, 
nat they are then on doling their misfortun 
the loſs of their coo ad liberties ; which al- 
het theſe that are now living do not know, nor re- 
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member what it was to be free, yet there ſeems ty 
be a deep impreſſion in their thoughts of the ſlavery 
which the Spaniards have brought them under, in- 
_ creaſed probably by ſome traditions. of the ancient 
freedom. 
Captain Davis intended when they. were all in the 
church to ſnut the doors, and then make a bargain 
with them, letting them know what he was, and 
ſo draw them afterwards by fair means to our aſſiſt- 
ance; the frier being with him, who had alſo pro- 
miſed to engage them to it: but before they were 
all in the church one of captain Davis's men puſh'd 
ene of the Indians to haſten. him into the church. 
The Indian immediately ran away, and all the reſt 
taking the alarm {prang out of the church like deer; 
it was hard to ſay which was firſt; and captain 
Davis, who knew nothing of what happened, was 
left in the church only with the frier. When they 
were all fled captain Davis's men fired and killed 
the ſecretary, and thus our hopes periſhed by the 
indiſcretion of one fooliſh fellow. 
In the afternoon the ſhips came into the gulf be- 
tween point Caſivina and Mangera, and anchored 
pear the iſland Amapalla,  on- the eaſt fide, in ten 
fathom water, clean hard ſand. In the evening 
captain Davis and his company. came on board, 
and brought the frier with them, who told captain 
Davis, that if the ſecretary had not been killed, he 
could have ſent him a letter by one of the Indians 
that was taken at Mangera, and perſuaded him to 
come to us; but now che only way was to ſend one 
of thoſe Indians to ſeek the caſica, and that him- 
felf would inſtruct him what to ſay, and did not 
queſtion but the mans ad come in on his 
word. The next day weft Faſbore one of the In: 
dians, who before nige a 
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the time that we ſtaid here. Theſe Indians did us 
good ſervice; eſpecially in piloting us to an iſlatid - 
where we killed beet whenever we wanted; and for 
this their ſervice we ſatisfied them to their hearts 
content. It was at this iſland Amapalla, that a 
party of Engliſhmen and Frenchmen came after- 
wards, and ſtaid a great while, and at laſt landed. 
on the main, and marched over land to the Cape 
River, which diſembogues into the north ſeas near 
cape Gratia Dios, and is therefore called the Cape 
river: near the head of this river they make bark- 
logs, which I ſhall deſcribe in the next chapter, and 
ſo went into the north ſeas. This was the way 
that captain Sharp had propoſed to go if he had 
been put to it; for this way was partly known to 
privateers by the diſcovery that was made into the 
country abour thirty years ſince, by a party of Eng- 
liſhmen that went up that river in canoes, about as 
far as the place where theſe Frenchmen made their 
bark- logs; there they landed and marched to a. 
town called Segovia in the country. They were 
near a month getting up the river, for there were, 
many cataracts where they were often forced to 

leave the river, and hale their canoes aſliore over. 
the land, till they were paſt the cataracts, and then, 
launch their canoes again into the river. I have 
talked with ſeveral men that were in that expediti- 
on, and if I miſtake nor, captain Sharp was one 
of them. But to return to our voyage in hand; 
when both our ſhips were clean, and our water fil- 
led, captain Davis and captain Eaton broke off con- 
fortſhip. Captain Eaton took on board of his ſhips 
four hundred packs of flour, and failed out of the 
ol the ſecond day of e dt 
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They depart from Amapalla, go back towards Peru, ts 
the iſie Plata, point Santa Hellena, Manta, Payta, 
Lobos, Puna, Guiaquil and Plata again. | 


* third day of September, 1684, we ſent 
L the frier aſhore, and left the Indians in poſ- 
ſeſſion of the prize which we brought in bites. 
though ſhe was ſtill half laden with flour, and we 
failed out with the land wind, paſſing between A- 
mapalla and Mangera. When we were a league 
out we ſaw a canoe coming with fail and oars after 
us; therefore we ſhortned fail and ſtaid for her. She 
was a canoe ſent by the a St. Michael's 


town to our captain, defiring him not to carry a- 


way the frier. The meſſenger being told, that the 
frier was ſet aſhore again at Amapalla, he returned 
with joy, and we made fail again, having the wind 
at W. N. W. We ſteered towards the coaſt of Peru: 
we had tornadoes every day till we made Cape St. 
Franciſco, which from June to Nevember are very 
common on theſe coaſts, and with the tornadoes 
very much thunder, lightning and rain. When 
the tornadoes were over, the winds which while they 
laſted were moſt from the S. E. came about again 
to the W. and never failed us till we were in ſight 
of Cape St. Franciſco, when we found the wind at 
S. with fair weather. This cape is in lat. 10 deg. 
oo north, It is a high bluff, or full point of land, 
covered with tall great trees. Paſſing by this point 
coming from the north you will 7 a ſmall low 
int, which you might ſuppoſe to be the cape; 

Flt you are then paſt it, and preſently afterwards 
it appears with three points. The land in the coun- 
try within this cape is very high, and the moun- 
tains commonly appear very black. When we came 

in with this cape we overtook captain Eaton plying 
RS | | under 
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under the ſhore :. he in his paſſage from Amapalla, - 
while he was on that coaſt, met with ſuch terrible 
tornadoes of thunder and lightning, that as he and . 


his men related, they had never met with the like in 


any place. They were very much afrighted by 
them, the air ſmelling very much of ſulphur, and 
they apprehended themſelves in great danger of be- 


ing burat by the lightning. He touched at the 


iſland Cocos, and put aſhore 200 packs of flour 
there, loaded his boat with cocoa nuts, and took in 
freſh water. In the evening we ſeparated again 
from captain Eaton, for he ſtood off to ſea, and we 

lied up under the ſhore, making our beſt advan-. 
tage both of ſea and land winds. The ſea winds. 
are here at ſouth, the land winds: at S. S. E. but 
ſometimes when we came abreaſt of. a river we had 


the wind at S. E. 
The aoth day of September we came to the iſland 


Plata, and anchored in ſixteen fathoms. We had 
very good weather from the time that we fell in with 


cape St. Franciſco; and were now fallen in again 
with the ſame places from when 1 began the ac- 


count of this voyage in the eight chapter, having 


now compaſt the whole continent of ſouth America. 
The iſland Plata, as ſome report, was ſo named 
by the Spaniards, after fir Francis Drake took the 
cacafoga, a ſhip chiefly laden with plate, which 
they ſay he brought hither and divided it here with 
his men. It is about four miles long, and a mile 
and half broad, and of a good height. It is bound- 
ed with high ſteep cliffs clear round, only at one 
place on the eaſt ſide. The top of it is flat and e- 
ven, the ſoil ſandy and dry: the trees it produceth 
are but. ſmall bodied, low, and grow thin; and 
there are only three or four ſorts of trees all un- 
known to us. I obſerved that they were much over. 
| . with long 1 moſs, There is good graſs, 9 
cially 
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_ cially in the beginning of the year. There is no 


water on this ifland hut at one place on the eaft ſide 
cloſe by the ſea; there it drills lowly down from 
the rocks, where it may be received into veſſels. 
There was plenty of goats, but they are now all 
deſtroyed. There is no other fort of land animal 
that I ever faw, but plenty of boobies and men of 
war birds. The anchoring place is on the eaſt ſide, 
near the middle of the iſland, cloſe by the ſhore, 
within two cables length of the fandy bay: there 
is about eighteen or twenty fathom good faſt oozy 
ground, and fmooth water; for the S. E. point of 
the iſland ſhelters from the ſouth winds which con- 
ffantly blow here. From the ſouth eaſt point there 
ſtrikes out a ſmall ſhoal a quarter of a mile into the 
ſea, where there is commonly a great riplings or 


working of ſhort waves, during all the flood. The 


tide runs pretty ſtrong, the flood to the ſouth, and 
the ebb to the north. There is good landing on 


the ſandy bay againſt the anchoring place, from 


whence you may go up into the ifland, and at no 
place beſides. There are two or three high, ſteep, 
kal rocks at the S. E. point, not a cables length 
from the iſland; and another much bigger at the 


N. E. end. it is deep water all round, but at the 


anchoring place, and at the ſhoal at the S. E. point. 
This iſland lies in lat 10. deg. 10 min. S. It is di- 
ſtant from St. Lorenzo four or five leagues, bearing 
from it W. S. W. half a point weſterly. At this 
iftand are plenty of thoſe ſmall ſea turtle ſpoken of 


in my laſt chapter. 


The 21ſt day captain Eaton came to an anchor 


by us: he was very willing to have conſorted with 
us again; but captain Davis's men were ſo unrea- 


ſonable, that they would not allow captain Eaton's 
Then an equal ſhare with them in what they got: 


and 
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and the next day failed from hence, ſteering away 
to the ſouthward. We ſtaid no longer than the 
day enſuing, and then we failed toward point St. 
Hellena, intending there to land ſome men „ 
ly to get priſoners for intelligence. 

Point Santa Hellena bears ſouth from the iNand 
Placa, Ir hes in lat. 2 d. 15 m. fouth. The point 
is pretty high, flat, and even at top; overgrown 
with many great thiſtles, but no ſort of tree; at a 
diſtance it appears like an iſland, becauſe the land 
within it is very low. 

This point ſtrikes out weſt into the fea, making 
a pretty large bay on the north fide. A mile with- 
in the point, on the ſandy bay, cloſe by the fea, 
there is a poor ſmall Indian village, called Sancta 
Hellena ; the land about it is low, ſandy and bar- 
ren, there are no trees nor graſs growing near it; 
neither do the Indians produce any fruit, grain, or 
plant, but water- melons only, which are large and 
very ſweet. There is no freſh water at this place, 
nor near it; therefore the inhabitants are obliged to 
1 5 all their water from the river Colanche, which 
is in the bottom of the bay, about four leagues 
from it. Not far from this town on the bay, cloſe 
by the ſea, about five paces from high- water mark, 
there is a ſort of bituminous matter boils out of a 
lictle hole in the earth. It is like thin tar; the 
Spaniards call it algatrane. By much boiling, it 
becomes hard like pitch. It is frequently uſed by 


the Spaniards inſtead of pitch; and the Indians that 


inhabit here ſave it in jars. It boils up moſt at high 
water; and then the Indians are ready to receive it. 
Theſe Indians are fiſhermen, and go out to ſea on 
bark- logs. Their chief ſubſiſtence is maize, moſt 
of which they get from ſhips that come hither for 
algatrane. There is good anchoring to leeward of 
the — right. _ the village; but on the 

weſt 
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| welt ſide of the point it is deep water, and no an- 
choring. The Spaniards report, that there was 
once a very rich ſhip driven aſhore here in calm, 
for want of wind to work her. As ſoon as ever ſhe 
ſtruck, ſhe heel'd off ro ſea ſeven or eight fathom 
water. where lhe lies to this day; none Having at- 
tempted to fiſh for her, becauſe he lies deep, and 
there falls in here a great high ſea, When we were 
abreaſt of this point, we ſent away our canoes in the 
night to take the Indian village. They landed in 
the morning betimes cloſe by the town, and took 
ſome priſoners. They took likewiſe a ſmall bark 
which the Indians had ſet on fire, but our men 
quenched it, and took the Indian that did it; who 
being aſked wherefore he ſet the bark on fire, ſaid, 
that there was an order from the vice-roy lately ſent 
out, commanding all ſeamen to burn their veſſels, 
if attacked by us, and betake themſelves to their 
boats. There was another bark in a ſmall cove, a 
mile from the village, thither our men went, think- 
ing to take her, but the ſeamen that were on board 
ſet her in flames and fled: In the evening our men 
came on board, and brought the ſmall ark with 
them, the fire of which they had quenched, and 
then we returned again towards Plata ; where we 
arrived the 26th day of September. | 

In the evening we ſent out ſome men in our bark 
lately taken, and canoes, to an Indian village cal- 
led Manta, two or three leagues to the weſtward of 
cape St. Lorenzo; hoping there to get other pri- 
ſoners, for we could not learn from thoſe we took 
at point St. Hellena the reaſon why the vice- roy 
ſhould give ſuch orders to burn the ſhips. They 
had a freſh: ſea breeze till twelve o'clock at night, 
and then it proved calm; wherefore they rowed a- 
way with their canoes as near to the town as they 
va convenient, and lay ſtill till day. js "PL 
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Manta is a ſmall Indian village on the main, di- 


ſtant from the iſland Plata ſeven or eight leagues. 


It ſtands ſo advantageouſly to be ſeen, being built 
on a ſmall aſcent, that it makes a very fair pro- 
ſpect to the ſea; yer but a few poor ſcattering In- 


dian houſes. There is a very fine church, adorn- 


ed with a great deal of carved work. It was for- 
merly a habitation of Spaniards, but they are now 
all removed from hence. The land about it is dry 
and ſandy, bearing only a few ſhrubby trees. Theſe 
Indians plant no manner of grain or root, but are 
ſupplied from other places ; and commonly keep a 
| ſtock of proviſion to relieve ſhips that want; for 
this is the firſt ſettlement that ſhips can touch at, 
which come from Panama, bound to Lima, or any 
other port in Peru. The land being dry and fandy, 
is not fit to produce crops of maize; which is the 
reaſon they plant none. There is a ſpring of good 
water between the village and the ſeas. 

On the back of the town, a pretty way up in the 
country, there is a very high mountain, towring 
up like a ſugar-loaf, called Monte-Chriſto. It is 
a very good ſea-mark, for there is none like 
it on all the coaſt. The body of this mountain 
bears due ſouth from Manta. About a mile and a 
halt from the ſhore, right againſt the village, there 
is a rock which is very dangerous, becauſe it never 
appears above water; neither doth the ſea break 
on it, becauſe here is ſeldom any great ſea ; yet it 
is now ſo well known, that all ſhips bound to this 
place eaſily avoid it. A mile within this rock there 
is good anchoring, in fix, eight, or ten fathom wa- 
ter, good hard ſand and clear ground : And a mile 
from the road on the weſt ſide there is a ſhoal run- 
ning out a mile into the ſea, From Manta to cape 


St. Lorenzo the land is plain and even, of an indif- 


2 height. 
As 
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As ſoon as ever the day appeared our men land- 
| ed, and marched towards the village, which was 
about a mile and a half from their ſanding - place: : 
Some of the Indians who were ſtirring, ſaw them 
coming, and alarmed their neighbours, ſo that all 
that were able got away. They took only two o!d 
women, who ſaid that it was reported that a great 
many enemies were come over land through the 
country of Darien into the ſouth ſeas, and that they 
were at preſent in canoes and periagoes : and that 
the vice-roy upon this news had ſet out the fore- 
mentioned order for burning their own ſhips. Our 
men found no ſort of proviſion: here; the vice-roy 
having likewiſe ſent orders to all ſea ports to keep 
no proviſion, but juſt to ſupply themſelves. Theſe 
women alſo ſaid, that the Manta Indians were ſent 
over to the iſland Plata, to deſtroy all the goats 
there ; which they performed about a month ago: 
With this news our men returned again, and arriv- 
ed at Plata the next day. 
We lay till at the iſland Plata, not jeſolved what 
to do, till the ſecond day of October, and then 
captain Swan in the Cygnet of London arrived 
there. He was fitted out by very eminent merch- 
ants of that city, on a deſign only to trade with the 
Spaniards or Indians, having a very conſiderable 
cargo well ſorted for theſe parts of the world; but 
meeting with divers diſappointments, and being out 
ot hopes to obtain a trade in theſe ſeas, his men 
forced him to entertain a company of privateers 
which he met with near Nicoya, a town whither he 
was going to ſeek a trade, and theſe privateers were 
bound thither in boats to get a ſhip. Theſe were 
the men that we had heard of at Manta; they came 
over land under the command of captain Peter 
Harris, nephew to that captain Harris who. was 


killed before Panama. Captain Swan was ftill 
6 A | com- 
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commander of his own ſhip, and captain Harris 
commanded a ſmall bark under captain Swan. 
There was much joy on all fides when they arrived, 
and immediately hereupon captain Davis and cap- 
rain Swan conſorted, wiſhing for captain Eaton a- 


gain Our little bark, which was taken at Santa 


Hellena, was immediately ſent out to cruize, while 
the ſhips were fitting, for captain Swan's ſhip being 
full of goods. was not fit to entertain his new gueſt, 
till the goods were diſpoſed of, therefore he by the 
conſent of the ſupercargoes, got up all his goods 
on deck, and ſold to any one that would buy ypon 
truſt : the reſt was thrown over-board into the ſea, 


except fine goods, as ſilks, muſlins, ſtockings, &c. 
and the iron, whereof he had good quantity, both 


wrought and in bars: This was ſaved for ballaſt. 
The third day after our bark was ſent to cruize, 

' ſhe brought in a prize of four hundred tons, laden 

with timber; they took her in the bay of Guia- 


quil ; ſhe came from a town of that name, and 
was bound to Lima. The commander of this prize 


ſaid that it was generally reported and believed at 
Guiaquil, that the vice-roy was fitting out ten fail 


of frigates to drive us out of theſe ſeas. This news 


made our unſettled crew wiſh that they had been 
perſuaded to accept of captain Eaton's company on 
reaſonable terms. Captain Davis and captain Swan 
had ſome diſcourſe concerning captain Eaton; they 
at laſt concluded to ſend our ſmall bark towards the 
coaſt of Lima, as far as the iſland Lobos, to ſeek 
captain Eaton. This being approved by all hands, 
ſhe was clean'd the next day, and ſent away mann'd 


with twenty men, ten of captain Davis's, and ten of 


capt. Swan's men, and capt. Swan writ a letter direct- 
ed to captain Eaton, defiring his company, and the 
Iſle of Plata was appointed for the general rendez- 
vous.. When this bark was gone, we turned ano- 
. ther 
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ther bark which we had into a fireſhip, having ſix 
or ſeven carpenters, who ſoon fix'd her, and while 
the carpenters were at work about the fireſhip, we 
ſcrubbed and cleaned our men of war, as well as 
time and place would permit. : 


The nineteenth day of October we finiſhed our 


buſineſs, and the twentieth day we failed towards 


the iſland Lobos, where our bark was ordered to 
ſtay for us, or meet us. again at Plata, We had 
bur little wind, therefore it was' the twenty third 
day. before we paſſed by point St. Hellena. The 
twenty fifth day we croſſed over the bay of Guia- 
quil. The thirtieth day we doubled Cape Blanco. 
This cape is in lat. 3 deg. 45 min. and counted the 
worſt cape in all the ſouth ſeas to double, paſſing 
to the ſouthward ; for in all other places ſhips may 
ſtand to ſea twenty or thirty leagues off, if they find 
they cannot get any thing under the ſhore, but here 
they dare not do it: for, by relation of the Spani- 
ards, they find a current ſetting N. W. which will 


carry a ſhip off more in two hours, than they. can 


* 


run in again in five. Beſides, ſetting to the north- 


ward they loſe ground: therefore they always beat 
up under the ſhore, which oftentimes they find very 
difficult, becauſe the wind commonly blows very 
ſtrong at 8. S. W. or S. by W. without altering, 
for here are never any land-winds. This cape is of 
an indifferent height; it is fenced with white rocks 
to the ſea, for which reaſon, I believe, it hath this 
name: the land in the country ſeems to be full of 
high, ſteep, rugged and barren rocks. 5 3 

The ſecond day of November we got as high as 
Payta: we lay about ſix leagues off ſhore all the 
day, that the Spaniards might not ſee us; and in 
the evening ſent our canoes aſhore to take it, mann'd 
with an hundred and ten men, . 
FV | "Pi 
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Payta is a ſmall Spaniſh ſea-port town in the lat. 
of 5, deg. 15 min. It is built on the ſand, cloſe by 
the ſea, in a nook, elbow, or ſmall bay, under a 
pretty high hill. There are not above ſeventy five 
or eighty houſes, and two churches. The houſes 
are but low and ill built. The building in this 
country of Peru is much alike, on all the ſea coaſt. 
The walls are built of brick, made with earth and 
ſtraw kneaded together : they are about three feet 
long and two broad, and a foot and a half thick : 
they never burn them, but lay them a long time in 
the ſun to dry before they are uſed in building. In 
ſome places they have no roots, only poles laid a- 
croſs from the fide walls and covered with matts, 
and then thoſe walls are carried up to a conſidera- 
ble height. But where they build roofs upon their 
houſes, the walls are not made ſo high. The houſes 
in general all over this kingdom are but meanly 
built; one chief reaſon, with the common people 
eſpecially, is the want of materials to build withal; 
for however it be more within land, yet here is nei- 
ther ſtone nor timber, to build with, nor any ma- 
terials but ſuch brick as I have deſcribed ; and e- 
ven the ſtone which they have in ſome places is fo 
brittle, that you may rub it into ſand with your 
fingers. Another reaſon why they build ſo meanly 
is, becauſe it never rains, therefore they only en- 
deavour to fence themſelves from the ſun. Yer their 
walls, which are built but with an ordinary ſort of 
brick, in compariſon with what is made in other 
parts of the world, continue a long time as firm as 
when firſt made, having never any winds nor rains, 
to rot, moulder, or ſhake them. However, the 
richer ſort have timber, which they make uſe of in 
building, but it is brought from other places. 

This dry country commences to the northward 
ſrom about Cape Blanco to Coquimbo in about 

No. g. 5 8 30 deg. 
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30 deg. S. having no rain that I could ever obſerve 
or hear of, nor any green thing growing in the 


mountains nor in the valleys, except where here 
and there water'd with a few ſmall rivers diſperſed 
up and down. So that the northernmoſt parts of 


this tract of land are ſupplied with timber from 
Guiaquil, Galleo, Tornato, and other places that 
are watered with rains, where there are plenty of 
all ſorts of timber. In the ſouth parts, as about 
Guaſco and Coquimbo, they fetch their timber 
from the iſland Chilo, or other; places thereabouts. 
The walls of churches and ieh mens houſes are 
whitened with lime, both within and without ; and 
the doors and poſts are very large, and adorned 
with carved. work, and the beams alſo in the 
churches : the inſide of the houſes are hung round 
with rich embroidered or painted cloths. They 
have likewile abundance of fine pictures, which adds 


no ſmall ornament to their houſes: theſe I ſuppoſe, 


they have from Old Spain. But the houſes of Payta 
are none of them ſo richly furniſhed. The churches 
were large and fairly carved: at one end of the 


town there was a ſmall fort cloſe by the ſea, but no 


t guns in it. This fort only with muſquets, 
will command all the bay, ſo as to hinder any boats 


from landing. There is another fort on the top of 


the hill, juſt over the town which commands both 
it and the lower fort. There is neither wood nor 


water to be had here; they fetch their water from 
an Indian town called Colan, about two leagues 


N. N. E. from Payta ; for at Colan there is a ſmall 
river of freſh water, which runs out into the ſea; 
from whence ſhips that touch at Payta are ſupplied 
with water and other refreſhments, as fowls, hogs, 
plantains, yams and maize, Payta being deſtitute 
of all theſe things, only as they fetch them from 
Colan, as they have occaſion . = 
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The Indians of Colan are all fiſnermen: they 
go out to ſea and fiſn on bark- logs. Bark- logs are 
made of many round logs of wood in manner of a 
raft, and very different according to the uſe that 
they are deſigned for, or the humour of the peo- 
ple that make them, or the matter that they are 
made of. If they are made for fiſhing then they are 
only 3 or 4 logs of light-wood, of ſeven or eight 
foot long, placed by the ſide of each other, pinn'd 
faſt together with wooden pins, and bound hard 
with withes. The logs are ſo placed, that the 

middle moſt are longer than thoſe by. the ſides, eſpe- 
cially at the head or fore part, which grows nar- 
rower gradually.into an angle or point, the better 
to cut through the water. Others are made to car- 
ry goods: the bottom of theſe is made of twenty 
or thirty great trees of about twenty, thirty, or for- 
ty feet long, faſtened like the other, ſide to ſide, 
and ſo ſhaped; on the top of theſe they place ano- 
ther ſhorter row of trees acroſs them, pinn'd faſt to 
each other, and then pinn'd to the undermoſt row; 
this double row of planks make the bottom of the 
float, and of a conſiderable breadth. From this 
bottom the raft is raiſed to about ten feet higher, 
with rows of poſts ſometimes ſet upright and ſup- 
porting a floor or two: but thoſe I obſerved were 
raiſed by thick trees laid acroſs each other, as in 
wood piles, only not cloſe together as in the bot- 
tom of the float, but at the ends and fides only, 
ſo as to leave the middle all hollow like a chamber, 
except that here and there a beam goes acrols it, to 
keep the float more compact. In this hollow, at 
about four feet high from the beams at the bottom, 
they lay ſmall poles along, and cloſe together, to 
make a floor for another room, on the top of which 
alſo they lay another ſuch floor made of poles : and 
the entrances into both theſe rooms is only by creep- 
* ing 
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ing between the great traverſe trees which make the 
walls of this fea houſe. The loweſt of theſe ſtories 
ſerves as a cellar 3 there they lay great ſtones for 
ballaſt, and their / jars of freſh water cloſed up, and 
whatever may bear being wet: for by the weight 
of the ballaſt and cargo, the bottom of this room 
and of the whole veſſel is ſunk ſo deep, as to lie 
two or three feet within the ſurface of the water. 
The ſecond Rory is for the ſeamen, and their ne- 
ceffaries. Above this ſecond ſtory the goods are 
ſtowed, to what height they pleaſe, uſually about 
eight or ten feet, and kept together by poles ſet up- 
right quite round; only 4 is a little ſpace abaft 
for the ſteerſman, for they have a large rudder) 
and afore for the fire-hearth to dreſs their victuals, 
efpecially when they make long voyages, as from 


Lima to Truxillo, Guiaquil, or Panama; which 
laſt voyage is five or fix hundred leagues. In the 


midſt of all, among the goods, riſes a maſt, to 
Which is faſtened a large ſail, as in our weſt coun- 
try barges in the Thames. They always go before 

the wind, being unable to ply againſt it, and there- 
fore are fir only for theſe ſeas, where the wind is al- 


Ways in a manner the ſame, not varying above a 


int or two all the way from Lima, till ſuch time 
as they come into the bay of Panama; and even 
there they meet with no great fea but ſometimes 
northerly winds, and then they lower their ſails, 


and drive before it, waiting a change. All their 


care then is only to keep off from ſhore, for they 
Are ſo made that they cannot ſink at ſea, Theſe 
"rafts carry fixty or ſeventy tons of goods and up- 
wards; their cargo is chiefly wine, oil, flour, ſu- 


7 „ Quito cloth, ſoap, goat-ſkins dreſe'd, &c. 


he float is managed uſually by three or four men, 
who being vnable to return with it againſt the trade 


wind, when they © come to * diſpoſe of the 
goods 
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s and bottom her, getting a paſſage back 
— for ies aw: Hip or boat bound ta 
the port they came from, and there they make a 
new bark-log for their next cargo, . 

The ſmaller ſort of bark - logs, deſcribed before, 
which lie flat on the water, and are uſed for fiſhing, 
or carrying water to ſhips, or the like (half a ton 
or a ton at a time) are more governable than the 
other, tho' they have maſts and ſails too. With 
theſe they go out at night by the help of the land- 
wind (which is ſeldom wanting on this coaſt) and 
return back in the day time with the fea wind. 
This ſort of floats are uſed in many places both 

in the Eaſt and Weſt Indies. On the coaſt of Coroy 
mandel in the Eaſt Indies they call them Catama- 
rans. Theſe are but one log, or two ſometimes of 
a ſort of light wood, made without ſail or rudder, 
and fo ſmall, that they carry but one man, whoſe 
legs and breech are always in the water, and he ma- 
nages his log with a paddle, appearing at a di- 
ſtance like a man fitting on a fiſh's back. | 

The country about Payta is mountainous and bar- 
ren, like all the reſt of the. kingdom of Peru. 
There is no town of conſequence nearer it than Piu- 
ra, which is a large town in the country forty miles 
diſtant. It lies, by report of our Spaniſh priſoners, 
in a valley, which is watered with a ſmall river, 
that diſembogues itſelf into the bay of Chirapee, in 
about 7 deg. of north lat. This bay is nearer to 
Piura than Payta; yet all goods imported by ſea 
tor Piura are landed at Payta, for the bay of Chi- 
rapee is full of dangerous ſhoals, and therefore not 
frequented by ſhipping. The road of Payta is one 
of the beſt on the coaſt af Peru. It is ſheltered from 
the ſouth weſt by a paint of land, which makes a 
large bay and ſmooth water for ſhips ta ride in. 
There is room enough for a good fleet of w 

| an 
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and good anchoring in any depth, from ſix fathom 
water to twenty. Right againſt the town, the near- 
er the town the ſhallower the water, and the ſmooth- 
er the riding; it is clean ſand all over the bay. Moſt 
ſhips paſling either to the north or the ſouth touch 
at this place for water, for tho' here is none at the 
town, yet thoſe Indian fiſhermen of Colan will and 
do ſupply all ſhips very reaſonably ; and good wa- 
ter is much prized on all this coaſt thro! the ſcar. 
city of it. 7 | n | 
November the third at fix o'clock in the morn- 
ing, our men landed, about four miles to the ſouth 
of the rown, and took ſome priſoners that were 
ſent thither to watch for fear of us, and theſe pri- 
ſoners ſaid, that the governor of Piura came with 
an hundred armed men to Payta the night before, 
purpoſely to oppoſe our landing there it we ſhould 
attempt it. EY 1 
Our men marched directly to the fort on the hill, 
and took it without the loſs of one man. Hereupon 
the governor of Piura with all his men, and the in- 
habitants of the town, ran away as faſt as they 
could. Then our men entered the town, and found 
it emptied both of money and goods; there was not 
ſo much as a meal of victuals left for them. | 
The priſoners told us a ſhip had been here a lit- 
tle before and burnt a great ſhip in the road, but 
did not land their men; and that here they put a- 
ſhore all their priſoners and pilots. We knew this 
muſt be captain Eaton's ſhip which had done this, 
and by theſe circumſtances we ſuppoſed was gone 
to the Eaſt-Indies, as was always deſigned by him. 
The priſoners told us alſo, that ſince captain Eaton 
was here a ſmall bark had been off the harbour, and 
taken a pair of bark-logs a fiſhing, and made the 
fiſhermen bring on board twenty or thirty Jar "4 
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freſh water. This we ſuppoſed was our bark that 
was ſent to the Lobos to ſeek captain Eaton. i 
In the evening we came in with our ſhips, and 
anchored before the town in ten fathom water, near 
a mile from the ſhore. Here we ſtaid till the ſixth 
day, in hopes to get a ranſom for the town. Our 

captains demanded three hundred packs of flour, 
three thouſand pounds of ſugar, and twenty five 
Jars of wine, and one thouſand jars of water to be 
brought off to us, but we got nothing of it. 
Therefore captain Swan ordered the town to be 
fired, which was preſently done. Then all our 
men came on board, and captain Swan ordered the 
bark which captain Harris commanded, to be burnt 

becauſe ſhe did not fail well. | 
At night, when the land-wind came off, we ſail- 
ed from hence towards Lobos. The tenth day in 
the evening we ſaw a fail bearing N. W. by N. as 
far as we could well diſcern her on our deck. We 
immediately chaſed, ſeparating ourſelves, the bet- 
ter to meet her in the night; but we miſs'd her, 
Therefore the next morning we again trimm'd 
hos and made the beſt of our way to Lobos de 
a Mar. | | | | | 

The fourteenth day we had ſight of the iſland 
Lobos de Terra; it bore eaſt from us, we ſtood in 
towards it, and betwixt ſeven and eight o'clock in 
the night came to an anchor at the N. E. end of 
the iſland, in fourteen fathom water. This iſland 
at ſea is of an indifferent height, and appears like 
Lobos de la Mar. About a quarter of a mile from 
the north end there is a great hollow rack, and a 
good channel between, where there is ſeven fathom 
water. The fifteenth day we went aſhore, and 
tound abundance of penguins and boobies, and ſeal 
in great quantities. We ſent aboard of all theſe to 
be dreſs'd, for we had not taſted any fleſh a great 
S 4 while 
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while before, therefore ſome of us eat very heartily. 
Captain Swan, to encourage his men to men to eat 
this coarſe fleſh, would commend it for extraordi- 
nary good food, comparing the ſeal to a roaſting 
pig, the boobies to hens, and the penguin to ducks; 
this he did to train them to live contentedly on 
| coarſe meat, not knowing but we might be forced 
to make uſe of ſuch food before we departed out of 
theſe ſeas; for it is generally ſeen among privateers, 
that nothing imboldens them ſooner to mutiny than 
want, which we could not well ſuffer in a place 
where there are ſuch quantities of theſe animals to 
be had, it men could be perſuaded to be contented 

with them. e | Het 
In the afternoon we ſailed from Lobos de Terra, 
with the wind at S. by E. and arrived at Lobos de 
la Mar on the nineteenth day. Here we found a 
letter, left by our bark that was ſent to ſeek capt. 
Eaton, by which we underſtood, that captain Ea- 
ton had been there, but was gone before they arriv- 
ed, and had left no letter to adviſe us which way 
he was gone, and that our bark was again returned 
to Plata, in hopes to find us there, or meet us by 
the way, elſe reſolving to ſtay for us there. We 
were ſorry to hear that captain Eaton was gone, for 
now we did not expect to meet with him any more 

in theſe ſeas. | . To 
The 21ſt day we ſent out our Moſkito ftrikers 
For turtle, who brought on board enough to ſerve 
both ſhips companies; and this they did all the 
time we abode here. While we lay at this iſland, 
captain Swan made new yards, ſquarer than thoſe 
he had before, and made his ſails larger, and our 
 Thip's company in the mean time ſplit plank for 
firewood, and put on board as many planks as we 
Could conveniently ſtow, for other uſes ; here ons 
| 21 19 — 55 N 3 8 Plank 
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lank enough of all ſorts, which we had brou 
ither in the firſt prize we took, and left here. 
The 26th day in the evening, we ſaw a ſmall 
bark about three leagues N. N. W. from the iſland, 
but we ſuppoſing her to be our own bark, did not 
go after her. The next morning ſhe was two 
leagues ſouth of the iſland, ſtanding off io ſea 
but we did not now chace her neither, although we 
knew ſhe was not our bark ; for being to windward 
of us, ſhe could have made her eſcape, if we had 
chaſed her. This bark, as we were afterwards in- 
formed, was ſent out puthoſely to ſee if we were at 
this iſland. Her orders were, not to come too near, 
only to appear in ſight, they ſuppoſing that if we 
were here we ſhould ſoon be after her; as indeed it 
was a wonder we had not chaſed her: but our do- 
ing ſo, and lying cloſe under the iſland undiſcerned 
by them, was a great occaſion of our coming upon 
Puna afterwards unexpectedly, they being now with- 

out fear of an enemy ſo near them. | 
The 28th day we ſcrubbed our ſhip's bottom, in- 
tending to fail the next day towards Guiaquil, it be- 
ing concluded upon to attempt that town before we 
returned again to Plata. Accordingly, on the 29th 
day in the morning, we looſed from hence, ſteering 
directly for the bay of Guiaquil. This bay runs in 
between cape Blanco on the ſouth fide, and point 
Chandy on the north. About twenty-five leagues 
from cape Blanco, near the bottom of the bay, 
there is a ſmall iſland called Santa Clara, which lies 
eaſt and weſt : it is of an indifferent length, and ap- 
pears like a dead man ſtretched out in a ſhroud. 
The eaſt end repreſents the head, and the weſt end 
the feet. Ships that are bound into the river Guia- 
quil paſs on the ſouth fide, to avoid the ſhoals 
which lie on the north ſide of it, whereon formerly 

ſhips have been loſt, Ir is reported by the _—_ 
-ards, 
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ards, that there is a very rich wreck lies on tho 
north ſide of that iſland, not far from it, and that 
ſome of the plate hath been taken up by one who 
came from Old Spain, with a patent from the king 
to fiſh in thoſe ſeas for wrecks ; but he dying, the 
project ceaſed, and the wreck ſtill remains as he left 
it, only the Indians by ſtealth ſometimes take up 
ſome of it, and they might have taken up more, if 
it were not for the cat-fiſh which ſwarms hereabouts. 
The cat-fiſh is much like a whiting, but the head 
is flatter and bigger, It hath a great wide mouth, 
and certain ſmall ſtrings pointing out from each ſide 
of it, like cat's whiſkers; and for that reaſon it is 
called a cat-fiſh, It hath three fins, one growing 
on the top of his back, and one on either fide. 
Each of theſe fins hath a ſtiff ſharp bone, which 
is very venemous if it ſtrikes into a man's fleſh ; 
therefore it is dangerous diving where many of cheſe 
fiſh are. The Indians that adventured to ſearch 
this wreck, have to their ſorrow experience it, ſome 
having loſt their lives, others the ufe of their limbs 
by it; this we were informed by an Indian, who 
5 himſelf had been fiſhing on it by ſtealth, 1 myſelf 
have known ſome white men that have loſt the uſe 
of their hands, anly by a ſmall prick with the fin 
of theſe fiſh : therefore when we catch them with a 
hook, we tread on them to take the hook out of 
their mouths, for otherwiſe, in fluttering about (as 
all fiſn will when firſt taken) they might acciden- 
rally ſtrike their ſharp fins into the hands of thoſe 
that caught them. Some of theſe fiſh are ſeyen or 
eight pounds weight. In ſome particular places 
there are none of them bigger than a man's thumb, 
_ but their fins are all alike venemous, They uſe to 
- be ar the mouths of rivers, or where there is much 
mud and ooze, and are found all over the Ameri - 


can coaſt, both in the north and ſouth ſea, at leaſt 
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in the hot countries, as alſo in the Eaſt Indies: 
where ſailing with captain Minchin among certain 
iſlands near the Streights of Malacca, he pointed to 
an iſland, at which he told me he loſt the uſe of his 
hand by one of theſe, only in going to take the 
hook out of its mouth. The wound was ſcarce vi- 
ſible yet his hand was much ſwoln, and the pain laſt- 
ed about nine weeks; during moſt part of which the 
raging heat of it was almoſt ready to diſtract him. 
| However, though the boney fins of theſe fiſh are 
ſo venemous, yet the bones in their bodies are not 
ſo ; at leaſt we never perceived any ſuch effect in 
eating the fiſh , and their fleſh is very ſweet, deli- 
cious and wholeſome mear. 

From the iſland Santa Clara to Punta Arena is 
ſeven leagues E. N. E. This Punta Arena, or Sandy 
Point, is the weſtermoſt point of the iſland Puna. 
Here all ſhips bound into the river of Guiaquil an- 
chor, and muſt wait for a pilot, the entrance being 

very dangerous for ſtrangers. 
Ine iſland Puna is a pretty large flat low iſland, 
ſtrerching eaſt and weſt about twelve or fourteen 
leagues long, and four or five leagues wide. The 
ride runs very flrong all about this iſland, but ſo 
many different ways, by reaſon of the branches, 
creeks, and rivers that run into the ſea near it, that 
it caſts up many dangerous ſhoals on all ſides ot it. 
There is in the iſland only one Indian town on the 
ſouth- ſide of it, cloſe by the ſea, and ſeven leagues 
from Point Arena, which town is alſo called Puna. 
The Indians of this town are all feamen, and are 
the only pilots in theſe ſeas, eſpecially for this river. 
Their chief employment, when they are not at ſea, 
is fiſhing. Theſe men are obliged by the Spani- 
ards to keep good watch for ſhips that anchor at 
point Arena, which, as I ſaid before, is ſeven 
leagues from the town Puna. The place where 
they 
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they keep this watch is at a point of land on the 
iſland Puna, that ſtarts out into the ſea, from 
whence they can fee all ſhips that anchor at point. 
Arena. The Indians come thither in the morning, 
and return at night on horſeback. From this watch- 
ing point, to point Arena, it is four leagues, 
all drowned mangrove land; and in the midway 
between theſe two points is another ſmall point, 
where theſe Indians are obliged to keep another 
watch, when they fear an enemy. The centinel 
goes thither in a canoe in the morning, and returns 
at night; for there is no coming thither by land, 
through that mangrove marſhy ground. The mid- 
dle of the iſland Puna is ſavannah or paſture. There 

are ſome ridges of good woodland, which is of a 
light yellow or ſandy mould, producing large tall 
trees, molt unknown even to travellers : but there 
are plenty of palmeto trees, which, becauſe I am 
acquainted with, I ſhall deſcribe. The palmeto 
tree is about the bigneſs of an ordinary afh ; it is 
about thirty feet high, the body ſtreight, without 
any limb. branch or leaf, except at the head only, 
where it ſpreads forth into many ſmall branches, 
not half ſo big as a man's arm, ſome no bigger 
than ones finger: theſe branches are about three or 
four feet long, clear from any knot : at the end of 
the branch there grows one broad leaf, about the 
bigneſs of a fan. This, when it firſt ſhoots forth, 
grows in folds, like a fan when it is cloſed ; and 
ſtill as it grows bigger ſo it opens, till it becomes 
like a fan ſpread abroad. It is ſtrengthened towards 
the ſtalk with many ſmall ribs ſpringing from thence, 
and growing into the leaf ; which as they grow near 
the end of the leaf, grow thinner and ſmaller. The 
leaves that make the bruſh part of the flag-brooms 
which are brought into England, grow juſt in this 
manner, and are indeed a ſmall kind of * 3 
. 25 . or 
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ſor there are of them of ſeveral dimenſions. In Ber- 
mudas, and elſewhere, they make hats, baſkets, 
brooms, fans to blow: the fire inſtead of bellows, 
with many other houſe-implements of palmeto- 
leaves. On the ridges where theſe trees grow, the 
Indians have here and there plantations of maize, 
yams, and potatoes. | OB 21 | 
There are in the town of Puna about twenty 
| houſes, and a ſmall church. The houſes ſtand all 
on poſts, ten or twelve feet high, with ladders o 
the outſide to go up into them. I never ſaw the 
like buildings any where but among the Malayans 
in the Eaſt Indies. They are thatched with palme- 
to-leaves, and their chambers well boarded, in 
which laſt they exceed the Malayans. The beſt 
place for ſhips to lie at an anchor is againſt the mid- 
dle of the town. There is five fathom water with - 
in a cable's length of the ſhore, and good ſoft deep 
ooze where ſhips may careen, or hale aſhore; it 
flows fifteen or ſixteen foot water up and down. 
From Puna to Guiaquil is reckoned ſeven leagues. 
It is one league before you come to the mouth of 
the river Guiaquil, where it is above two mile wide; 
from thence upwards the river lies pretty ſtreight 
without any conſiderable turnings. Both ſides of 
the river are low ſwampy land, overgrown with 
red mangroves, fo that there is no-landing. Four 
miles before you come to the town of Guiaquil, 
there's a low iſland ftanding in the river. This iſ- 
land divides the river into two parts, making two 
very fair channels for ſhips to paſs up and down. 
The ſouth weſt channel is the wideſt, the other is 
as deep, but narrower, by reaſon of many trees 
and buſhes, which ſpread over the river, both from 
the main and from the iſland, and there are alſo ſe- 
veral great ſtumps of trees ſtanding upright in the 
water, on either ſide, The iſland is above 1 mile 
ong. 
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long. From the upper part of the iſland to the 
town of Guiaquil, is almoſt a league, and near as 
much from one ſide of the river to the other. In 
that ſpaclous place, ſhips of the greateſt burthen 
may ride afloat, but the beſt place for ſhips is near- 
eſt to that part of the land where the town ſtands; 
and this place is ſeldom without ſhips. Guiaquil 
ſtands facing the iſland, cloſe by the river, partly 
on the ſide, and partly at the foot of a gentle hill 
declining towards the river, by which the lower 
rt is often overflown. There are two forts, one 
ſtanding on the low ground, the other on the hill. 
This town makes a very fine proſpect, being beau- 
tified with ſeveral churches and other good buiſd- 
ings. Here lives a governor, who, as I have been 
informed, hath his patent from the King of Spain. 
Guiaquil may be reckoned one of the chief ſea ports 
in the ſouth ſeas : the commodities which are ex- 
rted from hence, are cacoa, hides,: tallow, ſarſa« 
parilla, and other drugs, and woollen- cloth, com- 
1 called cloth of Quito. | 
The cocoa grows on both ſides afrehe hide 6 a- 
n the town. Ilt is a {mall nut, like the Cam- 
peachy nut. I think the ſmalleſt of the two; they 
produce as much cocoa here as ſerves all the king- 
dom of Peru; and much of it is ſent to Acapulco, 
und from thence to the Phillipine iſlands. 
Sarſaparilla grows in the water by the ſi des of 
the river, as I have been informed. 
The Quito- cloth comes from a rich town in þ the | 
bounty within land called Quito. There is a great 
deal made, hoth ſerges and broad- cloth. This 
cloth is not very fine, but is worn by the common 
ſort of people throughout the whole kingdom of 
Peru. This, and all other commodities, which 
come from Quito, are ſhiped off at Guiaquil for 0- 
| ther 1 z and all imported goods for the city of 


Quito 
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Quito paſs by Guiaquil; by which it may appear 
that Guiaquil is a place of no mean trade. | 
Quito, as I have been informed, is a very popu- 
lous city, ſeated im the heart of the country. It is 
inhabited partly by Spaniards; but the major part 
of its inhabitants are Indians, wache the 5 go- 
vernment. 6 * 

It is environed with mountains fs a vaſt beige 
from - whoſe bowels many great rivers have their 
riſe. Theſe mountains abound in gold, which 
by violent rains is waſhed with the And into the 
adjacent brooks, where the Indians reſort in troops, 
waſhing away the ſand, and putting up the gold - 
duſt in their calabaſhes or gourd ſhells : But for the 
manner of gathering the gold I. refer you to Mr. 
Water's book, only I ſhall remark here, that Qui- 
to is the place in all the kingdom of Peru that a- 
bounds moſt with this rich meral, as $1 have ep 
often-informed. 

The country is ſubject to great rains, arid very 
thick fogs, eſpecially the valleys: For that reaſon 
it is very unwholſome and ſickly. The common 
diſtempers are fevers, violent head- ach, pains in 
the bowels, and fluxes. I know no place where 
gold is found but what is very unhealthy ; as I ſhall 
more particularly relate when I come to ſpeak of 
Achin in the iſle of Sumatra in the Eaſt Indies. 
Guiaquil is not ſo ſickly as Quito and other towns 
farther within land; yet in compariſon with the 
towns that are on the coaſt of Mare Pacifico, __ 
of cape Blanco, it is very ſickly. 

It was to this town of Guiaquil that we were 
owt: therefore we left our ſhips off cape Blanco, 
and ran into the bay of Guiaquil with our bark and 
canoes, ſteering in for the iſland Santa Clara, 
where we arrived the next day after we left our 
Jhips, and from thence ſent away two canoes the 
| next 
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next evening to point Arena. At this point there 
are abundance of oyſters, and other ſhell-fſh, as 
cockles and muſcles; therefore the Indians of Puna 
often come hither to get theſe fiſh. Our canoes got 
over before day, and abſconded in a creek, to wait 
for the coming of the Puna Indians. The next 
morning ſome of them, according to their cuſtom, 
came thither on bark-Jogs, at the latter part of the 
ebb, and were all taken by our men. The next 
day, by their advice, the two watchmen of the In- 
dian town Puna, were taken by our men, and all 
its inhabitants; not one eſcaping. The next ebb 
they took à ſmall bark laden with Quito-cloth. 
She came from Guiaquil that tide, and was bound 
to Lima, they having advice chat we were gone off 
the eoaſt, by che bark which I faid we ſaw while 
e lay at the iſland Lobos. The maſter of this 
cloth bark informetd our men, that there were three 
barks coming from Guiaquil, laden with negroes: 
he ſaid they would come from thence the next tide. 
The ſame tide of ebb that they tobk the cloth -bark, 
they ſent a canoe to our bark, where the greateſt 
part of the men were to haſten them away with 
ſpeed to the Indian town. The bark was now rid- 
ing at point Arena; and the next flood ſne came 
with all the men, and the reſt of the canoes to 
Puna. The tide of flood being now far ſpent, we 
lay at this town till the laſt of the ebb, and then 
rowed away, leaving five men on board our bark, 
who were ordered to lie ſtill till eight o'clock the 
next morning, and not to fire at any boat or bark, 
but after that time they might fire at any object; 
for it was ſuppoſed that before that time we ſhould 
be maſters of Guiaquil. We had not rowed above 
two miles, before we met and took one of the three 
barks laden with negroes, the maſter of her ſaid, 
that the other two would come from Guiaquil the 
1 : next 
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next tide of ebb. We cut her main-maſt down, 
and left her at an anchor. It was now ſtrong flood, 

and therefore we rowed with all ſpeed towards the 
town, in hopes to get thither before the flood was 
down, but we found it farther than we expected, 
or elſe our canoes being very full of men, did not 
row ſo faft as we would have them. The day broke 
when we were two leagues from the town, and then 
we had not above an hours flood more, theiefore 
our captains defired the Indian pilot to direct us to 
ſome creek where we might abſcond all day, which 
was immediately done, and one canoe was ſent to- 
wards Puna to our bark, to order them not to move 
nor fire till the next day. But ſhe came too late to 
countermand the firſt orders; for the two barks 
before mentioned laden with negroes, came from 
the town the laſt quarter of the evening tide, and 
lay in the river, cloſe by the ſhore on one ſide, and 
we rowed upon the other ſide and miſt them, -nei- 
ther did they ſee or hear us. As ſoon as the flood 
was ſpent, the two barks weighed and went down 
with the ebb towards Puna. Gur bark ſeeing them 
coming directly towards them, and both full of 
men, ſuppoſed that we by ſome accident had been 
deſtroyed, and the two barks were manned with 
Spaniſh ſoldiers, and ſent to take our ſhips, and 
therefore they fired three guns at them a league be- 
fore they came near. The two Spaniſh barks im- 
mediately came to an anchor, and the maſters got 
into their boats, and rowed for the ſhore ; but our 
canoe that was ſent from us took them both. The 
firing of theſe three guns made a great «diſorder a- 
mong our advanced men, for moſt of them believ- 
ed they were heard at Guiaquil, and that therefore 
it could be no profit to lye til] in the creek, but ei- 
ther row away to the town, or back again to our 
ſhips. It was now quarter ebb, therefore, we 
No, 10. T 3 could 
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could not move upwards, if we had been diſpoſed 
ſg to do. At length captain Davis ſaid, he would 
immediately land in the creek where they lay, and 
march directly to the town, if but forty men would. 
accompany him; and without ſaying more words, 
| he landed among the mangroves. in the . marſhes., 
Thoſe that were ſo minded followed him, to the. 
number of forty or fifty. Captain Swan lay ſtill 
with the reſt of the party in the creek, for they 
thought it impoſſible to do any good that way. 
ain Davis and his men were abſent about four 
hours, and then returned all wet, and quite tired, 
and could not find any paſſage out into the firm 
land. He had been ſo far, that he almoſt deſpair-. 
ed of getting back again: for a man cannot paſs 
through thoſe red mangroves but with very much 
labour. When Captain Davis was returned, we 
concluded to be going towards the town the begin- 
ning of the next Hood; and if we found that the 
town was alarmed, we purpoſed to return again 
without attempting any thing there. As ſoon as it 
was flood we rowed away, and paſſed by the ig 
through the N. E. channel, which is the narromell, 
There are ſo many ſtumps f in the river, that it is 
very dangerous-paſling in the t (the time we 
always take for ſuch attempts) for the river runs 
very ſwift, and one of our canoes ſtuck on a ſtump, 
and had certainly overſet, if ſhe had not been im- 
diately reſcued. by others. When we were come 
almoſt to the end of the iſland, there was a muſquet 
fred at us out of the buſhes on the main. We then 
had the town open before us, and preſently ſaw 
| torches, or candles, all the, town over; 
whereas, before the gun was fired, there was but 
one light, therefore we now concluded we were dil. 
covered; yet many of our men ſaid, that it was a 
| en * next day, as it was nde, wy that 
Weng n ere- 
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therefore the Spaniards. were ARS fireworks, 
which they often do in the night againit ſuch times. 
We rowed therefore a little 1 — and found firm 
land, and captain Dayis pitched, his canoe aſhore. 
and landed with his men. Captain Swan, and moſt 
of his men, did not think it convenient to attempt 
any thing, ſeeing the town was alarmed; but at 
laſt, being upbraided with aue captain Swan 
and his men landed alſo. The place where we 
landed was about two miles from the town: it was 
all overgrown with, woods ſo thick, that we could 
not march through in the night; and therefore we 
far down, waiting for the light of the day.. We 
had two Indian pilots, with us, one that had been 
with us a month, who having received ſome abuſes 
from a. gentleman of Gyiaquil, to be reyenged of- 
fered his ſervice to us, and we found him very 
faithful; the other was taken by us not above two 
days before, and he ſeemed to be as willing as the 
other to aſſiſt us. This latter was led iq one of 
captain Davis's men, who ſhewed himſelf very for- 
ward to go to the town, and upbraided others with 
faigt-heartedneſs.: yet this man (as he afterwards 
confeſſed) notwithſtanding his courage, . privately 
cut the ſtring that the guide was made faſt with, and 
let him go to the town by himſelf, not caring to 
follow him; but when he thought the guide was 
got far enough from us, he cried out that the pilot 
was gone, and that ſome body had cut the cord 
that tied him. This put every man into a moving 
Poſture to ſeek the Indian, but all in vain, and our 
conſternation was great, being in the dark and a- 
mong woods, ſo the deſign was wholly daſhed, ior 
not a man after that had the heart to ſpeak of going 
farther. Here we ſtaid till day, and then rowed 
-out into the middle of the river, where. we had a 
fair view of the town. We lay ſtill about half an 
Tot 94 hour, 
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hour, being a mile or ſomething better, from the 
town. They did not fire one gun at us, nor we at 
them. Thus our deſign on Suiaguil failed; yet 
captain Townely, and captain Francis Gronet took 
it a little while after this. When we had taken a 
full view of the town we rowed over the river, 
where we went aſhore to a beef eſtantion or farm, 
and killed a cow, which we dreſs'd and eat. We 
ſtaid there till the evening tide of ebb, and then 
rowed down the river, and the ꝗth day in the morn- 
ing we arrived at Puna. In our way thither we 
went on board the three barks laden with negroes 
that lay at their anchor in the river, and carried the 
barks away with us. There were one thouſand ne- 
groes in the three harks, all luſty young men and 
women. When we came to Puna, we ſent a ca- 
noe to Point Arena, to ſee if the ſhips were come 
thither. The T2th day ſhe returned again, with 
tidings that they were both there at anchor: there- 
fore in the afternoon we all went on board of our 
ſhips and carried the cloth bark with us, and about 
forty of the ſtouteſt negro men, leaving the three 
barks with the reſt; and out of theſe alſo captain 
Davis and captain Swan choſe about fourteen or 
fifteen a piece, and turned the reft aſhore. 
There was never a greater opportunity put into 
the hands of men to enrich themſelves than we had, 
to have gone with theſe negroes, and ſettled our- 

. ſelves at Santa Maria, on the Iſthmus of Darien, 
and employed them in getting gold out of the mines 

there, which might have been done with eaſe; for 

about fix months before this, captain Harris (who 
was now with us) coming over land from the north 
ſeas with his body of privateers, had routed the 

Spaniards away from the town and gold mines of 

Santa Maria, ſo that they had never attempted to 

-ſertle there again ſince : add to this, that the Indian 

> poke $2 neighbour- 
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neighbourhood, who were mortal enemies to the 
Spaniards, had been fluſh'd by their ſucceſſes a- 
gainft them, through the aſſiſtance of the priva- 
teers, for ſeveral years, were our faſt friends, and 
_ ready to receive and aſſiſt us. We had, as 1 have 
ſaid, one thouſand negroes to work for us, we had 
two hundred tons of flour that lay at the Gallipa- 
gos, there was the river of Santa Maria, where we 
could careen and fit our ſhips; and might fortify 
the mouth ſo, that if all the ſtrength the Spaniards 
have in Peru had come againſt us, we could have 
kept them out. If they lay with guard-ſhips of 
ſtrength to keep us in, yet we had a great country 
to live in, and a great nation of Indians that 
were our friends; beſides, which was the principal 
thing, we had the north ſea to befriend us ; from 
. whence we could export ourſelves, or effects, 
or import goods or men to our aſſiſtance ; for in a 
ſhort time we ſhould have had aſſiſtance from all 
parts of the Weſt Indies; many thouſands of pri- 
vateers from Jamaica and the French iſlands, eſpe- 
cially would have flock'd over to us; and long be- 
fore this time we might have been maſters not only 
of thoſe mines {the richeſt gold-mines eyer yet 
found in America) but of all the coaſt as high as 
ow and much more than I ſay might then pro- 
bably have been done. e | 
But theſe may ſeem to the reader but golden 
dreams : to leave them therefore. The thirteenth 
day we failed from point Arena towards Plata, to 
ſeek our bark that was ſent to the iſland Labos, in 
| ſearch of captain Eaton. We were two ſhips in 
company, and two barks ; and the 16th day we ar- 
rived at Plata, but found no bark there, nor any 
letter. The next day we went over to the main ta 
fill water, and in our paſſage met our bark. She 
had been a ſecond time at the iſland Lobos, and not 
8 f finding 
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finding us, was coming to Plata again. They had 
been in ſome want of proviſion fince they left us, and 
therefore had been at Santa Hellena, and taken it, 
where they got as much maize as ſerved them three 


or four days, and that, with ſome ' fiſh and turtle 


which they ſtruck, laſted them till they came to the 
Ifland Lobos de Terra. They got boobies and pen- 


Fuins eg. of which they laid in a ſtore, and went 


from thence to Lobos de la Mar, where they re- 
pleniſhed their ſtock of eggs, and ſalted up a few 
young ſeals, for fear they ſhouid want; and being 
thus victualled, they returned again towards Plata. 
When our water was filled we went over again to 


the iſland Plata. There we parted the cloths that 


were taken in the cloth-bark into two lots or ſhares: 
captain Davis and his men had one part, and cap- 
Cain Swan and his men had the other part. The bark 
which the cloth was in, captain Swan kept for a 
tender. At this time here were at Plata a great ma- 
ny large turtles which I judge came from the Galli- 
Pages, for I had never ſeen any here before, tho' I 


Had been here ſeveral times: this was their coup- 


ling-time, which is much ſooner in the year here 
than in the Weft-Indies, properly fo called. Our 
ftrikers brought on board every day more than we 
could eat. Captain Swan had no ſtriker, and there- 
fore had no turtle but what was ſent him from cap- 
tain Davis; atid all his flour too he had from cap- 
tain Davis: but ſince our diſappointment at Guia- 
gull, captain Davis's men murmured againſt cap- 
tain Swan, and did not willingly give him any pro- 
viſion, becauſe he was not fo forward to go thither 
as captain Davis. However, at laſt, theſe diffe- 
rences were” made up, and we concluded to go into 
the bay, of Panama, to a town called La Velia; but 
becauſe we had not canoes enough to land our men, 


f we were refolved to ſearch ſome: rivers: where the 


Spaniards have no commerce, to get Indian canoes. 
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They leave the ifle of Plata, and proceed northward: 
. again to the rivers St. Jago and Tomaco, the iſlands, 

Gallo, Gorgona, and the pearl iſles, &c. in the bay 
of Panama. „„ + 


THE. 23d day of December, 1684, we failed 
from the iſland Plata towards the bay of Pa- 
nama. The wind at S. S. E. a fine briſk gale, and 
fine weather. The next morning we paſt by cape 
Paſſao, in lat. oo deg. 08 min. ſouth of the equa- 
tor. It runs out into the ſea with a high round 
point, which ſeems to be divided in the midſt. It 
is bald againſt the ſea, but within land, and on both 
ſides, full of ſhort trees. The land in the country 
is very high and mountainous, and appears to be 
very woody. Between cape Paſſao and cape Saint 
Franciſco, the land by the ſea is full of ſmall points, 
making as many little ſandy bays between them, 
and is of an indifferent height, covered with trees 
of divers ſorts ; ſo that failing by this coaſt you ſee 
nothing but a vaſt grove or wood, which is ſo 
much the more pleaſant, becauſe the trees are of 
ſeveral forms, both in reſpect to their growth and 
VCR” | | 21 55 

Our deſign was, as I faid in a former chapter, to 
ſearch for canoes in ſome river where the Spaniards 
have neither ſettlement nor trade with the native In- 
dians. We had Spaniſh pilots, and Indians -bred 
under the Spaniards, who were able to carry us in- 
to any harbour or river belonging to the Spaniards, 
but were wholly unacquainted with thoſe rivers 
which were not frequented by the Spaniards. There 
are many ſuch unfrequented rivers between Plata. 
and Panama: indeed all the way from the line to 
the gulf of St. Michaels, or even to Panama, the 
coaſt is not inhabited by any Spaniards, nor are the 
YL p Indians 
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Indians that inhabit there any way under their ſub- 
jection; only near the iſle Gallo, where on the 
banks of a gold river or two there are ſome Spani- 
ards who work there to find gold. 

Now our pilots being at a loſs on theſe leſs fre- 
ered coaſts, we ſupplied that defect out of the 
Spaniſh pilots books, which we took in their ſhips ; 
theſe we found by experience to be very good guides. 
Yet neverchelels. the country in many places by the 
ſea being low, and full of openings, creeks and ri- 
vers, it is ſomewhat. difficult to find any particular 
river that a man deſigns to 80 to, where he is not 
well acquainted. 

This however could be n no diſcouragement to us, 
for one river might probably be as well turniſhed 
with Indian canoes as another, and if we found 
them, it was to us indifferent where, yet we pitch'd | 
on the river Saint Jago, not becauſe there were no 
other rivers as large and as likely to be inhabited 
with Indians as it, but becauſe that river was not 
far from Gallo, an iſland where our ſhips could an- 
chor, ſafely and ride ſecurely. We paſt by cape St. 
Franciſco meeting with great and continued rains. 
The land by the ſea, to the north of the cape is low 
and extraordinary woody; the trees are very thick, 
and ſeem to be of a, prodigious height and bigneſs. 
'From cape St. Franciſco the land runs more eaſter- 
ly into the bay of Panama. I take this cape to be 
2 bounds on the ſouth ſide, and the iſles of Cobaya 
or Quibo to bound it on the N. ſide. Between this 
cape and the iſle Gallo there are many large and 
navigable rivers. We paſſed by them all till we 
came to the river St. Jago. 

his river is near 2 = north 4 the equator. It 
is large and navigable ſome leagues. up, and ſeven 
leagues from the ſea it divides itlelf into two parts, 
Wing an iſland that is four leagues \ wide . 


- 4 * & * 
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the ſea. The wideſt branch is on the S. W. ſide of 
the iſland. Both branches are very deep, but the 
mouth of the narrower is ſo choak'd with ſhoals, 
that at low water, even canoes cannot enter. A- 
bove the iſland it is a league wide, and the ſtream 
runs pretty ſtraight and very ſwift. The tide flows 
about three leagues up the river, but to what heigth 
I know not. Probably the river hath its origin from 
ſome of the rich mountains near the city Quito, 
and runs thro* a country, as rich in ſoil, as perhaps 
any in the world, eſpecially when it draws within 
ten or twelve guess of the ſea. The land there 
both on the iſland, and on both ſides of the river, 
is of a black deep mould, producing extraordinary 
great tall trees of many ſorts, ſuch as uſually grow 
in theſe hot climates. I ſhall only give an account 
of the cotton and cabbage-trees, whereof there are 
great plenty, and they are as large of their kinds as 
ever I ſaw. 
There are two ſorts ot cotton-trees, one is called 
the red, the other the white cotton-tree. The white 
cotton · tree grows like an oak, but generally much 
bigger and taller than our oaks: the body is ſtraight 
and clear from knots or boughs to the very head; 
there it ſpreads forth many great limbs juſt like an 
an oak. The bark is ſmooth and of a grey colour, 
ts leaves are as big as a large plumb leat, jagged 
at the edge; they are oval, ſmooth, and of a dark 
green colour. Some of theſe trees have their bodies 
much bigger, eighteen or twenty feet high, than 
nearer the ground, being big bellied like nine-pins. 
They bear a very fine ſort of cotton, called ſilk cot- 
ton. When this cotton is ripe the trees appear like 
our apple trees in England, when full of bloſſoms. 
If I do not miſtake, the cotton falls down in No- 
vember, or December; then the ground is cover- 
ed white with it. This is not ſubſtantial and con- 
e! tinuous, 
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tinuous, Iike that which grows upon the cotton 
ſhrubs, in plantations, but like the down of thiſtles, 
ſo that I never knew any uſe: made of it in the Weſt 
Indies, becauſe it is not worth the labour of gather- 
ing; but in the Eaſt Indies the natives gather and 
uſe it for pillows. It hath a ſmall black ſeed among 
it. The leaves of this tree fall off the beginning 
of April; while the old leaves are falling off the 
young ones ſpring out, and in a weeks time the tree 
_ caſts off her old robes, and is clothed in a new plea- 
fant garb. The red cotton tree is like the other, 
but hardly fo big; it bears no cotton, but its wood 
18 fomew at harder of the two, yet both ſorts are 
y wood, fit for no uſe that I know, but 
canoes, which being ſtraight and tall they 
good for, but they will not laſt long, eſpe- 
_ "cially it not drawn aſhore often and tarred ;  other- 
wiſe the worm and the water ſoon rot them. They 
are the biggeſt trees, or perhaps weeds rather, in 
the Weſt Indies. They are common in the U and 
Weſt Indies in good fat land. | 
As the cotton is the biggeſt tree in the Ma ſo 
the cabbage-tree is the talleſt: the body is not very 
big, but very high and ſtraight. | I have meaſured 
one in the bay of Campeachy one hundred and 
twenty feet long as it lay on the ground, and there 
are ſome much higher. It has no limbs nor boughs, 
but at the head there are many branches bigger than 
aà man's arm. Theſe branches are not covered, but 
flat, with ſharp edges, and twelve or fourteen feet 
long. About two feet from the trunk, the branch- 
es ſhoot forth ſmall long leaves, about an inch 
broad, which grow ſo regularly on both ſides of the 
branch, that the whole branch ſeems to be but one 
leaf, made up of many ſmall ones. The cabbage 
fruit ſnoots aut in the midſt of theſe branches, from 
the top of the tree 3 it is inveſted with many long 
| leaves, 
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leaves or branches which are ready to ſpread abroad 
as the old branches droop and fall down. The cab» 
bage itſelf when it is taken out of the leaves which 
it ſeems to be folded in, is as big as the ſmall of a 
man's leg, and a foot long; it is as white as milk, 
and as ſweet as a nut, if eaten raw, and very ſweet 
and wholeſome if boiled. Beſides, the cabbage 
itſelf, there grow out between the cabbage and the 
large branches, ſmall twigs as of a ſhrub, about 
two feet long from their ſtump. At the end of 
thoſe twigs (which grow very thick together) there 
hang berries hard and round, and as big as a cher- 
ry. Theſe the tree ſheds every year, and they are 
very good for hogs ; for this reaſon the Spaniards 
fine thoſe who cut down any of them in their woods. 
The body of the tree is full of rings round it, half 
a foot aſunder from the bottom to the top. The 
bark is thin and brittle ; the wood black and very 
hard, the heart or middle of the tree is white pith, 
They do not climb to get the cabbage, bur cut 
them down ; for ſhouid they gather it off the tree 
as it ſtands, its head being gone, it ſoon dies. Theſe 
trees are much uſed by the planters in Jamaica, to 
board the ſides of the houſes, for it is but ſplitting 
the trunk into four parts with an axe, and there are 
ſo many planks. Thoſe trees appear very pleaſant, 
and they beautify the whole wood, ſpreading theit 
green branches above all other trees. 

All this country is ſubject to very great rains, ſo 
that this part of Peru pay for the dry weather which 
they have about Lima and all that coaſt. I believe 
that is one reaſon why the Spaniards have made 
ſuch ſmall diſcoveries, in this and other rivers on 
this coaſt, another reaſon may be, becauſe it lies 
not ſo directly in their way; for they do not coaſt 
it along in going from Panama to Lima, but firſt 
go weltward as far as to the keys or iſles of * 
: | or 
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for a weſterly wind, and from thence ſtand over to- 
wards cape St. Franciſco, not touching any where 
uſually, till they come to Manta near cape St. Lo- 
renzo. In their return, indeed. from Lima to Pa- 
nama, they may keep along the coaſt hereabouts ; 
but then their ſhips are always taken, whereas the 
light ſhips that go from Panama, are moſt at lei- 
fure ro make diſcoveries, A third reaſon may be, the 

wildneſs and enmity of all the natives on this coaſt, 
who are naturally fortified by their rivers and vaſt 
woods, from whence with their arrows they can ea- 
fily annoy any that ſhall land there to aſſault them. 
At this river particularly there are no Indians live 
within ſix leagues of the ſea, and all the country 
ſo far, is full of impaſſable woods; ſo that to get 
at che Indians or the mines and mountains, there is 
no way but by rowing up the river, and if any 
who are enemies to the natives attempt this (as the 
Spaniards are always hated by them) they muſt all 
the way be expoſed to the arrows of thoſe who lie 
purpoſely in ambuſh in the woods for them. Theſe 
wild Indians have ſmall plantations of maize, and 
B. plantain gardens; for plantains are their chief 

ood. They have allo a few fowls and hogs. 

It was to this river that we were bound, to ſeek 
for canoes, therefore the 26th, ſuppoſing ourſelves 
to be abreaſt of it, we went from our ſhips with 
four canoes. The 27th day in the morning we en- 
'tered at half flood into the ſmaller branch of that 

river, and rowed up. fix leagues before we met an 
inhabitants. There we found two ſmall huts thatch- 
ed with palmeto leaves. The Indians ſeeing us 
rowing towards their houſes, got their wives and 
little ones, with their houſhold-ſtuff, into their ca- 
noes, and paddled away faſter than we could row; 
for we were forced to keep in the middle of the ri- 
ver becauſe of our oars, but they with their 9 
es 
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dles kept cloſe under the banks, and ſo had not the 
ſtrength of the ' ſtream againſt them as we had. 
Theſe huts were cloſe by the river on the eaſt ſide” 
of it, juſt againſt the end of the iſland. We ſaw 
a great many other houſes a league from us on the” 
other ſide of the river; but the main ſtream into 
which we were now come, ſeemed to be ſo ſwift,” 
that we were afraid to put over, for fear we ſhould 
not be able to get back again. We found only a 
hog; ſome fowls and plantains in the hurts. We kil- 
led the hog and the fowls, which were dreſs'd pre- 
ſently. Their hogs they got, as I ſuppoſe, from 
the Spaniards by ſome accident, or from ſome 
neighbouring Indians who converſe with the Spa- 
niards; for this that we took was of the European 
kind, which the Spaniards have introduced into A- 
merica very plentifully, eſpecially into the iſlands 
Jamaica, Hiſpaniola, and Cuba above all, being 
very largely ſtored with them; where they feed in 
the woods in the day time, and at night come in at 
the ſounding of a conch- hell, and are put in their 
crauls or pens, and yet ſome turn wild, which ne- 
vertheleſs are often decoyed in by the other, which 
being all marked, whenever they ſee an unmarked 
hog in the pen, they know it is a wild one, and 
ſhoot him preſently. '*Theſe crauls I have nor ſeen 
on the continent, where the Spaniards keep them 
tame at home. Among the wild Indians, or in their 
woods, are no hogs, but picaree un tee. a fort 
I have mentioned before. 5 
After we had refreſhed ourſelves, we e to- 
wards the mouth of the river. It was evening 
when we came from thence, and got to the river's 
mouth the next morning before day. Our ſhips 
when we left them were ordered to go to Gallo, 
where they were to ſtay for us. | Gallo is a ſmall 
——— iſland, lying in betwen: 2 and 3 deg. 
| north 
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north lat. in a wide bay about three leagues from 

the mouth of the river Tomaco, and four leagues 

and a half from a ſmall Indian village called To- 
maco. The iſland Gallo is of an indifferent heigbt, 

covered with very good timber trees, and is there. 
fore; often; viſited, with barks from Guiaquil, and 
other places; for moſt of the timber carried from 

Guiaquil to Lima, is firſt fetched from Gallo. There 

is à ſpring of good water at the N. E. end : at that 

place. there is a fine ſmall ſandy bay, where is. good 
landing. The road for ſhips is againſt this bay, 
where there is good ſecure riding in ſix or ſeven fa- 
thom water: and here ſhips may careen. It is but 
ſhoal water all about this iſland, yet there is a chan- 
nel to come in at, where there is no leſs than four 
fathom water :; you muſt go in with the tide of flood, 
and come out with ebb, ſounding all the way. 

_— Tomaco is a large river that takes its name from 
an Indian village ſo called: It is reported to ſpring 
from the rich mountains about Quito. It is, chick 
inhabited with Indians, and there are ſome Spani- 

ards that live there, who traffick. with the Indians 
for gold. It is ſhoal at the mouth of the ier. 
857 barks may enter. 

This village Tomaco is but ſmall, and fared, not 
— from the mouth of the river. It is a place to 
entertain the Spaniſh merchants that come to Gallo 
to load timber, or to traffick with the Indians for 
gold. At this place one Doleman, with ſeven or 
eight men more, once of captain Sharp's crew, 
were killed in the year 1680. From the branch of 
the river St. Jago, where we now lay, to Tomaco, 
3s about five leagues; the land low, and full of 
creeks, ſo that canoes may paſs within land thro' 
Toe creeks, and from thence into Tomaco river. 
The 28th day we left the river of St . Jage, croſ- 


fog ſome creeks in our way wich our canoes ; and 
A came 


— 
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came to an Indian houſe, where we took the man 
and. all his family. We ſtaid here till the afternoon, 
and then rowed towards Tomaco, with the man of 
this houſe for our guide. We arrived at Tomaco 
about twelve o'clock: at night. Here we took all 
the inhabitants of the village, and a Spaniſh knight, 
called Don Diego de Pinas. This knight came in 
a ſhip from Lima to load timber. The ſhip was 
riding in a creek about a mile off, and there were 
only one Spaniard and eight Indians on board. We 
went in a canoe with ſeven men and took her; ſhe 
had no goods, but twelve or thirteen. jars of good 
wine, which we took out, and the next day let the 
ſhip go. Here an Indian canoe came on board with 
three men in her. Theſe men could not peak Spa- 
niſh, neither could they diſtinguiſh, us from Spanis 
ards the wild Indians uſually thinking all white 
men to be Spaniards. We gave them three or four 
callabaſhes of wine, which they freely drank. They 
were ſtraight bodied, and well limb'd men, of 4 
mean height, their hair black, long. xiſaged, {mall 
noſes and eyes, and were thin fac'd, ill look'd | 
of a very dark copper colour. A little before night 
captain Swan and all of us return'd to Tomaco, 
and left the veſſel to the ſeamen. The 3ſt day 
two of our canoes, who, had been up the river of 
Tomaco, returned back again to the village. They 
had rowed ſeven or eight leagues, up, and found 
but one Spaniſh houſe, which they were told be- 
longed to a lady who lived at Lima; ſhe had ſer- 
vants here that traded with the Indians for golds 
but they ſeeing our men coming, ran away; yet 
our men found there ſeveral ounces of gold in cal- 
labaſhes. 

The firſt day of January 1685, we went from 
Tomaco towards Gallo. We carried the knight 
with, us, and two > Jmall canoes which we took ws: 

a 


next day. 
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and while we were rowing ovet, one of our canoes 


took a pacquet· boat that was ſent from Panama to 
Lima. The Spaniards threw the pacquet of letters 
overboard with a line and a buoy to it, but our 
men ſeeing it, took it up, and brought the letters, 
and all the' priſoners on board our ſhips, that were 
then at an anchor at Gallo. Here we ſtaid till the 
fixth day, reading the letters, by which we under- 
ſtood that the armada from Old Spain was come to 
Portobello, and that the preſident of Panama had 
ſent this pacquet on purport” 0 Haften the Plate 
fleet thither from Lima. 

We were very Joyful at this gebs and therefore 


ſent away the pacquer boat with all her lettets; and 


altered our former reſolutions of going to Lavelia. 
We bow concluded to careen our ſhips as Tpeedily | 
as we could, that we might be ready to intercept 
this fleet. The propereſt place that we could think 
on for doing it, was' among the King's $ iſlands, or 
Pearl Keys, becauſe they are near Panama,” and all 
ſhips bound to: Pahama from the coaſt of Lima 
paſs by them, ſo that being there, we conld not 
poſſibly miſs he fleet. According to theſe reſolu- 


tions we ſailed the next morning, in order to exe- 


cute what we deſigned. We were two ſhips and 
three barks in company, viz. captain Davis, cap⸗ 
tain Swan, a fireſhip, and two ſmall barks, as ten- 
ders; one on captain Davis's ſhip, the other on 
captain Swan's. We weighed before day, and got 
out all but captain Swan s tender, which never 
budged; for the men were al] aflcep when we went 
dut, and the tide of flood eoming on before they 
waked, we were forced to ſtay 25 them tall the 


24 


The eighth day in the morning we deſened a fail 


| Werbe weſt of us, the wind was at ſouth, and we 


chaſed her, and before noon took her. She = a 
BA N | „„ ip 
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ſhip of about ninety tons, laden with flower from 
Truxillo, bound to Panama. This ſhip came ve- 
ry opportunely to us, for flower began to grow 
ſcarce, and captain Davis's men grudged what was 
given to captain Swan, who had none but what he 
had from captain Davis. AR» DR i B91 an! 

We jogged on after this with a gentle gale to- 
wards Gorgonia, an iſland lying about twenty-five 
leagues from the iſland Gallo. The ninth day we 
anchored at Gorgonia, on the weſt ſide of the iſ- 


land, in thirty-eight fathom, clean ground, not 


two cables length from the ſhore, Gorgonia is an 
uninhabited iſland, in latitude about three degrees 
north: It is a pretty high iſland, and very remark-_ 
able, by reaſon of two ſaddles, or riſings and fal- 
lings on the top. It is about two leagues long, and 
a league broad, and four leagues 'from the main : 
At the weſt end is another ſmall iſland. The land 
againſt the anchoring place is low, there is a ſmall 
ſandy bay and good landing. The ſoil or mould 
of it is black and deep in the low ground, but on 
the fide of the highland it is a kind of red clay. 
This iſland is very well cloathed with large trees of 
ſeveral ſorts, that are flouriſhing and green all the 
year. It is very well watered with ſmall brooks 
that iſſue from the high land. Here are a great 
many lictle black monkeys, ſome Indian conies, 
and a few ſnakes, which are all the land animals 
that I know there. It is reported of this iſland that 
it rains on every day in the year more or leſs; but 
that I can diſprove: however it is a very wet coaſt, 
and rains abundantly here all the year long: There 
are but few fair days, for there is little difference in 
ſeaſons of the year between the wet and dry: only 
in that ſeaſon which ſhould be the dry time, the 
rains are leſs frequent and more moderate than in 
the wet ſeaſon, for then it pours as out of a ſieve. 
No. 10. U It 
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It is deep water, and no anchoring; any where about 
this iſland, only at that weſt ſide: The tide riſeth 
and falleth ſeven or eight feet up and down. Here 
are a great many perewinkles and muſcles to be had 

at low water. Then the monkeys come down to 
the ſea ſide and catch them, digging them WY of 
thei ſhells with their cla vs. 

Here are pearl-oyſters in great plenty: 5 They 
gow to the looſe rocks, in four, five, or ſix. fa- 


| thom water by beards, or little ſmall roots, as a 


muſcle: Theſe. oyſters. are commonly. flatter and 
thiner than other oyſters ; otherwiſe. much alike, in 
thape. The fiſh is not ſweet, nor very wholſome, 
it is as ſlimy as a ſhell-ſnail ; they taſte very cop- 


periſh, if eaten raw, and are beſt boiled. The In- 


dians who gather them for the Spaniards, hang the 


meat of them on ſtrings like jews-ears, and dr fy 
N 


them before they eat them. The pearl is fou 
at the head of the oyſter, lying between the 


meat and the ſhell, Some will have twenty or thir- 


ty ſmall ſeed pearls, ſome none at all, and ſome 
will have one or two pretty large ones. The in- 
ſide of the ſhell is more glorious than the pearl it- 
elf. I never ſaw any in the ſouth ſeas, but here. 


It is reported there are ſome at the ſouth end of 


California. In the Weſt Indies, the Rancho Reys, 
or Rancheria, is the Place where they are found 
moſt plentifully. It is ſaid there are ſome at the 
and: Margarita, near St. Auguſtin, a town in the 
gulf of Florida, &c. In the Eaſt Indies, the iſland 
Ainam, near the ſouth end of China, is ſaid to have 
plenty of theſe oyſters more productive of large 
round pearl than choſe in other places. They are 
found alſo in other parts of the, Eaſt Indies, or the 
Perſian coaſt 

At this iſland Gorgona, we edel our 10 


and found a fe boxes of * and W or 
| our 
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four Jars of brandy, which were equally ſhared be- 
tween captain Davis, captain Swan; and their men. 


Here we filled all our water, and captain Swan 


furniſhed himſelf with flower; afterwards we turn- 


ed aſhore a great many priſoners, but kept the chief 
to put them aſhore in a better place. 

The thirteenth day we ſailed from a towards 
the King's iſlands. We were now fix fail, two men 
of war, two tenders, a fireſhip, and the prize. We 
had but little wind, but what we had was the com- 


mon trade at outs: The land we failed by on the. 


main is very low towards the ſea ſide, but in the 
country there are very high mountains. 


The ſixteenth day we paſſed by cape Corriontes. | 


This cape is in lat. 5 d. 10. m. high bluff land, 
with three or four ſmall hillocks on the top. It ap- 
pears at a diſtance like an iſland. - Here we found 
a ſtrong current running to the north, but whether 


it be always ſo I know not. The day after we paſ- 
ſed by the cape, we ſaw a ſmall white iſland which 
we chaſed, ſuppoſing it had been a ſail, till — 


near we found our error. 


The 21ſt day we ſaw point Garachina, in lat. 


7 d. 20 m. north, pretty high land, rocky, and 
deſtitute of trees; yet within land it is woody. It 
is fenced with rocks againſt the ſea Within the 
point, by the ſea, at low water, "ou 2945 reg ſtors 
of oyſters and muſcles. 


The King's iſlands, *or Pearl-keys, are about 


twelve leagues diſtant from this point. Between 
int Garachina and them, there is a low flat bar- 
ren iſland called Gallera, at which captain Harris 


was ſharing with his men the gold he took in his 


pillaging Sancta Maria, which 1 ſpoke of alittle be- 
ore, when on a ſudden five Spaniſh barks, fitted 
out on purpoſe at Panama, came upon him; but 


he fought them ſo ſtoutly with one ſmall bark he 
U 2 nd, 


* 
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had, : and ſome few canoes, boarding their admiral 
Ny that they were all glad to leave him. 
his iſland we anchored, and ſent our boats to 


the Kings Iſlands for a good careening place. 


The Kings iſlands are a great many low woody 
iNands, lying N. W. by N. and S. E. by 8. They 
are about ſeven leagues from the main, and four- 
teen leagues in length, and from Panama about 
twelve leagues, | Why they are called the Kings 
Iſlands I know not; they are ſometimes, and moſt- 


ly in maps, called the Pearl Iſlands. I cannot ima- 


gine wherefore they are called ſo, for I never ſaw one 

ar! oyſter about them, nor any pearl oyſter ſhells ; 
bi t on the other oyſters I have made many a meal 
there, The northermoſt iſland of all this range is 
called Pacheca, or Pacheque. This is but a ſmall 
iſland; diſtant from from Panama eleven or twelve 

gues. The ſouthermoſt of them is called St. 


Paul's. Beſides theſe two I know np more that are 
called by any particular name, though there are 


many that far exceed either of the two in bigneſs. 


Some of theſe iſlands are planted with plantains and 
bonanas; and there are fields of rice on others of 


them. The gentlemen of Panama, to whom they 
belong, keep negroes there to plant, weed, and hui- 
band the plantations. Many of them, eſpecially 
the largeſt, are wholly untilled, yet very fat 


land, full of large trees. Theſe unplanted iſlands 
ſhelrer many runaway/negroes, who abſcond in the 
woods all day, and in the night boldly pillage the 


plantain walks. Betwixt theſe iſlands and the main 
is a channel of ſeven or eight leagues wide; there 
is deep water, and good anchoring all the way. The 
iſlands border thick on each other, yet they make 


| — ſmall narrow deep channels, fit only for boats 


aſs between moſt of them. At the ſouth eaſt 


ahout a league from St. Paul's iſland, there 
F . ; 2 * A 15 f 
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is a good place for ſhips to careen, or hale aſnore. 
It is ſurrounded with the land, and hath a good 
deep channel on the north ſide to go in at. The 
tide riſeth here about ten feet perpendicular. 
We brought our ſhips into this place the 25th 
day, but were forced to tarry for a ſpring tide be- 
fore we could have water enough to clean them; 
therefore we firſt clean'd our barks, that yo 
cruize before Panama, while we lay here. The 
27th day our barks being clean, we ſent them out 
with twenty men in each. The fourth day after 
they returned with a prize laden with maize, or In- 
dian corn, ſalt beef, and fowls. She came from 
Lavelia, and was bound to Panama. Lavelia is a 
town we once deſigned to attempt. It is pretty 
large, and ſtands on the bank of a river on the 
north fide of the bay of Panama, ſix or ſeven 
leagues fromthe ea ones 3s PASS BETTY 
Nata is another ſuch town, ſtanding in a plain 
near another branch of the ſame river. In theſe 
towns, and ſome others on the ſame coaſt, they 
breed hogs, fowls, bulls, and cows, and plant 
maize purpoſely for the ſupport of Panama, which 
is ſupplied with proviſion moſtly from other towns 
and the neighbouring iſlands, rf 1 
The beef and fowl our men took came to us in a 
good time, for we had eaten but little fleſh ſince we 
left the iſland Plata. The harbour where we ca- 
reen'd was encompaſſed by three iſlands, and our 
ſhips rode in the middle. That on which we haled 
our ſhips aſhore was a little iſland on the north fide 
of the harbour. There was a fine ſmall ſandy bay, 
but all the reſt of the iſland was environed with 
rocks, on which at low water we gathered oyfters, 
clams, muſcles, and limpits. The clam is a fort 
of oyſter which grows ſo faſt to the rock, that there 
is no ſeparating it from thence,” therefore we open 
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o tit where it grows, and take out the meat, which is 
| very large, tat, and ſweet. Here are a few com- 
1 mon oyſters, ſuch as we have in England, of which 
| | ſort J have met with none in taeſe ſeas, but here, at 
| point Garachina, Puna, and on the Mexican coaſt, 
ins the lat. of 23 deg. north. I have a manuſcript | 
Of Mr. Teat, captain Swan's chief mate, which gives 
| an account of oyſters plentifully found in port St. 
| Julian, on the eaſt ſide, and ſomewhat to the north 
of the ſtreights of Magellan; but there is no men- 
tion made of what oyſters they are. Here are ſome 
guanoes, but we found no other fort of land ani- 
ol mak: Here are alſo ſome pigeons and turtle-doves. 
| Ihe reſt of the iſlands that encompaſs this harbour 
had of all theſe forts of creatures. Our men there- 
went every day over in canoes to them to fiſh, 
fowl, or hunt for guanoes : but having one man 
ſurprized by ſome Spaniards there in ambuſh, and 
carried off by them to Panama, we were * that 
mote cautious of ſtraggling. | a 

+» Fhe 14th day of February, 1685, w we made an 
end of cleaning our ſhip, fill'd all our water, and 
ſtocked ourſelves with firewood. The 1 5th day we 
went out from among the iſlands, and anchored in 
the channel between them and the main, in twenty- 
five fathom water, faſt ooay ground. The plate 
fleet was: not yet arrived; therefore we intended to 
cruitze before the city of Panama, which is from this 
place about twenty five leagues. The next day we 
failed towards Panama, paſſing in the channel be- 
tween: the — 1 9 aud the main. It is 250 


a 
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woody, partly bare, and they, as well as the main; 
appear very pleaſant. The Kings iſlands are on 
the other ſide of this channel, and make alſo a very 
lovely proſpect as you ſail by them. Theſe, as I 
have already noted, are low and flat, appearing in 
ſeveral ſhapes, according as they are naturally form- 
ed by many ſmall. creeks and branches of the ſea. 
The 16th day we anchored at Pacheque in ſeventeen 
fathom water, about a league from the iſland, and 
ſailed from thence the next day with the wind at 
N. N. E. directing our courſe towards Panama. 
When we came abreaſt Old Panama, we anchor- 
ed, and ſent our canoe aſhore with our priſoner Don 
Diego de Pinas, with a letter to the governor, to 
treat about an exchange for our man they had car- 
ried away, as I ſaid; and another of captain Harris's, 
left in the river of St. Maria the year before, com- 
ing over land. Don Diego was deſirous to go on 
this errand in the name, and with the conſent of the 
reſt of the Spaniſn priſoners; but by ſome accident 
he was killed before he got aſhore, as we heard. af- 
/! ˙- ↄ m =.’ . pms tas 
Old Panama was formerly a famous place, but 
was taken by Sir Henry Morgan, about the year 
1673, and at that time great part of it was burned to 
aſhes, and was never re- edified ſince. 1 
New Panama is a very fair city, ſtanding cloſe 
by the ſea, about four miles from the ruins of the 
old town. It gives name to a large bay which is 
famous for a great many navigable rivers, ſome 
whereof are very rich in gold; it is alſo very plea- 
ſantly ſprinkled with iſlands, that are not only profit- 
able to their owners, but very delightful to the paſ- 
ſengers and ſeamen that ſail by them; ſome of 
which I have already deſcribed. It is incompaſſed 
on the backſide with a pleaſant country, which is 
full of ſmall hills and valleys, beautified with ma- 
| U 4 ny 
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ny groves and ſpots of trees, that appear in the Sa- 
vannahs like ſo many little iſlands. This city is all 
compaſſed with a high ſtone wall; the houſes are 
ſaid to be of brick. Their roofs appear higher than 
the top of the city wall. It is beautified with a 
great many fair churches and religious houſes, be- 
ſides the preſident's houſe, and other eminent build - 
ings; which all together make one of the fineſt ob⸗ 
jects that I ever ſaw, in America eſpecially. There 
are a great many guns on her walls, moſt of which 
look towards the land. They had none at all a- 
gainſt the ſea, when I firſt entered theſe ſeas with 
captain Sawkins, captain Coxon, captain Sharp, 
and others; for till then they did not fear any ene- 
my by ſea; but ſince then they have planted guns 
clear round. This is a flouriſhing city, by reaſon 
it is a thoroughfare for all imported or exported 
goods and treaſure, to and from all parts of Peru 
and Chili; whereof their ſtore : houſes are never 
empty. The road alſo is ſeldom or never without 
ſhips. Beſides, once in three years, when the Spa- 
niſh armada comes to Portobello, then the plate 
fleet alſo from Lima comes hither with the king's 
treaſure, and abundance of merchants ſhips full of 
goods and plate; at that time the city is full of 
merchants and gentlemen ; the ſeamen are buſy in 
landing the treaſure and goods, and the carriers, or 
caravan maſters, employed in carrying it over land 
on mules (in vaſt droves every day) to Portobello, 
and bringing back European goods from thence: 
Though thi city be then ſo full, yet duriog this 
heat of buſineſs, there is no hiring of an ordinary 

ſlave under a piece of eight. a day; alſo houſes, 

chambers, beds, and ae are then extraordi- 

nary dear. e 

No I am on a ſubject, 1 think it will not be 


amiſs to give the aer an account of the . 
of 
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of the armada from Old Spain, which comes thus 

every three years into the Indies. Its firſt arrival is 
at Carthagena, from whence, as I have been told, 
an expreſs is immediately ſent over land to Lima, 
through the ſouthern continent, and another by ſea 
to Portobello, with two packets of letters, one for 
the viceroy of Lima, the other for the viceroy of 
Mexico. I know not which way that of Mexico 
goes after its arrival at Portobello, whether by land 
or ſea; but I believe by ſea to La Vera Cruz: 
Thar for Lima i is ſent by land to 8 and from 
thence by ſea to Lima. 

Upon mention of theſe packets, I ſhall digreſs 
yet a little further, and acquaint my reader, that 
before my firſt going over into the ſouth ſeas with 
captain Sharp (and indeed before a privateers at 
leaſt ſince Drake and Oxenham) had gone that way 
which we afterwards went, except La Sound, a 
French captain, who by captain Wright's inſtruc- 
tions had ventured as far as Cheapo town with a 
body of men, but was driven back again, I being 
then on board captain Coxon, in company with 
three or four more privateers, about four leagues to 
the eaſt of Portobello, we took the packets bound 
thither from Carthagena. We opened a great 
quantity of the merchants letters, and found the 

contents of many of them to be very ſurpriſing, 
the merchants of ſeveral parts of Old Spain there- 

by informing their correſpondents of Panama, and 

elſewhere, of a certain prophecy that went about 
Spain that year, the tenor of which was, that there 
would be Engliſh privateers that year in the Weſt 
Indies, who would make ſuch great diſcoveries, as 
to open a door into the ſouth ſeas, which they ſup- 
poſed was faſteſt ſnut; and the letters were accor- 
dingly full of cautions to their friends to be vey 
we and careful of their coaſts. "I 


77 
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FF _  - This door they ſpoke of we all concluded muſt 
Mi he the paſſage over land through the country of the 
= Indians of Darien, who were a little before this be- 
come our friends, and had lately fallen out with 

the Spaniards, breaking off the intercourſe which 
for ſome time they had with them; and upon cal- 


| | ling alſo to mind the frequent invitations we had 
4 from thoſe Indians a little before this time, to paſs 
through their country, and fall upon the Spaniards 


in the ſouth ſcas, we from henceforward began to 
entertain ſuch thoughts in earneſt, and ſoon came 
to a reſolution to make thoſe attempts which we 
afterwards did, with captains Sharp, Coxon, &c. 
So that the taking theſe letters gave the firſt life to 
thoſe bold undertakings; and we took the advan- 
tage of the rs the Spaniards were in from that 
prophecy, o probable conjecture, or whatever it 
were; for we ſealed up moſt of the letters again, 
and ſent them aſhore to Portobello W eee 
The occaſion of this our late friendſhip with 
thoſe Indians was thus. About fifteen years before 
this time, captain Wright being cruiſing near that 
coaſt, and going in among the Samballas iſles to 
ſtrĩke fiſh and turtle, took there a young Indian lad 
as he was paddling about in a canoe. He brought 
him on board his ſhip, and gave him the name of 
John Gret, cloathing him, and intending to breed 
him among the Engliſh. But his Moſkito ſtrikers, 
taking a fancy to the boy, begged him of captain 
Wright, and took him with them at their return 
into their own country, where they taught him 
their art, and he married a wife among them, and 
learned their language; as he had done ſome broken 
Engliſh while he was with captain Wright, which 
he improved among the Moſkitoes, who correſpon- 
ding ſo much with us, do all of them ſmatter En- 
gliſh after a ſort, but his on language he had en 
| 188 0 mo 
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moſt forgot. Thus he lived among them for many 
years, till about ſix or eight months before our taking 
theſe letters, captain Wright being again among 
the Samballas, took thence another Indian boy about 
ten or twelve years old, the fon of a man of ſome 
account among thoſe Indians, and wanting a ſtriker, 
he went away to the Moſkito's country, where he 
took John Gret, who was now very expert at it. 
John Gret was much pleaſed to ſee a lad there of 
his own country, and it came into his mind to per- 
ſuade captain Wright upon this occaſion to culti- 
vate a friendſhip with thoſe Indians; a-thing our 
privateers had long coveted, but never durſt at- 
tempt, having ſuch dreadful apprehenſions of their 
numbers and fierceneſs: But John Gret offered the 
captain that he would go aſhore and negotiate the 
matter; who accordingly ſent him in his canoe till 
he was near the ſhore, which of a ſudden was co- 
vered with Indians, ſtanding ready with their bows 
and arrows. John Gret, who had only a clout a- 
bout his middle, as the faſhion of the Indians is, 
leaped then out of the boat, and ſwam, the hoat 
retiring a little way back, and the Indians aſhore 
ſeeing him in that habit, and hearing him call to 
them in their own tongue (which he had recovered 
by converſing with the boy lately taken) ſuffered 
him quietly to land, and gathered all about to hear 
how it was with him. He told them particularly, 
that he was one of their countrymen, and how he 
had been taken many years ago by the Engliſh, 
who had uſed him very kindly; that they were 
miſtaken in being ſo much afraid of that nation, 
who were not enemies to them, but to the Spani- 
ards; to confirm this, he told them how well the 
Engliſh treated another young lad of theirs, they 
had lately taken, ſuch a one's ſon; for this he had 
learned of the youth, and his father was one of the 
3 company 
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company that was got together on the ſnore. He 
perſuaded them therefore to make a league 
with theſe friendly people, by whoſe help they 
might be able to quell the Spaniards, affuring alſo 
the father of the boy, that if he would but go with 
him to. the ſhip, which they ſaw at anchor at an 
iſland there (it was Golden ifland, the eaſtermoſt of 
the Samballas, a place where chere is good ſtriking 
for turtle) he ſnould have his ſon reſtored to him, 
and they might all expect a very kind reception. 
Upon theſe aſſurances, twenty or thirty of them 
went — preſently, in two or three canoes laden 
with plantains, bonanoes, fowls, &c. and captain 
Wright having treated them on board, went aſhore 
with them, and was entertained by them, and pre- 
ſents were made on each ſide. Captain Wright gave 
the boy to his father in a very handſome Engliſh 
dreſs, which he had cauſed tv be made purpoſely 
for him; and an agreement was immediately ſtruck 
up between the Engliſh and theſe Indians, who in- 
vited the Engliſh through their country into the 
ſouth ſeas. - 
Purſuant to this agreement, the Engliſh, when 
they came upon any ſuch deſign, or for trafic with 
them, were to give a certain ſignal which they 
_ pitched upon, whereby they might be known, But 
it happened that My. la Sound, the French captain 
ſpoken of a little before. being then one of captain 
Wright's men, lean'd this ſignal, and ſtaying aſhore 
at Petit Guaves, upon captain Wright's going thi- 
ther ſoon after, who had his commiſſion from 
thence, he gave the other French there ſuch an ac- 
count of the agreement before-mentioned, 'and the 
ceuaſineſs of entering the ſouth ſeas thereupon, that 
he got at the head of about one hundred and twen- 
ty of them, who made the unſucceſsful attempt up- 
* 3 as I ſaid, making ule. of the 1 
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they had learned for paſſing the Indian country, who 
at that time could not diſtinguiſh ſo well between 
the ſeveral nations of the Europeans, as a can 
ſince. 

From ſuch ſmall beginnings 2 thaſe mat com- 
motions that have been ſince made over the ſouth- 
ſeas, viz. from the letters we took, and from the 
friendſhip contracted with theſe Indians by the 
means of John Gret : yet this friendſhip bad like 
to have been ſtifled in its infancy ;\ for within few 
months after an Engliſh trading ſloop came on this 
coaſt from Jamaica; and John Gret, who: by this 
time had advanced himſelf. to be a grandee among 
theſe Indians, together with five or ſix more of 
that quality, went off to the ſloop in their long 
gowns, as the cuſtom is for ſuch to wear among 
them. Being received on board they expected to 
find every thing friendly, and John Gret talked to 
them in Engliſh ; but theſe Engliſh men, having 
no knowledge at all of what had happened, endea- 
voured to make them ſlaves (as is commonly done) 


for upon carrying them to Jamaica they could have 


ſold them for ten of twelve pounds a piece. But 
John Gret, and the reſt, perceiving this, lea 
all over board, and were by the others killed every 
one of them in the water. The Indians on ſhore 
never came to the knowledge of it; if they had, it 
would have endangered our correſpondence. Se- 
veral times after, upon our converſing with them, 
they enquired of us what was become of their 
countrymen; but we told them we knew not, as 
indeed it was a great while after that we heard this 
ſtory; ſo they concluded the Spanirads had met 
with them, and killed, or taken them. 
- But to return to the account of the progreſs of 
the armada which we left at Carthagena: after an 
appointed ſtay there of about ſixty days, as I take 
- = 
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it, it goes thence to Portobello, where it lies thirty 
days, and no longer. Therefore the viceroy of 
Lima on notice of the armada's arrival at Cartha- 
gena, immediately ſends away the King's treaſure 
to Panama, where it is landed, and lies ready to be 
ſent to Portobello, upon the firſt news of the ar- 
mada's arrival there. This is the reaſon partly of 
their ſending expreſſes ſo early to Lima, that upon 
the armada's firſt coming to Portobello, the treaſure 
and goods may lie ready at Panama, to be ſent 
away upon the mules; and it requires ſome time 
for the Lima fleet to unlade becauſe the ſhips ride 
not at Panama, but at Perica, which are three ſmall 
Wands two leagues from thence. The king's frea- 
fure 1 is ſaid to amount commonly to about 24000000 

es of eight, beſides abundance of merchants 
money. All this treaſure is carried on mules, and 
there are large ſtables at both places to lodge them. 
Sometimes the merchants to ſave the cuſtom pack up 
money among goods, and iend it to Venta de Cruz 
on the river Chagre; from thence down the river 
and afterwards by fea to Portobello, in which paſ- 
fage I have known a whole fleet of periago's and 
canoes taken. The merchants who are not ready 
to fail by the thirtieth day after the armada's arrival 
are in danger to be left behind, for the ſhips all 
weigh the thirtieth day preciſely, and go to the har- 
bours mouth; yet ſometimes, on great importuni- 
ty, the admiral may ſtay a week longer; for it is 
impoſſible that all the merchants ſhould get ready, 
for want'of men. When the armada departs from 
Portobello, it returns again to Carthagena, by 
which time all the King's revenue which comes out 
of the country is got ready there. Here alſo meets 
them a great ſhip called che Pattache, one of the 
Spaniſh galeons, which before their frſt arrival at 


9 goes from the reſt of the armada on 
purpoſe 
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purpoſe to gather the tribute of the coaſt, touch» 
ing at the Magarita's, and other places in her way 
thence to Carthagena, as Punta de Guaira Maracay- ' 
bo, Rio de la Hacha, and Sancta Martha; and at 
all theſe, places takes in treaſure for the king. After 
the ſet ſtay at Carthagena, the armada goes away 
to Havanna, in the iſle of Cuba, to meet there the 
flota, which is a ſmall number of ſhips that go to 
la Vera Cruz, and there take in the effects of the 
city and country of Mexico, and hat is brought 
thither in the ſhip which comes thither every year 

from the Philipine iſlands; and having joined at 
Havanna, the whole armada ſets ſail for Spain thro? 
the gulf of Florida. The ſhips in the ſouth: ſea lie 
a great deal longer at Panama before they return to 
Lima. The merchants and gentlemen which come 
from Lima, ſtay as little time as they can at Por- 
tobello, which is at the beſt a ſickly place, and at 
this time very full of men from all parts. But Pa- 
nama, as it is not overcharged with men ſo unrea- 
ſonably as the other, tho“ very full, ſo it en- 
joys a good air, lying open to the ſea Wind, which 
riſes commonly about ten or eleven o'clock in the 
morning, and continues till eight or nine o'clock; - 
at night; then the land wind comes, and blows till 
eight or nine in the morning. 
There are no woods nor marſhes near Panama, 
but a fine. dry champaign land, not ſubject to fogs 
nor miſts. The wet ſeaſon begins in the latter end 
of May, and continues till November. At that 
time the ſea breezes are at S. S. W. and the land 
winds at N. At the dry ſeaſon the winds are moſt 
betwixt the E. N. E. and the N; yet off in the 
bay they are commonly at S. but of this I ſhall be 
more particular in my chapter of winds in the ap- 
pendix. The rains are not ſo exceſſive about Pa- 
nama itſelf, as on either ſide of the bay, yet in the 
| months 
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months of June, July and Auguſt, they are ſevere 
enough. Gentlemen that come from Peru to Pa- 
nama, eſpecially in theſe months, cut their hair 
cloſe to preſerve them from fevers ; for the place is 
fickly to them who come out of a country which 
never hath any rains or fogs, but enjoys a conſtant 
ſerenity; but I am apt to believe this city is healthly 
— — to any eye prope * 10 N much” for Pa- 
"The 20th FRY we went 40 er hotel within)” Aa 

e of the iſlands Perica, which are only three 
little barren rockey iſlands, in expectation of the 
preſident of Panama's anſwer to the letter, I ſaid, 
ve ſent him by don Diego, treating about exchange 
of priſoners; this being 1 the day on which he had 
given us his parole to return with an anſwer. - The 
21ſt day we took another bark laden with hogs, 
fowl, ſalt beef and moloſſes, from Lavelia and was 
going to Panama. In the afternoon we ſent ano - 
ther letter aſnore by a young Maſtiſo (a mixt brood 
of Indians and Europeans) directed to the preſident, 
and three or four copies of it to be diſperſed abroad 
among the common people. This letter, which 
was full of threats, together with the young man's 
| h managing the buſineſs, wrought ſo powerfully a- 
= mong the common people, that the city was in an 
| up rear. The preſident immediately ſent a gentle- 
1 man on board, who demanded the flour- prize that 
1 we took off Gallo, and all the priſoners, for the 
ranſom of our two men; but our captains told him 
they would exchange man for man. The gentle- 
man ſaid he had not orders for that, but if he would 

1 "fas. till the next day he would bring the governor's 
4 anſwer. The next day he brought on hoard our 
I two men, and had Wen . e in ex- 


en | 
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The 24th day we run over to the iſland Tabago 
in the bay, about ſix leagues ſouth of Panama. It 
is about three miles long, and two broad, a high 
mountainous iſland. On the north ſide it declines 
with a gentle deſcent to the ſea. The land by the 
ſea is of a black mould and deep; but towards the 
top of the mountain it is ſtrong and dry. The 
north ſide of this iſland makes a very pleaſant ſhew : 
it ſeems to be a garden of fruit incloſed with many 
high trees. The chief fruits are plantains and bo- 
nanas. They thrive very well from the foot to the 
middle of it; but thoſe near the top are but ſmall, 
as wanting moiſture. Cloſe by the ſea there are 
many cocoa nut trees which make a very pleaſant 
fight. Within the cocoa nut trees there grow many 
mammet trees. The mammet is a large, tall, and 
ftraight-bodied tree, clean, without knots or limbs, 
for ſixty or ſeventy feet, or more. The head ſpreads 
abroad into many ſmall limbs, which grow prett 
thick and cloſe' together. The bark is of a da 
grey colour, thick and rough, full large chops. 
he fruit is bigger than quince, it is round, — 
covered with a thick rind, of a grey colour: wh 
the fruit is ripe the rind is yellow and tough; and 
it will then peel off like leather; but before it is 
ripe it is brittle; the juice is then white and clam- 
my, but when ripe not ſo. The ripe fruit under 
the rind is yellow as a carrot; and in the middle 
are two rough ſtones, flat, and each of them much 
bigger than an almond. The fruit ſmells as well, 
and the taſte is anſwerable to the ſmell. The S. W. 
end of the iſland hath never been cleared, but is 
full of firewood, and trees of divers ſorts. There 
is a very fine ſmall brook of freſh water, that ſprings 
out of the fide of the mountain, and gliding thro' 
the grove of fruit-trees, falls into the ſea on the north 
13 * ſide. 
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ſide. There was a ſmall town ſtanding by the ſea, 
with a church at one end, but now the greateſt part 
of ĩt is deſtroyed by the privateers. There is good 
anchoring right againſt the town, about a mile from 
the ſhore, where you may have ſixteen or eighteen 
fathom water, ſoft oozy ground. There is a : ſmall 
iſland cloſe by the-north weſt end of this called Ta- 
bogilla, with a ſmall channel to - paſs between. 
There is another woody iſland about a mile on the 
north-eaſt ſide of Tabago, and a good channel be- 
tween them: his and hath no name that ever I 
heard. 
While we 155 at T abago we had like to have had 
a ſcurvy trick played us by a pretended merchant 
from Panama, who came, as by. ſtealth, to traffick 
with us privately; a thing common enough with 
the Spaniſh-merchants, both in the north and ſouth 
ſeas; notwithſtanding the ſevere prohibitions of the 
governors, who yet ſometimes connive at it, and 
will even trade with the privateers themſelves. Our 
merchant wag hy agreement. to bring out his bark 
aden with goods in the night, and we to go and 
anchor at the ſouth of Perica. Out he came, with 
2 2 fireſhip inſtead of a bark, and approached very 
near, hailing us with the watch- word we had agreed 
upon. We ſuſpecting the worſt, called to them 
to come to an anchor, and upon their not doing ſo 
Fired at them; when immedately their men going 
out into the canoes, ſet fire to their ſhip, which 
blew up, and burnt cloſe by us, ſo that we were 
forced to cut our cables in all haſte, and N 
W as well as we could. 
The Spaniards was not altogertier fo politick i in 
appointing ro meet us at Perica, for there we had 
\þ ſea· room; whereas, had he come thus upon us at 
Tabago, the land- wind bearing upon us as it did, 


we. muſt either have been burned by the fireſhip, or 
upon 
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upon loſing our cables have been driven aſhore: 
But I ſuppoſe: they chuſe Perica, rather for the, 
ſcene. of their enterprize, partly becauſe they might 
there beſt ſculk among the iſlands, and partly be- 
cauſe if their exploit failed, they could thence eſcape 
_ from our canoes to Panama, but two leagues 
During this exploit, captain Swan (whoſe ſhip. 
was leſs than ours, and not ſo much aimed at by 
the Spaniards) lay about a mile off, with a canoe 
at the buoy of his anchor, as fearing ſome treachery, 
from our pretended merchant, and a little before the 
bark blew up, he ſaw a ſmall float on the water, 
and as it appeared, a man on it, making towards 
his ſhip; but the man dived, and diſappeared of a 
1 as thinking probably that he was diſcover- 
This was ſuppoſed to be one coming with ſome 
combuſtible matter to have ſtuck about the rudder. 
For ſuch a trick captain Sharp was ſerved at Co- 
quimbo, and his ſhip had like to have been burn- 
ed by it, if by mere accident it had not been diſ- 
covered: I was then on board captain Sharp's ſhip. 
Captain Swan ſeeing the blaze by us, cut his cables 
as we did, ſo we kept under ſail all the night, be- 
ing more ſcared than hurt. The bark that was on 
fire drove burning towards Tabago; but after the 
firſt blaſt, ſne did not burn clear, only made a 
ſmother, for ſne was not well made, though cap- 
tain Bond had the framing and management of it. 
This captain Bond was he of whom I made men- 
tion in my eleventh chapter. He, after being at 
the iſles of cape Verd, ſtood away for the ſouth ſeas, 
at the inſtigation of one Richard Morton, who had 
been with captain Sharp in the ſouth ſeas. - In his 
way he met with captain Eaton, and they two con- 
ſorted a day or two; * laſt Morton went on * 
| 2 0 
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of captain Eaton, and perſuaded him to loſe cap- 
tain Bond in the night, which captain Eaton did, 
Morton continuing on board of captain Eaton, as 
finding his the better ſhip. Captain Bond thus lo- 
fing both his conſort Eaton, and Morton his pilot, 

. and his ſhip being but an ordinary ſailer, he de- 
ſpaired of getting into the ſouth ſeas, and had 
played ſuch tricks among the Caribbee iſles, as I 
ve been told, chat he did not dare to appear at 
any 'of the Engliſh iflands. Therefore he perſuad- 
et his men to go the Spaniards, and they conſent- 
ed to do any thing that he ſhould propoſe; ſo he 
preſently ſteered away into the Weſt Indies, and 
the firſt place where he came to an anchor, was 
Portobello. He preſently declared to the governor, 
that there were Engliſh ſhips coming into the ſouth 
ſeas, and that if they queſtioned it, he offered to 
be kept a priſoner till time ſnould diſcover the truth 
of what he ſaid; but they believed him, and fent 
him away to Panama, where he was in great eſteem, 
| „ | 


* 
22 


This ſeveral priſoners told us. A i 
The Spaniards of Panama could not have fitted 
Hut their fireſnip without this captain Bond's aſſiſt- 
ance ; for it is ftrange to ſay, how groſsly ignorant 
the Spaniards in the Welt Indies, but eſpecially in 
the ſouth ſeas,” are of ſea-affairs. They build in- 
deed good ſhips, but this is a ſmall matter; for any 
ſhip of a good-bottom will ſerve for theſe ſeas on 
the ſouth coaſt. ' They rig their ſhips but untoward- 
7: have no guns, but in three or four of the king's 
hips, and are meanly furniſhed with warlike provi- 
ſions, and much at a loſs for making any fireſhips, 
'or other leſs uſual machines. Nay they have not 
the ſenſe to have their guns run within the fides 
upon their diſcharge, but have platforms without 
for the men to charge them; ſo that when we come 
near we can fetch them down with ſmall ſhot out of 

| | our 
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our boats. A main reaſon of this is, that the na» 
tive Spaniards are too proud to be ſeamen, but uſe 
the Indians for all thoſe offices: one Spaniard, it 
may be, going in the ſhip to command it, and 
himſelf of lit e more: knowledge than thoſe poor 
ignorant creatures, nor can they gain much experi- 
ence, ſeldom going far off to ſea, but coaſting along 
But to proceed: In the morning when it was 
light, we came again to an anchor cloſe by our 
buoys, and ſtrove to get our anchors again; but 
our buoy-ropes being rotten, broke. While we 
were puzzling about our anchors, we ſaw a great 
many canoes full of men, paſs between Tabago 
and the other iſland, This put us into a new con- 
ſternation : we lay ſtill ſome time, till we ſaw that 
they came directly towards us, then we weighed 
and ſtood towards them, and when we came with- 
in hail, we found that they were Engliſh and French 
privateers come out of the north ſeas through the 
iſthmus of Darien. They were 280 men, in twenty- 
eight canoes; 200 of them French, the reſt Eng- 
liſh. They were commanded by captain Gronet, 
and captain Lequie, We preſently came to an an- 
chor again, and all the canoes: came on board. 
Theſe men told us, that there were one hundred 
and eighty Engliſh men more, under the command 
of captain Townley, in the country of Darien, 
making canoes (as theſe men had been) to bring 
them into theſe ſeas. All the Engliſhmen” that 
came over in this party, were immediately enter- 
tained by captain Davis and captain Swan in their 
don ſhips; and the Frenchmen: were ordered to 
have our flour prize to carry them, and captain 
Gronet being the eldeſt commander, was to com- 
mand them there; and thus they were all difpoſed 
of to their hearts content. Captain Gronet, to 
2 re- 
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retalliate this kindneſs, offered captain Davis and 
captain Swan, each of them a new commiſſion 
from the governor of Petit Guaves. It has been 
uſual for many years paſt, for the governor of Petit 
Guaves to ſend blank commiſſions to ſea by many 
of his captains, with orders to diſpoſe of them to 
whom they ſaw convenient. Thoſe of Petit Guaves 
by this means making themſelves the ſanctuary and 
aſylum of all people of deſperate fortunes; and in- 
creaſing their own wealth, and the ſtrength and re- 
putation of their party thereby. Captain Davis ac- 
cepted of one, having before only an old commiſ- 
ſion, which fell to him by inheritance at the de- 
ceaſe of captain Cook, who took it from captain 
Triſtian, together with his bark, as is before men- 
"tioned, But captain Swan refuſed. it, ſaying he 
had an order from the Duke of York, neither to 
give offence to the Spaniards, nor to receive any 
(affront from them; and that he had been injured 
by them at Baldivia, where they had killed ſome of 
his men, and wounded ſeveral more, ſo that he 
thought he had a lawful commiſſion of his own to 
right himſelf- I never read any of theſe French 
commiſſions while ] was in theſe ſeas, nor did 1 
then know the import of them, but I have learned 
ſince, that the tenor of them is, to give a liberty 
to fiſh, fowl, and hunt, The occaſion of this is, 
that the iſland Hiſpaniola, where the garriſon of 
Petit Guaves is, belongs partly to the French, and 
partly to the Spaniards ; and in time of peace, theſe 
commiſſions are given as a warrant to thoſe of each 
ſide to protect them from the adyerſe party; but 
in effect the French do not reſtrain them to Hiſpa- 
niola, but make them a pretence for a general ra- 
vage in any part of America, by ſea or land. 
_.. Having thus diſpoſed of our aſſociates, we in- 
tended to ſail towards the gulf of St. Michel | oi 
i! . EIT £ Se 
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ſeek: captain Townly ; who by this time we thought 
might be entering into theſe ſeas. Accordingly the 
ſecond day of March, 1685, we ſailed from hence 
towards the gulf of St. Michael. This gulf lies 
near thirty leagues from Panama, towards the ſouth 
eaſt. The way thither from Panama is, to. paſs - 
between the King's iſlands and the main. It is 
a place where many great rivers having finiſhed 
their courſes, are ſwallowed up in the fea. It is 
bounded on the ſouth, with point Garachina, which 
| lieth in north lat. 6 d. 40 m. and on the north fide 
with cape St. Lorenzo. Where, by the way, 1 
muſt correct a groſs error in our common maps, 
which giving no name at all to the ſouth cape, 
which yet is the moſt conſiderable, and is the true 
point Garachina; do give that name to the north 
cape, which is of ſmall remark, only for thoſe whoſe 
buſineſs is into the gulf; and the name of St. Lo- 
renzo, which is the true name of this north 

point, is by them wholly omitted; the name of the 
other point being ſubſtituted into its place. The 
chief rivers which run into this gulf of St. Michael, 
are Santa Maria, Sambo, and Congos. The ri- 
ver Congos (which is the river L would have per- 
ſuaded our men to have gone up, as their neareſt 
way in our journey over land, mentioned chap. 8.) 
comes directly out of the country, and receives 
many ſmall ſtreams that fall into it from both ſides, 
and at laſt loſes itſelf on the north fide of the gull, 
a league within cape St. Lorenzo. It is not very 
wide, but deep, and navigable ſome leagues with- 
in land. There are ſands without it; but a chan- 
nel for ſhips. *Tis. not made uſe of by the Spani- 
| ards, becauſe of the neighbourhood of 3 Maria 
river, where they haye moſt buſineſs on account of 
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The river of Sambo ſeems to be a great river, 
for there is a great tide at its mouth; but I can ſay 
nothing more of it, having never been in it. This 
river falls into the ſea on the ſouth fide of the gulf, 
near point Garachina. Beyond the mouth of theſe 
two rivers on either fide, the gulf runs in towards 
the land ſomewhat narrower, and make five or ſix 
fmall iflands, which are covered with great trees, 
green and flouriſhing all the year, and good chan- 


| nels between the iſlands. Beyond which further in 


ſtill, the ſhore on each fide cloſes ſo near, with two 

Points of low mangrove land, as to make a narrow 

or ſtraight, ſcarce half a mile wide. This ſerves as 

2 mouth or entrance to the inner part of the gulf, 
which is a deep bay two or three leagues over every 
way, and about the eaſt end thereof are the mouths 
of ſeveral rivers, the chief of whick is that of Santa 
Maria. There are many out lets or creeks beſides 
this narrow place I have deſcribed, but none navi- 
gable befide that. For this reaſon, the Spaniſh 
guard ſhip, mentioned in chap. 8 choſe to lie be- 
tween theſe two' points, as the only paſſage they 
could imagine we ſhould attempt, ſince this is the 
way that the privateers have generally taken, as the 


neareſt between the north and ſouth ſeas. The ri- 


ver of Santa Maria is the largeſt of all the rivers 
of this gulf: It is navigable eight or nine leagues 
up, for ſo high the tide flows. Beyond that place 
the river is divided into many branches, which are 
only fit for canoes, The tide riſes and falls in this 

tiver about eighteen feet. . e 
About fix leagues from the river's mouth, on the 
ſouth fide of it, the Spaniards about twenty years 
ago, upon their firſt ' diſcovery of the gold mines 
here, built the town Santa Maria, of the ſame name 
with the river. This town was taken by captain 
Coxon, captain Harris, and captain Sharp, at their 
= as entrance 
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entrance into theſe ſeas, it being then but newly 
built. Since that time it is grown conſiderable, for 
when captain Harris, the nephew of the former, 
took it, he found in it all forts of tradeſmen, with 
a great deal of flour, and wine, and abundance of 
iron crows and pickaxes. Theſe were inſtruments 
for the ſlaves to work in the gold mines, for beſides 
what gold and ſand they take up together, they of- 
ten find great lumps wedg'd between the rocks, as 
if it naturally grew there. I have ſeen a luinp as 
big as a hen's egg, brought by captain Harris from 
thence, who took one hundred and twenty pounds 
there, and he told me that there were lumps a great 
deal bigger; but theſe they were forced to beat in 
pieces that they might divide them. Theſe lumps 
are not fo ſolid, but that they have creviſes and 
pores full of earth and duſt. This town is not far 
from the mines, where the Spaniards keep a great 
many ſlaves to work in the dry time of the year: 
but in the rainy ſeaſon when the rivers overflow, 
they cannot work ſo well. Yet the mines are fo 
nigh the mountains, that as the rivers ſoon riſe, ſo 
they are ſoon down again z and preſently after the 
rain is the beft ſearching for gold in the ſands ; for 
the violent rains waſh down the gold into the rivers, 
where much of it ſettles to the bottom and remains. 
Then the native Indians who live hereabouts get 
moſt, and of them the Spaniards buy more gold 
than their ſlaves get by working. I have been told 
that they get the value of five ſhillings a day, one 
with another. The Spaniards withdrew moſt of 
them with their ſlaves, during the wet ſeaſon, to Pa- 
nama. Act this town of St. Maria, captain Town- 
ley was lying with his party, making canoes, when 
captain Gronet came into the ſeas, for it was then 
abandoned by the Spaniards, | 
| | | There 
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There is another ſmall new town at the mouth of 
the river called Scuchadero: it ſtands on the north 
ſide of the open place, at the mouth of the river of 
St. Maria, where there is more air than at the mines, 
or at Santa Maria town, where they are in a man 

ner ſtifled with heat for want of air. 
All about theſe rivers, eſpecially near the ſea, the 
land is low; it is deep black earth, and the trees 
it produceth are extraordinary large and high. Thus 


much concerning the gulf of St. Michael, whither 
we were bound. E 


The ſecond; day of March, as is ſaid before, we 
weighed from Perico, and the ſame night we an- 
ehored again at Pacheque. The third day we ſailed 
from thence, ſteering towards the gulf. Captain 
Swan undertook to fetch off captain Townley: and 
his men, therefore he kept near the main, but the 
teſt of the ſhips ſtood nearer the King's iſlands : 
Captain Swan deſired this office, becauſe he intend- 
ed to ſend letters over-land by the Indians to Ja- 
maica, which he did, ordering the Indians to de- 


liver his letters to any Engliſh veſſel in the other 
ſeas. At two o'clock we were again near the place 
Where we cleaned our ſhips, - There we ſaw two 
ſhips coming out, who proved to be captain Town- 


ley and his men. They were coming out of the 
tiver in the night, and took two Barks bound for 


Panama: the one was laden with flour, the other 
with wine, brandy, ſugar, and oil. The priſoners 
-that he took, declared, that the Lima fleet was 
teady to fail, We went and anchored among the 
King's iſlands, and the next day captain Swan re- 
turned out of the river of Santa Maria, being in- 
formed by the Indians, that captain Townley was 
come over to the King's iſlands. At this place 


captain Townley put out a great deal of his goods 


to make room for his men. He diſtributed his 


wine 
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wine and brandy, ſome to every ſhip,-that it might 
be drunk out; becauſe he wanted the jars to carr 
water in. The Spaniards in theſe ſeas carry all 
their wine, brandy, and oil in jars that hold ſeven 
or eight gallons. When they load at Piſco (a place 
about forty leagues to the ſouthward of Lima, and 
famous for wine) they bring nothing elſe but 
Jars of wine, and they ſtow one tier on the top of 
another ſo artificially, that we could hardly do 
the like without breaking them: yet they often 
carry in this manner 1 g00 or 2000, or more in a 
ſhip, and ſeldom break one. The tenth day we 
took a ſmall bark that came from Guiaquil, ſhe had 
nothing in her but ballaſt. The 12th day there 
came an Indian canoe out of the river of Santa 
Maria, and told us, that there were three hundred 
Engliſh and Frenchmen more coming over land 
from the north ſeas. The 15th day we met a bark 
with five or ſix Engliſhmen in her, that belonged 
to captain Knight, who had been in the ſouth ſeas 
five or ſix months, and was now on the Mexican 
coaſt. There he had ſpied this bark, but not bein 
able to come up with her in his ſhip, he detach 
theſe five or ſix men in a canoe, who took her, but 
when they had done, could not recover their own 
ſhip again, loſing company with her in the night; 
and therefore they came into the bay of Panama, in- 
tending to go over land back into the north ſeas, but 
that they luckily met with us: for the Iſthmus of 
Darien was now become a common road for priva- 
teers to paſs between the north and ſouth ſeas at 
their pleaſure. This bark of captain Knight's had 
in her forty or fifty. jars of, brandy : ſhe was now 
commanded by Mr. Henry More; but capt. Swan, 
intending to promote captain Harris, cauſed Mr. 
More to be turned out, alledging that it was very 
likely theſe men had run away from their com- 
| N mander. 
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mander. Mr. More willingly reſigned her, and 
went on board of captain Swan, and became one of 
It was now the latter end of the dry ſeaſon here, 

and the water at the King's, or Pearl iſlands, of 
which there was plenty when we firſt came hither 
was now dried away. Therefore we were forced 


to go to Point Garachina thinking to water our 


ſhips there. Captain Harris being now com- 
mander of the new bark, was ſent into the river of 
Santa Maria, to ſee for thoſe men the Indians told 
us of whilſt the reſt of the ſhips failed towards point 
Garachina, where we arrived the 2 1ſt day, and an- 
chored two miles from the point, and found a ſtrong 
tide running out of the river Sambo. The next 


day we run within the point, and anchored in four 


fathom at low water. The tide riſes here eight or 


nine feet; the flood ſets N. N. E. the ebb S. S. W. 


The Indians that inhabit in the riwer Sambo came 
to us in canoes, and brought plantains and bonanos. 
They could not ſpeak nor underſtand Spaniſh, there- 
fore I believe they have no commerce with the Spa- 
niards. We found no freſh water here neither; ſo 
we went from hence to Port Pinas, which is ſeven 


Teagues S. by W. from hence. 


Port Pinas lies in lat. 7 deg. north. It is fo called 


| becauſe there are many pine-trees growing there. 
The land is pretty high, riſing gently as it runs in- 


to the country. This country near the ſea is all co- 
vered with pretty high woods; the land that 


Sounds the harbour is low in the middle, but 


high and rocky on both fides. At the mouth of 
the harbour there are two ſmall high iſlands, or ra- 
ther barren rocks, The Spaniards in their pilot 
books commend this for a good harbour, but it lies 


all open to the S. W. winds, which frequently blow 


here in the wet ſeaſon: beſides, the barbour _—_ 
5 N 4 | the 
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the iſlands is a place of but ſmall extent, and hath 
a very narrow entrance; what depth of water there 
is in the harbour I know not. 

The 25th day we arrived at this tacbaur of Pinos, 
but did not go in with our ſhip, finding it but an 
ordinary place to lie at. We ſent in our boats to 
ſearch it, and they found a ſtream of good ys 
running into the ſea ; but * were ſuch 
ſwelling ſurges came into the harbour, that 4 
could not conveniently fill our water there. The 
2 6th day we returned to point Garachina again. In 
our way we took a ſmall veſſel laden with cocoa 
from Guiaquil. The 29th day we arrived at point 
Garachina; there we found captain Harris, who 
had been in the river of Santa Maria, but did not 
meet the men that he went for. Let he was inform · 
ed again by the Indians, that they were making ca- 
noes in one of the branches of the river of Santa 
Maria. Here we ſhared our cocoa lately taken. 
. - Becauſe we could not fill our water here, we de · 
ſigned to go to Tabago again, where we were ſure 
to be ſupplied. Accordingly, on the zoth day we 
ſet ſail, being now nine ſhips in company; and had 
a ſmall wind at S.S.E. The firſt day of April, be- 
ing in the channel between the King's Iſlands and 
the main, we had much thunder, lightning and 
ſome rain. This evening we anchored at the iſland 
Pacheque, and immediately ſent four canones be- 
fore us to the iſland Tobago to take ſome priſoners 
for information, and followed the next day. The 
third day in the evening we anchored by Perica, and 


the next morning went to Tobago, where we found 


our four canoes. T hey arrived there in the night, 
and took a canoe that came (as'is uſual) from Pana- 
ma for plantains. There were in the canoe four 
Indians and a Mulata. The Mulata becauſe he ſaid 
he was in the fireſhip that came to burn us in the 

| night 
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night was immediately hanged. Theſe priſoners 
confirmed that one 7 enk an e e 


commanded her. 2 
Here we filled our water, and cut Krün and 


88 hence we ſent four canoes over to the main, 
with one of the Indians lately taken to guide them 
to a ſugar- work; for now we had cocoa we wanted 
| ſugat to make chocolate. But the chief of their bu- 
fineſs was to get coppers, for each ſhip having now 
ſo many men, our pots would not boil victuals faſt 
enough though we: kept them - boiling all the day. 
About two or three days after 1 une on 
board with three copper s. 19 8 
While we lay here captain Davis's has went to 

= the iſland Otoque. This is another inhabited iſland 
l in the bay of Panama, not ſo big as T obago, yet 
| there are good plantain - walks on it, and ſome ne- 
| groes to look after them. Theſe negroes rear fowls 
4 and hogs for their maſters who live at Panama, as 

| at the King's Iſlands. It was for ſome fowls or hogs 
 . that our men went thither; but by accident they 
| met alſo with an expreſs, that was ſeat to Panama 
| 


with an account that the Lima fleet was at (ſea. 
Moſt of the letters were thrown overboard and loſt 
| yet we found ſome that ſaid poſitively, the fleet was 
| coming with all the ſtrength that they could make in 
| the kingdom of Peru; yet were ordered not to fight 
us, except they were forced to it (though after- 
wards they choſe to fight us, having firſt landed 
their treaſure at Lavelia) and that the pilots of 
Lima had been in conſultation what courſe to ſteer 
to miſs us. n 5 
Poor the ute ktion of cholb "FTA may be curious 
bo. 0 Know, 1 have here inſerted the reſolutions taken 
1 by the commitee of pilots, as one of our company 
tranſlated them out of the Spaniſh of two of the 
letters we took, The firſt letter as follows. 
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PW 

« Having * with his 8 and bd 
the letter of captain Michael Sanches de Tena read: 
wherein he ſays, there ſhould be a meeting of the. 

pilots of Panama in the ſaid city, they ſay tis not 
time, putting for objection the, Gallipagos; to 
which I anſwered, that it was fear of the enemy, 
and that they might well go that way. I told this 
to his excellency, who was pleaſed to command me 
to write the courſe, which is as follows. 

The day for ſailing being come, go forth to. the 
W. S. W. from that to W. till you are forty; 
leagues off at ſea; then keep at the ſame diſtance 
to the N. W. till you come under the line: from 
whence the pilot muſt ſhape his courſe for Moro de 
Porco, and for the coaſt of Lavelia and Natta j 
where you may ſpeak with the people, and accord- 
ing to the information they give you may keep the 
ſame courſe for Otoque, from thence to Tabago, and 
ſo to Panama this. is what offers. as to the courſe, 


The lecier | is 8 but the — 1 — — 
what he can of it. The directions in. uche other ler, 
ter were to this effect. | 1 bt | 


ce The, ſureſt courſe to be HS going 1 
from Malabrigo is thus; you muſt ſail W. by 8, 
that you may avoid the ſight of the iſlands Lobos; 
and if you ſhould chance to ſee them, by reaſon of 
the breezes, and ſhould fall to leeward of the lat, 
of Malabrigo, keep on a wind as near as you can, 
and if neceſſary, go about and ſtand in for the ſhore, 
then tack and ſtand off, and be ſure keep your. lati- 
tude ; and when you are forty leagues to the weſt- 
ward of. the iſlands Lobos, keep that diſtance, till 
you come under the line; and then, if the general 
* follows you farther, you muſt ſail N. N. * 
| | (1 
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till you come into 3 deg. north. And if in this lat, 

you ſhould find the breezes, make it your bufineſs 

to keep the coaſt, and fail for Panama. If in your 
courſe you ſhould come in ſight of the land before 

you are abreaſt of cape St. Franciſco, be fure to 
ftreteh' off again out of fight of land, that you Wy 

not be eb vera by the enemy. 


\ The laſt eres pos the beet $ ſorting out from 
Malabrigo, in about 1 deg. fouth lat. (as the other 
does its going immediately from Lima, 4 deg. fur- 
ther ſouth) and from hence is that caution given of 
avoiding Lobos, as near Malabrigo, in their uſual 
way to Panama, and hardly to be kept out of fight, 
as the winds are thereabouts; yet to be avoided by 
the Spaniſh fleet at this time, becauſe as they had 
twice before heard of the privateers lying at Lobos 
de la Mar, they knew not but at that time we 
[ might be there in expectation of them. . 
| The tenth- day we failed from Tabago cowards 
the King's Iſlands again, becauſe our pilots told us 
that the kings ſhips always came this way. The 
eleventh: day we anchored at the place where we ca- 
| , _reen'd. Here we found captain Harris, who had 
| gone a ſecond time into the river of Santa Maria, 
= and fetched the body of men that laſt came over 


4 land, as the Indians bad informed us, but they fell 

m.mort of che number they told us of. The 29th day 
we ſent two hundred and fifty men in fifteen canoes 
to the river Cheapo, to take the town of Cheapo. 

| The 2 1ſt day all our ſhips, but captain Harris, who 

| _ ftaid to clean his ſhips, followed after. The 220 day 

| we arrived at the iſland Chepelio. 

Chbepelio is the pleaſanteſt iſland in the bay of 

| Panama; it is but ſeven leagues from the city of 

|| Panama, and a league from the main. This iſland 


is about two miles long, and almoſt ſo broad; 1 is 
| o 
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low on the north ſide, and riſes by a ſmall aſcent to- 
wards the ſouth fide. The ſoil is yellow, a kind of 
clay. The high fide is ſtony ; the low land is 
planted with alt forts of delicate - fruits, viz. ſapa: 
dilloes, avogato-pears, mammees, mammee-ſappo- 
tas, ſtar-apples, &c. The middle of the iſland is 
planted with plantain trees, which are not very 
large, but the fruit extraordinary ſweet. 

The ſapadillo tree is as big as a large pear-tree. 
The fruit much like a .bergamot-pear, both in co- 
lour ſhape and ſize; but on ſome trees the fruit is 
a little longer. When it is green or farſt gathered, 
the Juice is white and clammy, and it will ftick like 
glew, then the fruit is hard, but after it hath been 
gathered two or three days, it grows ſoft and juicy, 
and then the juice is clear as ſpring water, and very _ 
ſweet; in the midſt of the fruit are two or three 
black ſtones or ſeeds, about the bigneſs of a pum- 
pion ſeed : this is an excellent fruit. . 

The avogato pear tree is as big as moſt pear trees, 
and is commonly pretty high; the ſkin or bark 
black and ſmooth; the leaves large, of an oval 
ſhape, and the fruit as big as a lemon. It is of a 
green colour, till it is ripe, and then a little yellow- 
iſh. They are feldom fit to eat till they have been 
gathered two or three days, then they become ſoft, 
and the ſkin or rind will peel off. The ſubſtance in 
the inſide is green, or a little yellowiſh, and as ſoft 
as butter. Within the ſubſtance there is a ſtone as 
big as a horſe plumb. This fruit hath no taſte of 
itſelf, and therefore it is uſually mix'd with ſugar 
and lime-juice, and then beaten together in a plate, 
and is then an excellent diſh. The ordinary way is 
to eat it with a little ſalt and roaſted plantain, and 
thus a man that's hungry, may make a good meal 
of it. It is very wholſome eaten any way. It is 
reported that this fruit provokes to luſt, and there- 
No. 11. 5 * | fore 
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fore it is ſaid to be much eſteemed by the Spaniards : 
-and I do believe they are much eſteemed by them, 
for | have met with plenty of them in many places 
in the north ſess, where the Spaniards are ſettled, 
as in the bay of Campeachy, on the coaſt of Cartha- 
gena, and the coaſt of Caraccas; and there are 
{ome in Jamaica, which were planted by the Spani- 
ards, when they poſſeſſed that iſland. 

The mammee-ſappota tree is different from the 


mammee deſcribed. at the iſland Tabago in this 


chapter. It is not ſo big or fo tall, neither is the 
fruit ſo big or ſo round. The rind of the fruit is 
thin and brittle ; the inſide is a deep red, and it has 
a rough flat long ſtone. This is accounted the prin- 
cipal fruit of the Weſt Indies. It is very pleaſant 
and wholſome. I have not ſeen any of theſe on 
Jamaica ; but in many places in the Weſt Indies 
among the Spaniards. There is another ſort of 
mammee-tree, which is called the wild mammee: 
This bears a fruit which is of no value, but the tree 
is ſtraight, tall, and very tough, and therefore prin- 
cipally uſed for making maſts. 

The ſtar- apple tree grows much like the quince 
tree, but much higger. It is full of leaves, and 
the leaf is broad, of an oval ſhape, and of a very 
dark green colour. The fruit is as big a large ap- 
ple, which is commonly ſo covered with leaves, 
that a man can hardly ſee it. They ſay this is a 
good fruit; I never taſted any, but have ſeen both 
the trees and fruit in many places on the main, on 
the north ſide of the continent, and in Jamaica. 
When the Spaniards poſſeſſed that iſland they plant- 
ed this and other ſorts of fruit, as the ſapadillo, 
avogato pear, and the like; and of theſe fruits 
there is ſtill in Jamaica in thoſe plantations that 
were firſt ſettled by the Spaniards, as at the Angels, 
at ſeven mile walk and ſixteen mile walk. 1 — 
pet 1 ave 
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I have ſeen theſe trees which were planted: by the 
Spaniards, but I never ſaw any improvement made 
by the Engliſh. The road for ſhips is on the north 
| fide, where there is good anchoring half a mile 
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from the ſhore. There is a well cloſe by the ſea on 


the north ſide, and formerly there were three or 
four houſes cloſe by it, but now they are deſtroyed. 
This iſland ſtands right againſt the mouth of the 
r + wth 57 + | 

The river Cheapo ſprings out of the mountains 
near the north ſide of the country, and being pen- 
ned up on the ſouth ſide by other mountains, bends 
its courſe to the weſtward between both, till finding. 


a paſſage on the S. W. it makes a kind of a half 


circle, and being ſwelled to a conſiderable bigneſs, 
runs with a ſlow motion into the ſea, ſeven leagues 
from Panama. This river is very deep, and about 
a quarter of a mile broad ; but the mouth of it is 
choaked up with ſands, fo that no ſhips can enter, 


but barks may. There is a ſmall Spaniſh town of 4 4 | 


the ſame name, within ſix leagues of the ſea; it 
ſtands on the left hand going from the ſea, This 
is it which I ſaid captain La Sound attempted. 
The land about it is champaign, with many ſmall 
hills covered with woods; but the biggeſt part of 
the country is ſavannah. On the ſouth ſide of the 


river it is all woodland for many leagues together. 


It was to this town that our two hundred and'fifty 
men were ſent. The 24th day they returned out 
of the river, having taken the town without any 
oppoſition, but they found nothing in it. By the 
way going thither they took a canoe, bur moſt of 
the men eſcaped aſhore upon one of the King's iſ- 
lands: She was ſent out well appointed with arm- 
ed men to watch our motion. The 25th day cap- 
tain Harris came to us, having cleaned his ſhip. 
The 26th day we went towards Tabago; our fleet 
Fel 7 now, 
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now, upon captain Harris joining us again, conſiſt. 
ed of ten ſail. We arrived at Tabago the 28th day, 
there our priſoners were examined concerning the 
ſtrength of Panama, for now we thought ourſelves 
ſtrong enough for ſuch an enterprize, being near 
one thouſand men. Out of theſe, on occaſion, we 


could have landed nine hundred; but our priſoners 


gave us ſmall encouragement, for they aſſured us, 
that all the ſtrength of the country was there, and 
that many men were come from Portobello, be- 
ſides its own inhabitants, who of themſelves were 
more in number than we. Theſe reaſons, together 
with the ſtrength of the place (which hath a high 
wall) deterr'd us from attempting it. While we 
lay here at Tabago, ſome of our men burnt the 
town on the iſland. vt f 


I) he 4th of May we failed henee again bound for 
the King's Iſlands; and there we continu'd cruiſing 
from one end of theſe iſlands to the other; till on 
the 22d day captain Davis and captain Gronet went 


* af to Pacheque, leaving the reſt of the fleet at anchor 
at St. Paul's Iſland. From Pacheque we ſent two 


canoes to the ifland Chepelio, in hopes to get a 
priſoner there. The 25th day our canoes returned 
from Chepelio, with three priſoners which they took 
there: they were ſeamen belonging to Panama, who 
ſaid that proviſion was ſo ſcarce and dear there, that 
the poor were almoſt ſtarved, being hindered by us 
from thoſe common and daily ſupplies of plantains 
which they formerly enjoyed from the iſlands; eſpe- 
cially from thoſe. two of Chepelio and Tabago. 
That the preſident of Panama had ſtrictly ordered, 
that none ſhould adventure to any of the iſlands for 
plantains, but neceſſity had obliged them to treſpaſs 
againſt the preſident's order. They farther reported, 
that the fleet from Lima was expected every days 
for it was generally talked that they were W. from 
Nn 8 : Ima;, 
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Lima; and that the report at Panama was, that 
king Charles II. of England was dead, and that the 
duke of Vork was crowned king. The 27th day 
captain Swan and captain Townley alſo came to Pa- 
cheque, where we lay; but captain Swan's bark 
was gone in among the King's Iſlands for plantains. 
The iſland Pacheque, as I have before related, is 
the northermoſt of the King's Iſlands. It is a ſmall 
low iſland about a league round. On the ſouth ſide 
oß it there are two or three ſmall iſlands, neither of 
them half a mile round. Between Pacheque and 
theſe iſlands is a ſmall channel not above ſix or ſe= 
ven paces wide, and about a mile long. Through 
this captain Townley made a bold run, being preſt 
hard by the Spaniards in the fight I am going to 
ſpeak of, though he was ignorant whether there was 
a ſufficient depth of water or not. On the eaſt ſide 
of this channel all our fleet lay waiting for the Li- 
ma fleet, which we were in hopes; would come <:this | 
way. 

The 28th a we had a very wet morning 1 bor 
the rains were come in, as they uſually do in May or 
June, ſooner or later; fo that May is here a ry 
uncertain month. Hitherto, till within a few df 
we had good fair weather, and the wind at N. NY 
but now the weather was altered, and the wind at 
9 

However about eleven 0 clock i it dee up, 12 
we ſaw the Spaniſh fleet about three leagues W. N. 
W. from the iſland Pacheque, ſtanding cloſe on a 
wind to the eaſtward; but they could not fetch the 
iſland by a league. We were riding a league 8. E. 
from the iſland, between it and the main, only cap- 
tain Gronet was about a mile to the northward of 
us near the iſland: he weighed ſo ſoon as they came 
in ſight, and ſtood over for the main; and we lay 
ſtill, 6 when he would tack and come to _— 
| ur 
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but he took care to keep himſelf out of harms way. 
Captain Swan and Townley came on board of 
captain Davis to order how to engage the enemy, 
who we ſaw came purpoſely to fight us, being in 
all fourteen ſail, beſides periagoes, rowing with 
twelve and fourteen oars a piece. Six fail of them 
were ſhips of good force; firſt the admiral 48 guns, 
450 men; the vice-admital 40 guns, 400 men; 
the rear-admial 36 guns, 360 men; a ſhip of 24 
guns, 300 men; one of 18 guns, 250 men, and 
one of eight guns, 200 men; two great fireſhips, 
fix ſhips only with finall arms, having eight hun- 
dred men on board them all, befides two or three 
hundred men in periagoes. This account of their 
ſtrength we had (afterwards from captain Knight, 
who being to the windward on the coaſt of Peru, 
took priſoners, of whom he had this information, 


being what they brought from Lima. Beſides theſe 


men, they had alſo ſome hundreds of Old Spain 
men that came from Portobello, and met them at 
Lavelia, from whence they now came; and their 
ſtrength of men from Lima was three thouſand 
being all the ſtrength they could make in that 
dom, and for greater ſecurity they had firſt 
. Jnded their treaſure at Lavelia. , 

Our fleet conſiſted of ten iail ;; firſt captain Davis 
30 guns, 156 men, moſt Engliſh ; captain Swan 

6 guns, 140 men, all Engliſh: theſe were the 
only ſhips of force that we had, the reſt having 
none but ſmall arms. Captain Townley had 110 


men, all Engliſh; captain Gronet 308 men, all 


French; captain Harris 100 men; moſt Engliſh ; 
captain Branly 36 men, ſome Engliſh ſome French; 
Davis's tender eight men; Swan's tender 8 men; 
Townley's bark eighty men, and a ſmall bark of 
thirty tons made a fireſhip, with a'canve's crew in 


her. We had in all 960 men; bur captain Gronet 
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came not to us till all was over, yet we were not 
diſcouraged at it, but reſolved to fight them; for 
being to windward of the enemy, we had it at our 
choice, whether we would fight or not. It was three 
o'clock in the afternoon when we weighed, and be- 
- ing all under fail, we bore down right before the 
wind on our enemies, who kept cloſe on 4 wind to 
come to us; but night came on without any thing, 
beſides the exchanging of a few ſhots on each ſide. 
When it grew dark the mY admiral put out à 
light, as a ſignal for his fleet to come to an anchor. 
We ſaw the light in the admiral's top, which con- 
tinued about half an hour, and then it was taken 
down. In a ſhort fime after we ſaw the light again, 
and being to windward we kept under ſail, ſuppoſ- 
ing the light had been in the admiral's top; but as 
it proved, this was only a ſtraragem of. theirs z for 
this light was put out the ſecond time at one of their 
barks topmaſt head, and then ſne was fent to lee- 
ward, which deceived us ; for we thought ſtill the 
light was in the admiral's top, and by that means 
thought ourſelves to windward of them. 
In the morning therefore, contraty to our expec- 
tation, we found they had got the weather gage of 


us, and were coming upon us with full fail ; ſo'we 


ran for it, and aſter a running fight 'all day, and 
having taken a turn almoſt reund the bay of Pana- 
ma, we came to an anchor again at the iſle of Pa- 
cheque, in the very ſame place from whence we ſer 
out in the morning. aan ms 
Thus ended this days work, and with it all that 
we had been projecting for five or ſix months; when 
inſtead of making ourſelves maſters of the Spaniſh 
fleet and treaſure, we were glad to eſcape them, and 
owed that too, in a great meaſure, to their want of 
courage to purſue their advantage. PIE 
NT * The 
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The zoth day in the morning when we looked 
out we ſaw the Spaniſh fleet all together, three 
leagues to lee ward of us at an anchor. It was but 
lictle wind till ten o'clock, and then ſprung up a 
ſmall breeze at ſouth, and the Spaniſh fleet went 
away to Panama. What loſs they had I know not; 
we loſt but one man: and having held a conſultation, 
we. reſolved to go to the keys of Po. or Cabaya, 
to ſeek captain Harris, who was forced away from 
us in the fight, that being the place appointed for 
our rendezvous upon any ſuch accident. As for 
Gronet, he ſaid his men would not ſuffer him to 
Join us..in the light; but we were not ſatisfied with 
that excuſe, ſo we ſuffered him to go with us to the 
iſles of Quibo, and there caſhier d our cowardly 
companion. Some were for taking from him the 
ſhip which we had given him; but at length he was 
ſuffered to keep it with his men, and we ene them 
Lk ia it to, 9 PIR 9 other BS. "7p 5 i] 
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They ſet out 5 7 acer — 3 war's the Mex- 
can coaſt to the; Keys of I, LE oaths and ans 
Harbour of Guatimala. 1 


"ACCORDING to the efbfididns we Had G 
ken, we failed June the 1ſt, 1685, paſſin 
between point Garachina and Kings Nas? The 
"wind was at S. S. W. rainy weather, with torhadoes 
,of thunder and li See .The third day we paſ- 


ile in the bay of Panama. This is a ſmall, low, 


round. wohl illand, vuninhabited, lying four 
leagues 8. S. . from Pacheque. 25 
In our paſſage to Quibo captain Branly loſt his 


gpgin-maſt : therefore he 0 all his men left iy 
bar 
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bark, and came on board captain Davis's ſhip. 
Captain Swan alſo ſprung his main- top maſt, and 
got up another, but while he was doing it, and we 
were making the beſt of our way, we loſt ſight of 
him, and were now on. the north fide of the bay; 
for this way all ſhips muſt paſs from Panama, whe- 
ther bound towards the coaſt of Mexico or Peru. 
The tenth day we paſſed by Moro de Porcos, or the 
the Mountain of Hogs, Why ſo-called I know not: 
it is a high round hill on the coaſt of Lavelia. 
This ſide of the bay of Panama runs out weſterly 
to the iſlands of Quibo: there are on this coaſt ma- 
ny rivers and creeks, but none ſo large as thoſe on 
the ſouth ſide of the bay. It is a coaſt that is part, 
ly mountainous, partly law land, and very thick 
of woods bordering on. the ſea, but a few leagues 
within land it conſiſts moſtly of ſavannahs, which 
are ſtocked with bulls and cows. The rivers on this 
fide are not wholly deſtitute of gold, though not 
fo rich as the rivers on the other fide of the bay. 
The coaſt is but. thinly inhabited, for except the 
rivers that lead up to the towns of Nata and Lave- 
lia, I know of no other ſettlement between Panama 

and Puebla Nova. The Spaniards may travel by 
land from Panama through all the kingdom of 
Mexico, as being full of ſavannahs; but towards 
the coaſt of Peru they cannot paſs further than the 
river Cheapo, the land there being full of thick 
woods, and watered with ſo many great rivers be, 
ſides leſſer rivers and creeks, that the Indians them- 
ſelves who. inhabit there cannot travel far without 
Ill 5 1 ok er ang 

We met with very wet weather in our voyage to 
Quibo, and with .S. S. W. and ſometimes S. W. 
winds, which retarded our courſe. It was the 15th. 
day of June when we arrived at Quibo, and found 
there captain Harris whom we ſought. Abe 5 
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Quibo or Cabaya is in lat. 7 deg. 14 min. north of 
the tor. It is about fix or ſeven leagues long, 
and three or four broad. The land is low, except 
only near the north eaſt end. It is all over penti- 
fully ftored with great tall flouriſhing trees of man 
ſorts, and there is good water on the eaſt and nort 
eaſt ſides of the iſland. Here are ſome deer, 
and plenty of pretty large black monkies, whoſe 
fleſh is ſweet and wholefome ; beſides a few gua- 
noes, and ſome ſnakes : I know no other ſort of 
land animal on the iſland. There is a ſhoal runs 
out from the S. E. point of the iſland, half a mile 
into the ſea,” and a league to the north of this ſhoal 
0 on the eaſt fide,” there is a rock about a mile 
1 the ſhore, which at the Taft quarter ebb ap- 
pears above water; beſides theſe two places there is 
no danger on this fide, but ſhips may run within a 
quarter of a mile of the ſhore, and anchor in ſix, 
eight, ten or twelve fathom, good clean ſand and 
There are many other iſlands lying ſome on the 
S. W. ſide; others on the N. and N. E. ſides of this 
iſland, as the iſland Quicaro, which is a pretty large 
Hand S. W. of Quibo, and on the north of it is a 
ſmall iſland called the Rancheria, on which are 
plenty of palma- maria trees. The palma- maria 
is a tall ſtraight bodied tree, with a ſmall head, but 
very unlike the palm tree, notwithſtanding the 
name. It is greatly eſteemed for making maſts, 
being very tough, as well as of a good length, for 
the grain of the wood runs not ſtraight along it, 
but twiſting gradually about it. Theſe trees grow 
in many places of the Weſt Indies, and are fre- 
uently uſed both by the Engliſh and Spaniards 
there for that uſe. The iſlands Canales and Can: 
tarras, are ſmall iflands lying on the N. E. of Ran- 
cheria. Theſe have all channels to paſs „ 
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and good anchoring about them, and they are as 
well Tored with trees and water as Quibo. Sailing 
without them all, they appear to be part of the 
main. The iſland Quibo is the largeſt and moſt 
noted, for although the reſt have names, yet they 
are ſeldom uſed only for diſtinction fake ; theſe and 
the reſt of this knot, 7 — all under the common 
nanie of the Keys of Quibo. Captain Swan gave 
to ſeveral of theſe oh the names of thoſe Eng- 
liſh OO and | ary her off were owners of 
his 
june 16th captain Swan came to an anchor 
us; and then our captains conſulted about new me- 
thods to advance their fortunes : and becauſe they 
were now out of hopes to get any thing ar ſea, 
reſolved to try whar the land would afford. They 
demanded of our pilots what towns on the coaſt of 
Mexico they could carry us to. The city of Leon 
being the chief in the country (any thing near us) 
though a pretty way within land, was pitched on. 
But now we wanted canoes to land our men, and 
we had no other way but to cut down trees, and 
make as many as we had occaſion for, theſe iſlands 
affording plenty of large trees fit for our purpole. 
While this was doing we ſent one hundred and fifty 
men to take Puebla Nova, (a town upon the main 
— the innermoſt of theſe iſlands) to get proviſi- 
It was in going to take this town that captain 
Sawking was killed, in the year 1680, who was 
ſucceeded by Sharp. Our men took the town with 
much eaſe, although there was more ſtrength of 
men than when captain Sawkins was killed. They 
returned again the 24th day, but got no proviſion 
there. They took an empty bark i in their way, and | 
brought her to us. 
The fifth day of July captain Knight, mention- 
ed in my laſt * came to us. He had been 
cruling 
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cruiſing à great way to weſtward, but got nothing 
beſides a good ſhip. - At laſt, he went to the ſouth- 
ward, as high as the bay of Guiaquil, where he 
took a bark - og, or pair of bark- logs as we call it, 
laden chiefly with flour. She had other goods, as 
wine, oil, brandy, ſugar, ſoap, and leather of goat's- 
ſkins; and he took out as much of each as he had 
occaſion for, and then turned her away again. The 
maſter of the float told him, that the king s ſhips 
were gone from Lima towards Panama: that they car- 
ried but half the king's treaſure with them, for fear 
us, although they had all the: ſtrength that the 
kingdom could afford: that all the merchant ſhips 
which ſhould have gone with them, were laden and 
lying at Payta, where they were to wait for further 
orders. Captain; Knight having but few men, did 
not dare to go to Payta, where, if he had been bet-- 
ter provided, he might have taken them all; but 
he made the beit of his way into the bay of Panama, | 
in hopes to find us there enriched with the ſpoils of 
the Lima fleet; but coming to the King's Iſlands, 
he had advice by a priſoner, that we had engaged 
with their fleet, but were worſted, and ſince that 
made our way to the weltwards and therefore he 
came hither to ſeek us. He preſently conſorted 
with us, and ſet his men to work to make canoes, 
Every ſhips company made for themſelves, but we 
all helped each other to launch Ln, for ſome 
were made a mile from the ſe. e 

The manner of making a canoe is, alter cutting 
2 a large long tree, and ſquaring the uppermoſt 
ſide, then turning it upon the flat fide, to ſhape the 
oppoſite ſide for the bottom. Then again they turn 
her, and dig the inſide, boring alſo three holes in 
the bottom, one before, one in the middle, and one 
abaft, thereby to gage the thickneſs of the bottom, 


for otherwiſe we might cut the dottom thinner than 
13 
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is convenient. We left the bottom commonly about 
three inches thick, and the ſides two inches thick be- 
low,” and one and a half at the top; one or both 
of the ends we ſharpen to a point. 
Captain Davis made two very large canoes, ons 
was thirty ſix feet long and five or ſix feet wide; the 
other thirty two feet long and near as wide as the 
other. In a month's time we finiſhed our buſineſs 
and were ready to ſail. Here captain Harris went 
to lay his ſhip aground to clean her, but ſhe ng 
old and rotten fell in pieces, and therefore he an 
all his men went on board captain Davis and captain 
Swan. While we lay here we {truck turtle every 
day, for they were now very plentiful; but from 
Auguſt to March here are not many. The 18th 
day of July, John Roſe, a Frenchman, and four- 
teen men more, belonging to captain Gronet, 
having made a new canoe, came in her to captain 
Davis, and deſired to ſerve under him, and captain 
Davis accepted of them becauſe they had a canoe of 
their own, 55 
The 20th day * "2 we ſailed from Quibo, ben 
ing our courſe for Rio Lexa, which is the port for 
Leon, the city that we now deſigned to attempt. 
We were now 640 men in eight fail of ſhips, com- 
manded by captain Davis, captain Swan; captain 
Townley,: and captain Knight, with a fireſhip and 
three tenders,” which laſt had nor' a conftant crew, 
We paſt out between the river Quibo and Ranche- 
ria, leaving Quibo and Quicaro on our larboard 
ade, and Nancheria, with the - reſt of the iflands, 
and the main, on our ſtarboard ſide. The wind at 
firſt was at ſouth ſouth weſt. We coaſted along 
ſhore. paſſing by the gulf of Nicoya, the gulf of 
Dulce, and the iſland Caneo. All this coaſt is low 
land; overgrown with thick woods; and there are 
but few jobabitants near the ſhore, As we failed 


co 
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to or weſtward we had variable winds, ſometimes 
S. W. and at W. S. W. and ſometimes at E. N. E. 
but we had them moſt commonly at ſouth weſt; we 
had a tornado or two every day, and in the even- 
ing or in the night, we had land winds at N. N. E. 
The 8th day of Auguſt, being in the lat. of 11 d. 
20 min. by obſervation, we ſaw a high hill in the 
country, towering up like a ſugar loaf, which bore 
N. E. by N. We ſuppoſed it to be Voleano - Vejo 
by the — which aſcended from its top, there- 
- fore we ſteered in north, and made it plainer, and 
then knew it to be that volcano, which is the ſea- 
mark for the harbour for Rio Lexa, and a very re- 
mackable mountain. When we had brought this 
mountain to bear N. E. we got out all our canoes, 
and provided to embark in them the next day. 
_ The th day in the morning, being about eight 
es from the ſhore, we left our ſhips under the 
| charge of a few men, and 520 of us went away in 
thirty- one canoes, rowing towards the harbour of 
Rio Lexa. We had fair weather and little wind 
till two o'clock in the afternoon; then we had a 
tornado from the ſhore, with much thunder, light- 
and rain, and ſuch a guſt of wind, that we 
were all like to be foundered. In this extremity 
we put right before the wind, every canoe's crew 
making what ſhift they could to avoid the threatning 
danger. The ſmall canoes being moſt light and 
buoyant, mounted nimbly over the ſurges, but the 
great heavy canoes lay like logs in the ſea, ready to 
be ſwallowed by every foaming billow. Some of our 
canoes were half full of water, tho' we kept two 
men conſtantly heaving it out. The fierceneſs of 
the wind continued about half an hour, and abated 
by degrees; and as the wind died away, ſo the fury 
of the ſea abated ; for in all hot countries as 1 have 


obſerved, the fea is ſoon raiſed by _ wind, wy as 
ſoon 


in for the ſhore, and entered the harbour in the 
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ſoon down again when the wind is gone, and there- 
fore it is a proverb among the ſeamen, Up wind, 
up ſea ; down wind, down ſea.” At ſeven o'clock 
in the evening it was quite calm, and the ſea as 
ſmooth as a mill pond. Then we tugged to get 
into the ſhore, but finding we could not do it be- 
fore day, we rowed off again to keep ourſelves out 
of ſight. By that time it was day, we were five 
| leagues from the land, which we thought was far 
enough off ſhore. Here we intended to lie till the 
evening, but at three o'clock in the afternoon we 
had another tornado, more fierce than that which 
we had the day before. This put us in greater pe- 
ril of our lives, but did not laſt ſo long. As ſoon 
as the violence of the tornado was over, we rowed 


night. The creek which leads towards Leon, lies 
on the S. E. ſide of the harbour. Our pilot bei 

very well acquainted here, carried us into the ——. 
of it, but could carry us no farther till day, be- 
cauſe it is but a ſmall creek, and there are other 
creeks like it. The next morning as ſoon as it was 
ligh, we rowed into the creek, which is very nar- 
row, the land on both ſides lying ſo low, that eve- 
ry tide it is overflown with the ſea. This ſort of 
land produces red mangrove-trees, which are here 
ſo plentiful and thick, that there is no paſſing thro? 
them. Beyond theſe mangroves, on the firm land, 
cloſe by the ſide of the river, the Spaniards have 
built a breaſt work, purpoſely to hinder an enemy 
from landing. When we came in ſight of the 
breaſtwork, we rowed as faſt as we could to get a- 
ſhore. The noiſe of our oars alarmed the Indians 
who were ſet to watch, and preſently they ran a- 
way towards the city of Lean, to give notice of our 
approach. We landed as ſoon as we could, and 
marched after them; 470 men were drawn out to 
march 
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march to the town, and I was left with fifty-nine 
more to ſtay and guard the canoes til] their return. 
The city of Leon is twenty miles up in the coun- 
ery; the way to it plain and even, through a cham- 
paign country, of long graſſy ſavannahs, and ſpots 
of high woods. About five mile from the landing 
place there is a ſugar work, three mile farther there 
1s another, and two beyond that, there is a fine ri- 
ver to ford, which is not very deep, beſides which, 
there is no water in all the way, till you come to 
an Indian town, which is to mile before you come 
to the city, and from thence it is a pleaſant ſtraight 
Tandy way to Leon. This city ſtands in a plain, 
not far from a high peeked mountain, which of- 
tentimes caſts forth fire and ſmoak from its top. It 
may be; ſeen at ſea, and it is called the Volcano of 
Leon. The houſes of Leon are not high built, 
but ſtrong and large, with gardens about them, 
The walls are ſtone, and the covering of pan-tile : 
there are three churches and a cathedral, which is 
the head church in theſe parts. Our country man, 
Mr. Gage, who travelled in theſe parts, recom- 
mends it to the world as the pleaſanteſt place in all 
America, and calls it the paradiſe of the Indies. 
Indeed if we conſider the advantage of its ſituation, 
we may find it ſurpaſſing moſt places in America, 
for health and pleaſure, for the country about it is 
of a ſandy ſoil, which ſoon drinks up all the rain 
that falls, to which theſe parts are much ſubject. 
It is incompaſſed with ſavannahs, ſo that they have 
the benefit of the breezes coming from any quarter, 
all which makes it a very healthy place. It is a 
place of no great trade, and therefore not rich in 
money. Their wealth lies in their paſtures, and 
cattle, and plantations of ſugar. It is ſaid that 


N make cordage here of hemp, dot if they have 
| any 
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any ſuch manufactory, it is at ſome diſtance from 
the town, for here is no ſign of any ſuch thing. 
Thither our men were now marching ; they went 
from the canoes about eight o'clock. Captain 
Townley with eighty of the briſkeſt men marched 
before, captain Swan with one hundred men marche 
ed next, and captain Davis with one hundred and 
ſeventy men marched next, and captain Knight 

brought up the rear. Captain Townley, who was 
near two mile a head of the reſt, met about ſeventy 
horſemen four mile before he came to the city, but 
they never ſtood. him. Abour three o'clock cop. h 
tain Townley only with his eighty men entered the 
town, and was briſkly charged in a broad ſtreet, 


with one hundred and ſeventy or two hundred Spa- 
niſh horſemen, but two or three of their leaders be- 


ing knocked down, the reſt fled. Their foot con- 
ſiſted of about five hundred men, which were drawn 
up in the parade; for the Spaniards in theſe parts 
make a large ſquare in every town, though the 
town itſelf be ſmall. This ſquare is called the pa- 
rade: commonly the church makes one ſide of it, 
and the gentlemens houſes with their galleries about 
them the other. But the foot alſo ſeeing their horle 
retire, left an empty city to captain Townley ; be- 
ginning to ſave themſelves by flight. Captain Swan 
came in about four o'clock, captain Davis with his 
men about five, and captain Knight with as many 
as he could encourage to march, came in about ſix, 
but he left many men tired on the road; theſe, aa 
is uſual, came dropping in one or two at a time, as 
they were able. The next mogning the 5 ane 
killed one of our tired men; he was a ſtout old 
pref headed man, aged about eighty-four, who 
ad ſerved under Oliver in the time of the Iriſh re- 
bellion, after which he was at Jamaica, and had fol- 
lowed privateering ever ſince. He would not ac- 


— 


He ſent in a flag of truce about noon, preten 
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cept. of the offer our men made him to tarry aſhore, 


but faid he wauld venture as far as the beſt of them, 
and when ſurrounded by the Spaniards, he refuled 


o take quarter, but diſcharged his gun amongſt 
them, keeping. a piſtol Itill charged, ſo they ſhot 
Hin dead it a diffance. His name was Swan, he 
was à very merry hearty old man, always uſed to 
declare he would never take quarter: But they 
fook Mr. Smith, who was tired allo; he was a 
6 89 785 belon; ing to captain Swan, and being 


carried before the "governor of Leon, was known 
2 i 1 232 : 40 » ny - 
By a Mulatta woman who waited on him. Mr. Smith 


had lived many years in the Canaries, and could 
ſpeak and write very good Spaniſh, and it was 

* wo . y. * 1 „ F y » i £4 8 11 
chere this Mälatta woman remembered him. He 


being examined how many men we were, ſaid one 


thouſand at the city, and five hundred at the canoes, 
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which made well for us at the canoes, who 9252 


gling about every day, might eaſily have been de- 


ſkroyed. But this ſo daunted the governor, that he 
- did never offer to moleſt our men, although he had 


with above one thauſand men as Mr. Smith gueſſed. 

at non, pretending to 
ranſom the town rather than let it be burnt, but out 
captains demanded 300,000 pieces of eight for its 
ranſom, and as much rc on as would victual 
one thouſand men four months, and Mr. Smith to 


wo 


be ranſomed for ſome of their priſoners, but the Spa- 


niards did not intend to ranſom the town, but only 
capitulated day after day to prolong time till they 
had'got more men. Our captains therefore, conſider- 
ing the diſtance that they were from the canoes, re- 


ſolved to be marching down. The fourteenth day 


in the morning, they ordered the city to be ſet on 
fire, which was preſently done, and then they came 


away; but they took more time in coming down 
than in going up. The fifteenth day in the morn- 


1 
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ing, the Spaniards fent in Mr. Smith, and Had a 

geatle woman in exchange. Then our captains ſent 
a letter to the governor, to acquaint him, tliat the) 
intended next day to viſit Rio Lexa, and deſtred to 
meet him thete: they alſo releaſed a gentleman o 
his promiſe of paying one hundred and fifty 2 — 


for his ranfom, and to deliver us at Rio "Lexa, | 
and the fame day our men came to their canoes: 


where having ſaved: all night, the next mornin 
we all entered our canoes, and came to the harbou 
of Rio Lexa, and in the afternoon our thips came 
thither ro an anchor; 

The creek that leads to Rio 1 lech from the 
north weſt part of the harbour, and runs in norcher- 
y. It is about two kagues from the iſland in the 
harbour's mouth to the crown 1 two thirds of the way 
it is broad, then you enter a narrow deep creek, ker 
dered on both ſides with red mangrove trees, whoſe 
limbs reach almoft from one fide- to the other. 
mile from the mouth of the creek it turns awa) 
weſt, There the Spaniards have made a very ſtröt 
breſtwork, tronting towards the mouth-of the creek, 


„ 


in which were placed one hundred ſoldiers to hin- 


der us from landing: and twenty yards below that 
breſt work there was a chain of great trees placed 
cerols the creek, ſo that ren men could have kept off 

$00 or n 

NG ar we came in fight of the breſtwork we fired 

but two guns, and they all ran away; and we were 
afterwards near half an hour cutting the boom or 
chain. Here we landed, and marched to the town 
of Rio Lexa, or Rea Lejo, which is about a mile 
from hence. This town ſtands on a plain by a ſmall 
river. It is a pretty large town with three churches, 
and an hoſpital that hath a fine garden belonging 
to it; beſides many large fair houſes, all ſtanding 


at a 2 geod diſtance one from another, with yards a- 
1 | bout 


bout them. This is a very ſickly place, and I be- 
' Jieve hath need enough of an hoſpital, for it is ſeat- 
ed ſo nigh the creeks and ſwamps, that it is never 
free from a noiſome ſmell. The land about it is a 
ſtrong yellow clay: yet where the town ſtands it 
ſieems to be ſandy. Here are ſeveral ſorts of 
fruits, as guavo's, pine-apples, mellons, and prickle 
pears... The pine-apple and mellon are well known, 
The guava fruit grows on a hard ſcrubby ſhrub, 
whoſe bark is ſmooth and whitiſh, the branches 
retty long and ſmall, the leaf ſomewhat like the 


* I, = « 


= 


is looſening, e e, nen WOE | 
Ihe prickle-pear, buſh, or ſhrub, of about four 
or five feet high, grows in many places of the Weſt 
Indies, as at — and moſt other iſlands there; 
and on the main in ſeveral places. Ibis prickly 

ſhrub delights moſt in barren ſandy grounds; and 
they. thrive beſt in places that are near the ſea, eſpe-. 
cially where the ſand is faltiſh. The tree, or ſhrub, 
is three or four feet high, ſpreading forth ſeveral 
- * branches, and on each branch two or three leaves. 

"Theſe leaves (it I may call them fo) are round, as 
hrond every way as the palm of a man's hand, and 
as thick ; their ſubſtance like houſeleek, and fenced 
round with ſtrong prickles above an inch 215 


— 
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The fruit grows at the farther edge of the leaf, it 
is as big as a large plumb, growing ſmall near the 
leaf, and big cowards the top, where it opens like 
a medlar. This fruit at firſt is green like the leaf, 
from whenee it ſprings, with ſmall prickles about 
it; but when tipe it is of a deep red colour. The 
inſide is full of Kall black ſeeds; mixed with à cer- 
tain red pulp like thick ſyrup: it is very pleaſant 
in taſte, cooling, and refreſhing ; but if a man ears 
fifteen or twenty of them they will colour his water,' 
making it look like blood. This I have often ex- 
perienced, yet found no harm by it. | 3 
There ate many ſugar- works in the country, and 
eſtantions or beef- farms; there is alſo a great deal 
of pitch, tar and cordage, made in the country, 


which is the chief of their trade. This town we 


approached without any oppoſition, and found no- 
thing hut empty houſes, beſides ſuch thing as they 
could not, or would not carry away, which were 
chiefly about 500 packs of flour, brought hither 
in the great ſhip that we left at Amapalla, and 
ſome pitch, tar and cordage. Theſe things we 
wanted, and therefore ſent them all on board. Here 
we received one hundred and fifty beeves, promiſed 
by the gentleman that was releaſed coming trom 
Leon; beſides, we viſited the beef farms every day, 
and the ſugar-works, going in ſmall companies of 
twenty or thirty men, and brought away every man 
his load, for we found no horſes, which if we had, 
yet the ways were ſo wet and dirty, that they would 
not have been ſervicable to us. We ſtayed bere 
from the 17th till the 24th day, and then ſome of 
our deſtructive crew ſet fire to the houſes : I Know 
not by whoſe order, but we marched away and left 
them burning; at the breaſt-work we embarked in 
uor canoes, and returned on board our ſhips. 5 
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The 2 fth day captain Davis and tain Swan 
broke. .aff conſortſhips; for captain vis was 
minded to return again on the coaſt of Peru, but 
captain Swan deſired to go farther to the weſtward. 
J had till this time been with captain Davis, but 
now left him, and went on board captain Swan. It 
was not from any. diſlike to my old captain, but to 
get ſome knowledge ot the northern parts of this 
continent of Mexico, and I knew that capeain Swan 
determined to coaſt it as far north as he thought 
convenient, and then paſs over for the Eaſt Indies, 
which was a way very agreeable to my inclination. 
Captain Towaley, with his two barks, was reſolv- 


ed to keep us company; but captain Knight and 


= captain arris followed captain Davis. Ihe 27th 


in the morning. captain Davis with his ſhips 
went out of the harbour, having a freſn land- wind. 
They were in company, captain Davis's ſhip with 
captain Harris in her; captain Davis's bar Nag 
elhip, and captain Knight in his own ſhip, in 
ur lail. Capt. Swan took his laſt farewell of him 
by firing bien guns, and he fired eleven in rerum 
of the civilityp. 
We ſtayed here for. ſometime afterwards to fill 
pur. water, and cut fire wood; but our men, wh 
had been. very healthy till nou, began to fall down 
gpace in fevers; Whether it was the badneſs of the 
Water, or the unhealthineſs of the town was the 
cauſe of it we did not know; but of the two I ra- 
15 believe it was a diftemper we got at Rio Lexa, 


it was reported that they had been viſited with 
K malignant, fever in that town, which had occa- 
Gone many people to abandon it; and although 
this viſitation was over. with chem, yet their houſes 
and goods might {til} retain ſome what of the infec- 
tion, and communicate the ſame. to us. I the ra- 
her believe this, bee e it afterwards raged = 
much, 
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much, not on among vs, but alſo among cap 
tain Davis and jy. men, as he told me himſelf ſince, 
when I met him in er it Himſelf had like to 
have died, as did ſeveral of his and our men. The 
third day of September we turned aſhore all our pri- 
ſoners and pilots, they being unacquainted further 
to the weſt, which was the coaſt we deligned to. vi- 
fit: for the Spaniards, have very little trade by, ſea 
beyond the river Lempa, a little to the north well 
of this place. 

About ten o'clock in the morning, the ſame day, 
we went from hence, ſtcering . 1. being in 
company four fail, as well as they who left us, viz. 
captain Swan and his bark, and captain Townley 

and his bark, and about three eee and forty 


men. 


We met with very bad weaker as we failed a- 


long this coaſt ; ſeldom a day paſt but we had one 
or two violent tornadoes, and with them very fright- 
ful flaſhes of lightning and claps of thunder; I 
never met with the like- before nor ſince. Theſe 
tornadoes commonly came out of the north eaſt, 
the wind did not laſt long, but blew very fierce for 
the time. When the tornadoes were over we had 
the wind at weſt, ſometimes at W. S. W. and 


S. W. and ſometimes to the north of the weſt, as 


far as the N. W. 
We kept at a good diſtance. off ſhore, and far 


no land till the fourteenth day; but then, being in 


120 12 d. 30 m. the volcan of e appeared 
in fight. This is a very high mountain with two 
eks or heads, appearing 1 two ſugar loaves. 
t often belches forth flames of fire and ſmoak from 

TAE the two heads, and this, as the Spaniards 


report, happens chiefly | in tempeſtuous weather. It 


is called ſo from the city Guatimala, which ſtands 


near the foot of it, about eight leagues from the 
ſouth 
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. ſouth ſea, and by report, forty or fifty W 


from the gulf of Matique in the bay of Honduras, 
in the north ſeas. This city is famous for many 
rich commodities that are produced thereabouts 
(ſome almoſt peculiar to this country) and yearly 
ſent into Europe, eſpecially four rich dyes, indico, 
otta or anatta, Liveſter, and cochineal. 
Indico is made of an herb which grows a foot 
and a half or two feet high, full ot ſmall branches, 
full leaves, reſembling theſe which grow on flax, 
but more thick and ſubſtantial. They cut this herb 
or ſhrub, and caſt it into a large ciſtern made in 
the ground for that purpoſe, which is half full of 
water. The indico ſtalk or herb remains in the 
water till all che leaves, and I think the ſkin, rind, 
or bark, rot off and in a manner. diflolve : but if 
any of the leaves ſhould ſtick faſt, they force them 
off by much labour, toſſing and tumbling the maſs. 


in the water till all the pulpy ſubſtance 1 is diflolved. 


Then the ſhrub, or woody part is taken out, and 
the water, which is like ink, being diſturbed, no 
more ſettles, and the indico falls to the bottom of 
the ciſtern like mud. When it is thus ſettled, they 
draw off the water, and take the mud and lay it in 
the ſun to dry, which there becomes hard, as you 
ſee it brought home, | 
Otta, or anatta, is a red fort of dye. 11 is made 
of a red flower that grows on ſhrubs ſeven or eight 
feet high. It is thrown into a ciſtern of water as 
the indico is, but with this difference, that there is 
no ſtalk, nor ſo much as the head of the flower, 
but only the flower itſelf pulled off from the head, 
as you peel roſe leaves from the bud. This remains 
In the water till it rots, and by much jumbling it 
diſſolves to a liquid ſubſtance, like the indico; and 
being ſettled, and the water drawn off, the red 


1 mud 1 is made up into rolls or cakes, and laid into 
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the fun to dry. I never ſaw any made but at a place 

called the Angels in Jamaica, at Sir Thomas Mud- _ 
diford's plantations, about twenty years ſince : but 
was grubbed up while 1 was there, and the ground 
otherwiſe employed. I believe there is none any 
where elſe on Jamaica, and even this probably was 
owing to the Spaniards, when they had that iſland. 
Indico is common enough in Jamaica. I obſerved 
they planted it moſt in ſandy ground; they ſow 
great fields of it, and I think they ſow it every year 
but I never ſaw the ſeeds it bears. Indico is pro- 
duced all over the Weſt Indies, on moſt of the 
Caribbee iſlands, as well as the main; yet no part 
of the main yields ſuch great quantities both of in- 
dico and otta as this country about Guatimala. I 
believe that otra is made now only by the Spaniards, 
for ſince. the deſtraying that at the Angel's planta- 
tion in Jamaica, I have not heard of any improve- 
ment made of this commodity by our countrymen 
any where; and as to Jamaica, [I have ſince been 

informed, that it is wholly left off there, I know 
not what quantities either of indico or otta are made 
at Cuba or Hiſpaniola : but the place moſt uſed by 
our Jamaica ſloops for theſe: things is the iſland 
Porto Rico, where our Jamaica traders uſed to buy 
indico for three rials, and otta for four rials the 
pound, which is but two ſhillings and threepence of 
our money; and yet at the. ſame time otta was 
worth in Jamaica five ſhillings the pound, and in- 
dico three ſhillings and ſixpence the pound; and 
even this alſo paid in goods, by which means alone 
they got fifty or ſixty per cent. Our traders had 
not then found the way of trading with the Spani- 
ards in the bay of Honduras; but captain Coxon 
went thither (as I take it) at the beginning of the 
year 1679, under pretence to cut logwood, and 

went into the gulf of Matique, which is in the bot- 

/ 
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coth of that bay. There he landed with his cahees 

and took 'a whole ftore-houſe full of indico and 
otta in cheſts, piled up in ſeveral parcels, and mark- 
ed with different” marks ready to be ſhiped off on 
board two ſhips that then lay in the road purpoſely 
to take it in; but theſe ſhips could not come at him 


ir being ſhoal- water. He opened ſome of the cheſts 


of indico, and fuppofing the other cheſts to be all 


of the ſame ſpecies, ordered his men to carry them 


away. They immediately ſet to work, and took 
the neareſt at hand; and having carried out one 
they ſeized on another great pile of a different mark 
from the reſt, intending to carry them away next. 
But a Spaniſh gentleman, their priſoner, knowing 
that there was a great deal more than they could 
earry away, defired them to take only ſuch as be- 
Jonged to the merchants, (whoſe marks he under- 
took to ſhew them) and to ſpare ſuch as had the 
fame mark with thoſe in that great pile they were 
then entering upon; becauſe, he ſaid, thoſe cheſts 


' belonged to the ſhip captains, who following the 


feas, as themſelves did, he hoped they would for 
that reaſon rather ſpare their goods than the merch- 


Ants. They conſented to his requeſt : but upon 
their opening the cheſts (which was not before they 


they came to Jamaica, where by connivance they 
were permitted to fell them) they found that the 


Don had been too ſharp for them; the few cheſts 
Which they had taken of the ſame mark with the 
great pile proving to be otta, of greater value by 


far than the other; whereas they might as well 


have loaded the whole ſhip with otra, as with in- 


dico. F ge DI 
Ihe cochineal is an inſect, bred in a ſort of fruit 


much like the prickle pear. The tree or ſhrub 
that bears it is like the prickle pear tree, about five 


feet high, and ſo prickly ; only the leaves are not 
* | quite 
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quite ſo. big, but the fruit is bigger. On the top 
of the fruit there grows a. red flower: This flower, 
when the fruit is ripe; falls down on the top of the 
fruit, which then begins to open, and covers it fo, 
that no rain or dew can wet the inſide. The next 
day, or two days after irs falling down, the flower 
being then foorched away by the heat of the fun, 
the fruit opens as broad as the mouth of a pint pot, 
and the inſide of the fruit is by this time full of 
ſmall red inſets, with curious thin wings. As 
they were-bred here, ſo here they would die for 
want of food, and rot in their huſks, (having by 
this time eaten up their mother fruit) did not the 
Indians, who plant large fieds of theſe trees, when 
once they perceive the fruit open, take care to 
drive them out ; for they ſpread under the branches 
of the tree a large linen cloth, and then with ſticks 
ſhake the branches, and ſo diſturb the poor inletts, 
that they take wing to be. gone, yer hovering till 
over the head of their native tree, the heat of the 
ſun fo diforders them, that they preſently fall down 
dead on the cloth ſpread for that purpoſe, where 
the Indians let them remain two or three days long- 
er, till they are thoroughly dry. When they fly 
up they are red, when they fall down they are 
black; and when firſt they are quite dry they are 
white as the ſheer wherein they lye, though the co- 
lour changes a little after. Theſe yield rhe much 
eſteemed ſcarlet. The cochineal-trees are called by 
the Spaniards toonas : they are planted in the coun- 
try about Guatimala, and about Cheapo and Guax- 
aca, all three in the kingdom of Mexico. The 
ſilveſter is a red grain growing in a fruit much re- 
ſembling the cochineal-fruir z as doth alſo the tree 
that bears it. There firſt ſhoots forth a yellow 
flower, then comes che fruit, which is longer than 
the cochineal - fruit. The fruit being ripe = 

f it 


alſo very wide. The inſide belng full of thele 
ſmall feeds or grains, they fall out with the leaſt 
touch or ſhake. The Indians that gather them hold 
| diſſi under to receive the ſeed, and then ſhake it 
down. Theſe trees grow wild; and eight or ten 
of theſe fruits will yield an ounce of ſeed: but of 
the cochineal-fruirs, three or four will yield an 
ounce of inſects. The filveſter gives a colour al- 
moſt as fair as the cochineal ; and fo like it, as to 
be often miſtaken for it, but it is not near ſo valu- 
able. I often made enquiry how the ſilveſter grows, 
and of the cochineal; but was never fully ſatisfied, 
till I met a Spaniſh gentleman that lived thirty years 
in the Weſt Indies, and ſome years where theſe 
grow; and from him 1 had theſe relations. He 
was a very intelligent perſon, and pretended to be 
well acquainted in the bay of Campeachy ; there- | 
fore I examined him in many particulars concern- 
ing that bay, where I was well acquainted myſelf, 
living there three years. He gave very true and 
pertinent anſwers to all my, demands, fo; that I 
could have no diſtruſt of what he related. 
When we firſt ſaw the mountain of Guatimala; 
we were by judgment twenty-five leagues diſtance 
from it. As we came nearer.the land, ir appeared 
higher and' plainer, yet we ſaw no fire, but a little 
ſmoak proceeding from it. The land by the ſea was 
of a good height, yet but low in compariſon with 
that in the country. The ſea for about eight or ten 
leagues from the ſhore, was full of floating trees, 
or drift wood as it is called, (ot which I have ſeen 
a nes: deal, but no where ſo much as here), and 
mice · tones floating, which probably are thrown 
out of the burning mountains. and waſhed down to 
the ſhore by the rains, which are very violent and 
frequent in this country; and on the ſide of Hon- 
duras it is exceſſively wet. 3 
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The 24th day we were in lat, 14 d. 30 m. north, 
and the weather more ſettled. Then captain Town» 
| ley took with him 105 men in nine canoes, and 
went away to the weſtward, where he intended to 
land, and rummage in the country for ſome re- 
freſnment for our ſick men. we having at this time 
near halt our men ſick, and many were dead, ſince 
we left Rio Lexa, We in the ſhips lay ſtill with 
our topſails furled, and our courſes or lower ſails 
hal'd up this day and the next, that captain Town: 
ley might get the ſtart of us. 
The 26th day we made fail again, coaſting to 
the weſtward, , havipg the wind at north and fair 
weather. We ran along by a tract of very high 
land, which came from the eaſtward, more within 
land than we could fee, after we fell in with it, it 
bore us company for about ten leagues, and ended 
with a pretty gentle deſcent towards the weſt. | 

There we had a perfect view of a pleaſant low 
country, which ſeemed to be rich in paſturage for 
cattle, It was plentitully turniſhed with groves of 
green trees, mixed among the graſſy ſavannahs; 
Here the land was fenced from the fea with high 
ſandy hills, for the waves all along this coaſt run 
high, and beat againſt the ſhore very boiſterouſly, 
making the land wholly unapproachable in boats 
or canoes: So we coaſted ſtill along by this low 
land, eight or nine leagues farther, keeping cloſe 
to the ſhore for fear of miſſing captain  Townley, 
Js lay by in the night, and in the day made ealy 
all. Sante <6, Ret 

The ſecond day of October captain Townley 
came an board, he had coaſted along the ſhore in 
his canoes, ſeeking for an entrance, but found none. 
At laſt, being aut of hopes to find any bay, creek, 
or river, into which he might ſafely enter; he put 
aſhore on a ſandy bay, but overſet all his canoes, 
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he had one man drowned, and ſeveral loſt their 5 
arms, and ſome of them that had not waxed up their 
cartridge or catouche boxes, wet all their powder. 
Captain Townley with much ado got afhore, aud 
- dragged the canoes up dry on the bay; then every 
man fearched his catouche- box, and drew the wet 
pouder oue of his gun, and provided to march in- 
to the country, but finding it full of great creeks 
which they could not ford, they were forced to re- 
turn again to their canoes. In the night they made 
good fires to keep themſelves warm, the next 
morning two hundred Spaniards and Indians fell 
on them, but were immediately repulſed, and 
made greater ſpeed back than they had done for- 
ward. Captain Townley followed them, hut not 
far for fear of his eanoes. Theſe men came from 
Toguantapeque, a town that captain Townley went 
chiefly to ſeeſc, becauſe the Spaniſh books make 
mention of a large river there; hut whether it was 
run away at this time, or rather captain Townley 
and his men were ſhort- -lighted, I know not but 
they could nor find it. 
Upon his return we preſently made fail, coaſting 
ſtill weſtward, having the wind at E. N. E. fair 
weather and a freſh gale. We kepr within two 
mile of the ſhore, ſounding all the way; and found 
at ſix miles diſtance from land nineteen fathom; at 
eight miles diſtance, twenty-one fathom, groſs ſand. 
We ſaw no opening, nor ſign of any place to land 
ar, fo we ſailed about twenty leagues farther, and 
came to a ſmall high iſland called Tangola, where 
there is good anchoring, The iſland is indifferent- 
ly well turniſhed with wood and water, and lieth 
about a league from the ſhore, The main againſt 
the iſland: is pretty high champaign ſavannah land 
the ſea ; bur two or three leagues within land it 
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We coaſted a: league farther and came to Gua 
tulco. This port is in lat. 1 d. 30 m. it is one Gf 
the beſt in all this ki ngdom of Mexico. Near a 
mile from the mouth 7 the harbour, on the enſt 
fide, there is a little iſland cloſe by the ſhore; and 
on the welt ſide of the mouth of the harbour chere 
is 4 great hollow rack, which by the continual 
working of the ſea in and out makes a great noiſe, 
and may be heard a great way. Every ſurge that 


comes in forces the . out of a little hole on its 


top, as out of a pipe, from whence it flies juſt like 
the blowing of a whale; to which the Spaniards 
alſo liken it. They call this rock and ſpout the 
Buffadore ; upon what account I know not. Even 
in the calmeſt ſeaſons the ſea beats in there, making 
the water ſpout. out at the hole, ſo that this is a 
ways a good mark to find the harbour. by. The 
harbour is about three miles deep, and one mile 
broad; it runs in N. W. but the weſt ſide of the 
harbour is beſt to ride in for ſmall ſhips; for there 
you may ride land- locked; whereas any where elſe 
you are open to the S. W. winds, which often blow 
here. There is good clean ground any where, and 
geod gradual ſoundings from ſixteen to ſix fathom; 
11 is 12 with a ſmooth ſandy ſhore, very good 
to land at, and at the bottom of the harbour there 
is a fine brook of freſh water running iato. the ſea. 
Hl formerly ſtood a ſmall Spaniſh town, or vil- 
lage, which was taken by fir Francis Drake; but 
now there is nothing remaining of it, beſides a lit- 
tle chapel ſtanding among the. trees, about two 
hundred paces from the ſea. The land appears in 
ſmall ſhort ridges parallel to the ſhore, and to each 
other; the innermoſt ſtill gradually higher than 
than that nearer the ſhore, and they are all covered 
with very high flouriſhing trees, * it is extraor - 


dinary | 
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dinary pleaſant and delightful to behold at a FY 
doe: 1 have no where ſeen any thing like it. 
At this place captain Swan, who had been very 


Gels came aſhore, Fee all the fick men with him, 
and the furgeon to attend them, Captain Townley 
Again took a company of men with him, and went 


into the country to ſeek for houſes or inhabitants. 
He marched away te the eaſtward, and came to 
the river Cabalita, which is a ſwift river, yet deep, 
near the mouth, and about a league from Guatulco. 


There two of his men ſwam over the river, and 


took three Indians that were placed there as centi · 
nels,” to watch for our coming. Thele could none 
of them ſpeak Spaniſh ; yet our men by ſigns made 


them — that they defired to know it there 


was any town or village near; who by the ſigns 
which they made, 9282 our men to underſtand, that 
they could guide them to a ſettlement; but there 
was no underſtandiug by them, Whether it was a 
Spaniſh or Indian ſettlement, nor how far it was 
thicher. They brought theſe Indians on board with 
them, and the next day, which was the 6th day of 
October, captain Townley with 140 men, of whom 


I was one, went aſhore again, taking one of theſe 


Indians with us for a guide to conduct us to this 
fettlement. Our men that ſtaid on board filled our 
Water, cut wood and mended our fails; and our 
Moſkito men ſtruck three or four turtle every day. 
They: were a ſmall ſort of turtle, and not very ſweet, 
yet very well eſteemed by us all, becauſe we had 


eaten no fleſh a great while. The 8th day we re- 


turned out of the country, having been about four- 


1 teen miles directiy within land before we came to 
any ſettlement. There we found a ſmall Indian 


village, and in it a great W of vinellas dy- 8 
ing in the ſun, | ol 


The vinella is a little cod full of ſmall black 
ſeeds; it is four or five inches long, about the big- 
neſs of the ſtem of a tobacco leaf, and when dried 
much reſembling ir ; fo that our privateers at firſt 
have often thrown them away when they took any, 
wondering why the Spaniards ſhould lay up tobacco 
ſtems. © This cod grows on a ſmall vine, which 
climbs about and ſupports iii by the neighbour- 
ing trees: it firſt bears a yellow flower, from whence 
the cod afterwards proceeds. It is firſt green, but 
when ripe turns yellow, then the Indians (whoſe 
manufacture it is, and who ſell it cheap to the Spa- 
niards) gather it, and lay it in the ſun, which 
makes it ſoft; then it changes to a cheſnut colour. 
They preſs it frequently between their fingers, which 
makes it flat. If the Indians do any thing to them 
beſides, I know not; Uhr I have ſeen the Spaniards | 
ſleek them with oil. 
Theſe vines grow plentifully at Bocca- toro, where 
I have gathered and tried to cure them, but could 
not, which makes me think that the Indians have 
ſome ſecret that I know not of to cure them. I 
have often aſked the Spaniards how they were cured, 
but J never could meet with any could tell me. 
One Mr. Cree alſo, a very curious perſon, who. 
ſpoke Spaniſh well, and had been a privateer all his 
life, and ſeven years a priſoner among the Spani- 
ards at Portobello and Carthagena, yet upon all his 
enquiry could not find any of them that urderſtood 
it. Could we have learned the art of it, ſeveral of 
us would have gone to Bocca-toro yearly, at the 
dry ſeaſon and cured them, and freighted our veſ- 
. fel. ' We there might have had turtle: enough for 
food, «and ſtore of vinellas. Mr. Cree firſt ſhewed 
me thoſe at Bocca-toro. At, or near a townaalſo, 
called Caihooea, in the bay of Campeachy, theſe 
cods are found. «They are commonly ſold for three 
| No. 12. A a | pence 
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- pencea cad among the Spaniards in the Weſt Indies, 
and are ſold by the druggiſt, for they are much 

uſed among chocolate to perfume it. Some will 

uſe them among tobacco, for it gives a delicate ſcent. 

I never heard — any vinellas but here in this coun- 

try, about Caihooca, and at Bocca-toro. 

The Indians of this village could ſpeak but little 
Spaniſh. They ſcaled to be a poor innocent peo- 
ple ; and by them we underſtood, that here are 
very few Spaniards in theſe parts; yet all the Indi- 
ans hereabout are under them. The land from the 


ſea to their houſes is black earth, mix'd with ſome 
Kones and rocks; all the way full of very high 
Nees. 


The tenth day we ſent four canoes to the meſt- 
ward, who were ordered to lie for us at port Angels, 
here we were. in hopes that by ſome means or 
other they might get priſoners, who might give us 
a better account of the country than at — 9 we 
| Could have, and we followed 5 with our ſhips, 
all our men being now pretty well recovered of the 
fever which had raged amongſt us ever ſioce we de- 
8 from Rio Lexa. 
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They fit out from Guaiulco and coaſt along to Acapul- 
co, touching at the ſeveral places on the coaſt; from 
+ whence they keep along the coaſt to Cape Corientes, 
thence to the Ihe Chameths and the gulf 4 Cali or- 
; nia, and return to e e rN 


T was the 12th of October, 1685, jp we 
failed our of the harbour of Guatulco with aur 
— The land here lies along weſt, and a little 
ſoutherly for about twenty or thirty leagues, and 


3 winds , ar | * at W. S. Iv. ſome- 
„ . times 
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times at S. W. che land winds at N. We had now 
fair weather, and but little wind. We coaſted along 
to the weſtward, keeping as near the ſhore as we 
could for the benefit of the land winds, for the ſea 
winds were right againſt us; and we found a curs 
tent ſerting to the eaſtward which kept us back, and 
obliged us to anchor at the iſland Sacrificio, which 
is a ſmall green ifland about Hf a mile long. Id 
hes about a league to the weſt of Guatulco, and 
about half a mile from the main. There ſeems to 
be a fine bay to the weſt of the iſland; but it is 
full of rocks. The beſt riding is between the ifland 
and the main; there you will have five or ſix fathom 
water. Here runs a pretty ftrong tide; the cn 
riſes and falls five or ſix feet up and down. 
The 18th day we ſailed from hence, coaſting to 
the weſtward after our canoes. We kept near the 
more, which was all ſandy bays ; the country pret- 
ty high and woody, and a great ſea tumbling in 
the ſhore. The 22d day two of our canoes , 
came on board, and told us they had been a great 
way to the weſtward, but could not find port An- 
gels. They had attempted to land the day before, 
at a place where they ſaw a great many bulls and 
cows feeding, in hopes to get ſome of them, but 
the ſea run ſo high, that they overſet both canoes, 
wet all their arms, loft four guns and had one man 
drowned, and with much ado got off again. They 
could give no account of the other two canoes, for 
they loſt company the firſt night they went _ 
Guatulco we had not ſeen them ſince. 

We were now. abreaſt of port Angels, tho' our 
men in the canoes did not know it; therefore we 
went in and anchored there. This is a broad open 
bay, with two or three rocks at the welt fide. Fees 
is good anchoriug all over the bay, in thirty, wen- 
| = or twelve fathom os but you mult ride 0» 

a 2 | 
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pen to all winds, except the land winds, till you 
come into twelve or thirteen fathom. water; then 


you are ſheltered from the W. S. W. which are 


the common trade winds. The tide riſes here about 
five feet, the flood ſets to the N. E. and the ebb to 
the S. W. The landing in this bay is bad: the place 
of landing is cloſe by the weſt fide, behind a few 
rocks; here always goes a great ſwell. The Spa- 
niards compare this harbour for goodneſs to Gua- 
tulco, but there is a great difference between them; 
for Guatulco is almoſt land- locked, and this an o- 
n road, and no one would eaſily know it by their 
character of it, but by its marks and its latitude, 
which. is 15 d. north. For this reaſon our canoes, 
which were ſent from Guatulco and ordered to 
tarry here for us, did not know it, (not thinking 
this to be that fine harbour) and therefore went 
farther; two of them as I ſaid before returned 
again, but the other two were not yet come to 
us. The land that bounds this harbour is pret- 
ty high, the earth ſandy and yellow, in ſome places 
red; it is partly wood- land, partly ſavannahs. The 
trees in the woods are large and tall, and the ſavan - 
nahs are plentifully ftored with very kindly graſs. 
Two leagues to the eaſt of this place is a beef lun, 
belonging to Don Diega de la Roſa. 8 
The 23d day we landed about one hundred men 
and marched thither, where we found plenty of fat 
bulls and cows, feeding in the ſavannahs, and in 
the houſe good ſtore of ſalt and maize, ſome hogs, 
and cocks and hens; but the owners or overſeers 
were gone. We lay here two or three day feaſting 
on freſh proviſion, but could not contrive to carry 
any quantity on boatd, becauſe the way was ſo long, 
and our men but weak, and a great wide river to 
ford: therefore we returned again from thence the 
van Ws and brought * one a little beef 4 
2204 4 | por 
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| pork for the men that ſtaid on board. The two 
nights that we ſtaid aſhore at this place, we heard 

eat droves of jackalls, as we ſuppoſed them to 
bs barking all night long, not far from us. None 
of us ſaw theſe, but I do verily believe they were 
jackalls, tho' I never ſaw thoſe creatures in Ame- 
rica, nor here any but at this time. We could not 
think that there were leſs than thirty or forty in a 
company. We got on board in the evening, but 
did not yet hear any news of our twe candes. 

The 27th day in the morning we failed from 
hence, with the land wind at N. by W. The ſea 
wind came about noon at W.S.W. and in the even- 
ing we anchored in ſixteen fathom water, by a ſmall 


rocky iſland, which lies about half a mile from the 


main, and fix leagues weſtward from port Angels. 
The Spaniards give no account of this ifland in 
their pilot book. The 28th day we failed again 


with the land-wind : in the afternoon the breeze 


blew hard, and we ſprung our main topmaſt. This 
coaſt is full of ſmall hills and valleys, and a great 
ſea falls in upon the ſhore. In the night we met 
with our other two canoes that went from us at 
Guatulco; they had been as far as Acapuleo to 
ſeek Port Angels. Coming back from thence they 
went into a river to get water and were encountered 
by 150 Spaniards, yet they filled their water in 
ſpight of them, hut had one man ſhot through the 
thigh. Afterwards they went into a lagune, or lake 
of ſalt water, where they found much dried fiſh, 
and brought ſome on board. We being now &- 
breaſt of that place, ſent in a canoe mann'd with 
twelve men for more fiſh. ' The mouth of this la- 
gune is not piſtol-ſhot wide, and on both ſides are 
pretty high rocks, ſo conveniently placed by nature, 
that many men may abſcond behind, and within 
the rocks the lagune opens wide on both ſides. The 
4 Aa 3 Spaniards 
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- Spaniards being alarmed by our two- canoes that had 
been there two or three days before, came armed ta 
this place to ſecure their fiſh, and ſeeing our canoe, 
coming, they lay ſnug behind the rocks, and ſuf- 
ſered the canoe to paſs in, then they fired their vol- 
ley, and wounded. five of our men. Our people 
were 4 little ſurprized at this ſudden adventure, yet 
fired their guns, and. rowed farther into the lagune, 
lor they durſt not venture to come out again thro? 
the narrow entrance, which was near 2 quarter of a 
mile in length. Therefore they rowed into the mid- 
dle of the Jagune, where they lay out of gun-ſhot, 
and looked about to ſee it there was not another 
paſſage to get out at, broader than that by which 
they . but could ſee none. So they lay ſtill 
two days and three nights, in hopes that we ſhould 
come to ſeek them; but we lay off at ſea, about 
three leagues diſtant, waiting for their return, ſup- 
poſing by their long abſence that they had made 
ſome greater diſcovery, and were gone farther than 
the fiſh- range, becauſe it is uſual with privateers 
when they enter upon ſuch. deſigns, to ſearch far- 
ther than they propoſed, if they met any encou- 
ragement. But captain Townley and his bark be- 
ing nearer the ſhore, heard ſome guns fired in the 
lagune. So he mann'd his canoe and went tc= 
wards the ſhore, and beating the Spaniards away 
| from the rocks, made a free paſlage for our men to 
come out of their pound, where elſe they mult have 
been ſtarved or whores on the head by the Spani- 
ards. They came on board their ſhips again the 
giſt of October. This lagune is about the lat. of 
16 d. deg. 40 min. north, 
From hence we made ſail again, coaſting to the 
weſtward, having fair weather and a current — 
ta the weſt. The ſecond day of November we p 
a by a roc, called * ieee ea 
N trols 8. 
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trols, The land hereabout is of an indifferent 
height, and woody, and: more within the country 
mountainous. Here are ſeven or eight white cliffs 
by the ſea, which are very remarkable, becauſe there 
are none ſo white, and ſo thick together on all the 
coaſt. They are five or ſix miles to the weſt of the, 
Algatroſs rock. There is a dangerous: ſhoal lies 
S. by W. from theſe cliffs, four or five miles off. at 
ſea, TWO leagues to the weſt of theſe cliffs there 
is a pretty large river, which forms a ſmall ifland at 
its mouth. The channel on the eaſt ſide is but 
ſhoak and ſandy, but the weſt: channel is deep. 
enough for canoes to enter. On the banks of this! - 
channel the Spaniards have made a breaſtwork,. tor 
hinder an enemy from landing, or filling water. 
The zd day we anchored abreaſt of this river, in 
fourteen fathom water, about a mile and a half off 
ſhore, The next morning we mann'd our: canoes, 
and went aſhore to the breaſtwork with little re- 
ſiſtance, altho' there were about 200 men to keep 
us off. They fired about twenty or thirty guns at! 
us, bur ſeeing we were reſolved to land, they quit- 
ted the place. One chief reaſon; why the Spaniards: 
are ſo frequently routed by us, altho” many times 
much our ſuperiors in numbers, and in many places. 
fortified with breaſtworks is, their want of ſmalb 
fire · arms, for they have but few on all the ſea coaſts; 
unleſs near their larger garriſons. Here we found 
a great deal of ſalt, brought hither, as I judge, toi 
ſalt fiſh which they take in the lagunes. The fili 
F obſerved: here moſtly, were what we call ſnooks, 
neither a ſea-fiſlv nor freſh water-fiſh, hut very nu. 
merous in theſe ſalt lakes. This fiſn is about a foot 
long, round, and as thick as the ſmall of a man's 
leg, with a pretty long head: it hath ſcales of a 
whitiſh colour, and is good meat! How the Spa- 
niards-take: them IL know not, fon wo never: found 
. | A a4 any 
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any nets, hooks, or lines, neither yet any bark, 
boat, or canoe among them on all this coaſt, except 
the ſhip I ſhall mention at Acapulco. Fc 
We marched two or three leagues into the coun- 
try, and met with but one houſe, where we took a 
Mulatta priſoner, who informed us of a ſhip that 
was lately arrived at Acapulco; ſne came from Li- 
ma. Captain Townley wanting a good ſhip thought 
now. he had an opportunity of getting one, it he 
could perſuade his men to venture with him, into 
the harbour of Acapulco, and fetch this ſhip out. 
Therefore he immediately propoſed it, and found 
not only all his own men willing to aſſiſt him, but 
many of captain; Swan's men alſo. Captain Swan 
oppoſed it, becauſe proviſion being ſcarce with us, 
he thought our time might be much better employ- 
ed in firſt providing ourſelves with food, and here 
was plenty of matze in the river where we now 
were, as we were informed by the ' ſame priſoner, 
who offered to conduct us to the place where it was, 
But neither the preſent neceſſity, nor captain Swan's 
perſuaſion availed any thing, no nor yet their own 
intereſt; for the great deſign we had then in hand, 
was to lie and wait for a rich ſhip which comes ta 
Acapulco every year richly laden from the Phillip- 
pine iſlands. But it was neceſſary we ſhould be well 
ſtored with proviſions, to enable us to cruize about, 
and wait the time of her coming. However Town- 
ley's party prevailing, we only fill'd our water here, 
and made ready to be gone. So the fifth day in 
the atternoon we ſailed again, coaſting to the weſt- 
ward towards Acapulco. The th day in the after- 
noon, being about twelve leagues from the ſhore, 
we ſaw the high land of Acapulco, which is ver 
remarkable: for there is a round hill ſtanding be- 
tween other two hills; the weſtermoſt of which is 
the biggeſt and higheſt, and hath two billocks like 
W 8 
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two paps on its top; the eaſtermoſt hill is higher 
and ſharper than the middlemoſt. From the mid- 
dle hill the land declines toward the ſea, ending in 
a high round point. There is no lanci ſhaped like 
this on all the coaſt. In the evening captain Town- 
ley went away from the thip with 140 men in twelve 
canoes, to try to get the Lima 4 out of . 
f Barbour. | 
Acapulco is a pretty large town 17 degrees north | 
of the equator. It is the ſea-port for the city of 
Mexico, on the weſt ſide of the continent, as Ia 
Vera Cruz, or St. John d'Ulloa in the bay of Nova 
 Hiſpania, is on the north ſide. This town is the 
only place of trade on all this coaſt; for there is 
little or no traffic by ſea on all the N. W. part of 
this vaſt kingdom, here being, as I have ſaid nei- 
ther boats, barks-nar ſhips, that I could ever ſee, 
ynleſs only what come hither from other parts, and 
ſome boats near the S. E. end of California, as I 
gueſs by the intercourſe berween that and the _— 
tor pearl-fiſhing. | 
Ihe ſhips that trade hither are only three, two 
that conſtantly go once a year between this and Ma- 
nila, in Luconia, one of the Phillipine iſlands, and 
one ſhip more every year to and from Lima. This 
from Lima commonly arrives a little before Chriſt- 
mas; ſhe brings them quick: ſilver, cocoa, and 
pieces of eight. Here ſhe ſtays till the Manila ſhips 
arrive, and then takes in a cargo of ſpices, ſilks, 
callicqes, and muſlins, and other Eaſt India com- 
modities for the uſe of Peru, and then returns to 
Lima. This is but a ſmall veſſel of twenty guns, 
but the two Manila ſhips are each ſaid to be above 
1000 tons, Theſe make their voyages alternately, 


ſo that one or the other of them is always at the © 
Manillas. When either of them ſets out from A- 


gapulco, it is at the latter end of March, or the 
. "RY 
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_ beginting of April; ſhe always touches to refreſn 
at Guam, one of the Ladrone iſlands, in about 
ſixty days ſpace after ſhe: ſets out. There ſhe ſtays. 
but two or three days, and then proſecutes her voy- 
age to Manila, where ſhe commonly arrives ſome- 
time im June. By that time the other is ready to 
fail from thence, laden with Eaſt India commodi- 
ties. She ſtretches away to the north as far as 36, 
at ſometimes, into: 40 degrees of north lat. before 
ſhe gets a wind to ſtand over to the American ſhore. 
She falls in firft with the coaſt of California, and 
then: coaſts, along the ſhore to the ſouth again, and 
never miſſes a wind to bring her away from thence 
to Acapulco. When ſhe gets the length of cape 
St. Lucas, which is the ſouthermoſt point of Cali - 
fornia, ſhe ſtretches over to cape Corientes, which 
is in about the 20th degree of north latitude; from 
thence ſhe coaſts along till ſhe comes to Sallagua, 
and: there ſhe ſets aſhore paſſengers, that are bound 
to the city of Mexico; from thence: ſhe makes her 
beſt way coaſting ſtill along ſhore, till ſhe: arrives 
at Acapulco, which is commonly about Chriſtmas, 
never' more than ei _ or ten days before or after. 
Upon the return his ſhip to Manila, the other, 
which ſtays there till her arrival, takes her turn 
back to Acapulco. Sir John Narborough there- 
fore was impoſed on by the Spaniards,. who told him 
that there were eight fail or more that uſed this 
trade. 
I  Fhe port of Acapulco is very . 
the reception of ſhips, and ſo en that ſome hun- 
dredg may ſafely ride there without damaging: each 
17. There is a finall low iſland croſſing the 
4 the harbour; it is about a mile and: x half 
Jong. and half a mile broad, firetching eaſt and 


% As weſt. It leaves. a good. wider. deep-channel: at cach 
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taking the advantage of the wiads, they muſt en- 
tex with the ſea-wind, and go out with the land- 
wind, for. theſe winds- ſeldom or never fail to ſue- 
ceed each other alternately in their proper ſeaſons. 
of the day on night. The weſtermoſt channel ia 
the narroweſt, but ſa deep, there is no anchoring, 
and the Manila ſhips paſs in that way, but the ſhips 
from Lima enter on the S. W. channel. The har- 
baur runs in north abaus three miles, then growing 
very narrow, it turns ſhort about to the weſt, and 
runs abqu a mile farther, where it ends. The 
town ſtands on the N. W. fide; at the mouth of 


this narrow paſſage, cloſe by the ſea, and at the 
end of the tawn there is a platform with a great - 


many guns, Oppoſite to the town on the eaſt fide 


ſtands a high ſtrong caſtle, faid to have forty guns 


af a very great bare. Ships commonly ride nean 
the bottom of the harbour, under the command 
both of the caſtle and platform. + 
Captain Townley, who, as I ſaid before, with 
140 men, left our ſhips on a deſign to fetch the 
Lima ſhip out of the harbour, had not rowed above 
three of four leagues before the voyage was like to 
end with all their lives; for on a ſudden they were 
encountered with a. violent- rornado from the ſhore, 
which had like to bave foundered all the canoes z 


but they eſcaped that danger, and the ſecond night 
got ſafe into Port Marquis, which is a very good 


harbour, a league to the eaſt of Acapulco harbour. 
Here they ſtaid all the next day to dry themſelves, 
their cloths, their arms and ammunition, and the 


next night they rowed ſoftly into the Acapulco har- 
dour; and becauſe they would not be heard, they 


halled in their oars, and paddled as ſoftly as if they 
had been ſeeking manatee. They paddled cloſe to 
the caſtle, then ſtruck over to the town, and found 
the ſhi P riding between the breaſt · work and the 1 
BVV | With 
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within about 'one hundred yards of each. When 
they had well viewed her, and conſidered the dan- 
ger of the deſign, they thought it not poſſible to 
accompliſh it; therefore they paddled ſoftly back 
again, till they were out of command of the forts, 
and then went to land, and fell in among a com- 
pany of Spaniſh ſoldiers (for the Spaniards having 
feen them the day before, had ſet guards along the 
coaſt) who immediately fired at them, but did them 
no damage, only made them retire farther from the 
ſhore. They lay afterwards at the mouth of the 
harbour till it was day, to take a view of the town 
and caſtle, and then returned on board again, be- 
ing tired, hungry, and ſorry for their diſappoint» 
ment. | | | s 
The 11th day we made fail again further on to 
the weſtward, with the land-wind, which is com- 
monly at N. E. but the ſea-winds are at S. W. We 
paſſed by a long ſandy bay of above twenty leagues. 
All the way along it the ſea falls with ſuch force 
on the ſhore, that it is impoſſible to come near it 
with boat or canoe, yet it is good clean ground, and 
anchoring a mile or two from the ſhore. The 
land by the ſea is low, and indifferent fertile, pro- 
ducing many ſorts of trees, eſpecially the ſpreading 
palm, which grows in ſpots from one end of the 
bay to the other. IA | © 
The palm-tree is as big as an ordinary aſh, grow- 
ing about twenty or thirty feet high. The body is 
clear from boughs or branches, till juſt at the head, 
there it ſpreads forth many large green branches, 
not much unlike the cabbage-tree before deſcribed, 
Theſe branches alſo grow in many places (as in Ja- 
maica, Darien, the bay of Campeachy, &c.) from 
a ſtump not above a foot or two high; which is not 
the remains of a tree cut down, for none of theſe 
| fort of trees will ever grow again when they have 
| 555 nee 
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once loſt their head; but are a ſort of dwarf- palm, 
and the branches which grow from the ſtump, are 
not ſo large as thoſe that grow on the great tree. 
Theſe ſmaller branches are uſed both in the Eaſt 
and Weſt Indies for thatching houſes; they are ve- 
ry laſting and ſervicable, much ſurpaſſing the pal- 
meto. For this thatch, if well laid on, willl en- 
dure five or fix years; and this is called by the Spa- 
niards the palmeto royal. The Engliſh at Jamaica 
give it the ſame name. Whether this be the ſame 
which they in Guinea get the palm wine from I 
know not; but I know that it is like this. 
The land in the country is full of ſmall peeked 
barren hills, making as many little valleys, which 
appear flouriſhing and green. At the weſt end of 
this bay is the hill of Petaplan, in lat. 17 d. 30 m. 
north. This is a. round point ſtretching out into 
the ſea, and ar a diſtance ſeems to be an iſland. A 
little to the weſt of this hill are ſeveral round rocks, 
which we left without us, ſteering in between them 
and the round point, where we had eleven fathom 
water. We came to an anchor on the north weſt 
fide of the hill, and went aſhore about one hundred 
and ſeventy men of us, and marched into the coun- 
try twelve or fourteen miles. There we came to a 
poor Indian village that did not afford us a meal of 
victuals. The people all fled, only a Mulatta wo- 
man, and three or four ſmall children, who 
were taken and brought on board. She told us 
that a carrier (one who drives a caravan of mules) 
was going to Acapulco laden with flour and other 
goods, but ſtopped in the road for fear of us, a lit- 
tle to the weſt of this village, (for he had heard of 
our being on this coaſt) and ſne thought he ſtill re- 
mained there; and therefore it was we kept the wo- 
man to be our guide to carry us to that place. bi 
Fer _ this 


uu” 
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mis place where we now lay our Moſkitomen ſtruck 
Fore 1mall turtle, and many ſmall jew-fiſh. 

. The jew-fiſh is a very good fiſn, and I judge fo 
ralled by the Engliſh, becauſe it hath many icales 
and fins, therefore a clean' fiſh according to the Le- 
vitical law, and the Jews at Jamaica buy them, and 
eat them very freely. It is a very large Gth, ſhaped 
much like a cod, but a great deal bigger; one 
will weigh three, four, or five hundred weight. It 
hath a large head, with great fins and ſcales, as 
big as an half crown, anſwerable to the bigneis of 
his body. It is very ſweet meat, and commonhy 
Fat. This fſh lives among rocks; there are iplen- 
ty of them in the Weſt Indies about Jamaica, and 
the coaſt of Caraccas, but chiefly in theſe ſeas, eſpe· 
cially more weſtward. _ | 2 | 

We went from hence with our ſhips the 18th 
May, and ſteered weft about two leagues farther, to 
a place called Chequetan. A mile and a half from 
the ſhore there is a {mall key, and within it is a ve 
17 harbour where ſhips may careen; there is 
alſo a tmall river of freſh water, and wood enough. 


be fourteenth day in the morning we went 


with ninty- five men in fix canoes to feek for the 
carrier, taking the Mulatto woman for our guide, 
but captain Townley would not go with us. Be- 
fore day we landed ata place called Eftapa, a league 
to the weſt of Chequeran. The woman was well 

acquainted here, having been oſten at this place for 
muſcles, as ſhe told us, for here are great plenty 
of them: they ſeem in all reſpects like our Engliſh 
muſcles. She carried us through the pathleſs wood 


by the dide of a river, for about a league; then we 


came into a ſavannah full of bulls and cows, and 
here the carrier was lying at the eſtantion-houſe 
with his mules, not having dared to advance all 


this while, as not knowing where we lay; ſo his 
e own 
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own fear made him, his mules, and all his goods, 
become a prey to us. He had forty packs of flour, 
ſome chocolate, a great many {mall cheeſes, and 
abundance. of earthen ware. The eatables we 
brought away, but the earthen veſſels we had no 
occaſion for, and therefore left them. The mules 
were about fixty, we brought our prize with them 
to 2 ſhore, and ſo turned them away. Here we 
alſo killed ſome cows, and brought with us to our 
canoes. In the afternoon our ſhips came to an an- 
chor half a mile from the place where we landed, 
and then we went on board. Captain Townley ſee- 
ing our good ſucceſs, went aſhore with his men tao 
kill ſome cows, for here were no inhabitants near 
to oppoſe us. The land is very woody, of a good 
fertile ſoil, watered with many {mall rivers; yet it 
hath but few inhabitants near the fea. Captain 
Townley killed eighteen beefs, and after he came 
on board, our men, contrary to captain Swan's in- 
clination, gave captain Townley part of the flour 
which we took aſhore. Afterwards we gave the 
woman ſome cloths for her and her children, and 
put her and two of them aſhore z but one of them, 
a very pretty boy, about ſeven or eight years old. 
captain Swan kept. The woman cried, and beg- 
ged hard to have him, but captain Swan would not, 
but promiſed to make much of him, and was as 
good as his word. He proved afterwards a very 
fine boy for wit, courage and dexterity; I have often 
wondered at his expreſſions and actions. 
The 21ſt day in the evening, we ſailed hence 
with the land- wind. The land-winds on this part 
of the coaſt are at north, and the ſea-winds at V. 
S. W. We had fair weather, and coaſted along to 
the weſtward. The land is high, and full of rag 
Fa hills; and welt from theſe ragged hills, the 
= makes many * 2 fruitful valleys a- 
mong 
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mong the mountains. The 25th day we were a- 
breſt of a very remarkable hill, which towring 
above the reſt of its fellows, is divided in the top, 
and makes two ſmall parts. It is in lat. 18 d. 8 m. 
north. The Spaniards make mention of a town 
called Thelupan near this hill, which we would 
have viſited if we could have found the way to it. 
The 26th day, captain Swan and captain Townley, 
with 200 men, of whom I was one, went in our 
Canoes to ſeek for the city of Colima, a rich place 
by report, but how far within land I could never 
learn; for as I ſaid before, here is no trade by fea, 
and therefore we could never get guides to inform 
us or conduct us to any town, bur one or two on 
this coaſt ; and there is never a town that lieth open 
to the ſea but Acapulco, therefore our ſearch was 
commonly fruitleſs, for we rowed above twenty 
leagues along ſhore, and found it a very bad coaſt 
to land: we ſaw no houſe, nor ſign of inhabitants, 
allbugh we paſſed by a fine valley, called the val- 
of Maguella ;z only at two places, the one at 
our firſt ſerring out on this expedition, and the o- 
ther at the end of it, we ſaw a horſeman ſet, as we 
ſuppoſed, as a centinel to watch us. At both places 
we landed with difficulty, and at each place we fol- 
lowed the track of the horſe on the ſandy bay, but 
- Where they entered the woods, we Joſt the track, 
and although we diligently ſearched for it, yet we 
could not find it, and were perfectly at a loſs to find 
out the houſes or town they came from The 28th 
day, being tired and hopeleſs to find any town, we 
went on board our ſhips, that were now come abreaſt 
ot the place where we were; for always when we leave 
our ſhips, we either order a certain place of meeting 
or elſe leave them a ſign to know where we are, by 


5 making one or more great ſmoaks; yet we had all 


"ee to ne been ruined by ſuch a * as this 1 10 a 
Or- 


* 
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mer” voyage, -under captain Sharp, when we made 


that unfortunate attempt upon Arica, which is men- 


tioned in the hiſtory of the Buccaneers. For upon 
the routing our men, and taking ſeveral of them, 


ſome of thoſe ſo taken told the Spaniards, that it was 
agreed between them and their companions on board, 


to make two great ſmoaks at a diſtance from each o- 


ther, as ſoon as the town ſhould be taken, as a 
ſignal to the ſhip, that it might ſafely enter the 
harbour. The Spaniards made theſe ſmoaks pre- 


ſently: I was then among thoſe who ſtayed on 


board, and whether the ſignal was not exactly 
made, or ſome other diſcouragement happened, I 
remember not; but we forhore going in, till we 


ſaw our ſcattered crew coming off in their canoes. 
Had we entered the port upon the falſe ſignal, we 
muſt have been taken or ſunk, for we muſt have 
paſſed cloſe by the fort, and could have had no 
wind to bring us out, till the land wind ſhould riſe 
in the night SPC CR OE TP "up 


But to our preſent voyage: After we came on 
board, we ſaw the volcano of Colima. This is 4 


very high mountain, in about 18 d. 36 m. north, 


ſtanding five or fix leagues from the ſea, in the 
midſt of a pleaſant valley. It appears with two 
ſharp peeks, from each of which always iſſue flames 


of fire or ſmoak. The valley in which this voleano 
ſtands is called the Valley of Colima, from the 
town itſelf, which ſtands not far from the volcano. 
The town is faid to be great and rich, the chief of 
all its neighbourhood ; and the valley in which it 
is feated, by the relation which the Spaniards give 


of it, is the ' moſt pleaſant and fruitful valley in all 
the kingdom of Mexico. This valley is about ten 
or twelve leagues wide near the ſea, where it makes 
a ſmall bay, but how far the vale runs into the 
country I know not. It is ſaid to be full of co 
A '- - © - "Wy gardens, 
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<=Bardens,. fields of corn, wheat, and plantain-walks. 
The neighbouring ſea is bounded. with a ſandy 
fore; but there is. np going aſhore for the violence 
ef the waves. The land within it is low all alo 
and woody for about two leagues from the eaſt fide 
at the — of the woods there is a deep river runs 
/ ut into the ſea: but it hath ſuch a great bar, or 
+ ſandy ſboal, that when we were hete no boat or 
canoe could poſlibly. 2 the ſea running ſo high 
upon the bar; otherwiſe, [ judge, we ſhould have 
made ſome farther. diſcovery. i into this pleaſant val: 0 
boy. On the; weſt ſide of the river the ſavar 
land ins, and runs to. the other fide of the val- 
le We had but little wind when we came on 
3 dae we lay off this dan that afternoon 
and the night enſuing... 
Tha agth day our captains, vent 9 1 from our 
Ape with 200 men, intending at he ůrſt conve- 
855 to, land and pres nw for a path.: 
the Spaniſh books make mention of two or 


Per eat toume hereabquts, 9 one called 
; is 


Sallagua, to che welt, of — Our canoes 
% near the ſhore as — could; but 


wed along 
| he ſea went ſo high that they could not land. A- 
Hout ten or..eleyen+ o clock, two horſemen came 
Vea the ſhore, and one of them took a bottle out 
| _ 3 pe ank. to our men; 000 he 
r men ſnatched up his gun, 


t flow. haſte; therefore 
| themſelves, and. ſwam ar 


th 5 


52 bane they obs in their hands wherewi 
TEAS offend, bim. The by = 


— 
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day our men came all on board again, for they | 
could not find any place to land in. 

The firſt day of December we. paſſed by the he port 
of Sallagua. This port is in lat 18 d. 5 It 
is only a pretty deep bay, divided in be middle 
with a rocky point, which makes, as it were, two 
harbours. Ships may ride ſecurely. in either, but 
the weſt harbour is the beſt: there is good anchor- 
ing any where in ten or twelye fathom, and a brock 
of freſh water runs into the ſea. Here we ſaw a 
great new thatched houſe, and a great many Spa- 
niards both horſe and foot, with drums beating, and 
colours flying, in defiance of us as we thought, 
We took no notice of them till the next morning, 
and then we landed about 200 men to try their 
courage, but they preſently withdrew. The foot 
never ſtayed to exchange one ſhot, but the horſe- 
men ſtayed till two or three were knocked down, 
and then they drew off, our men purſuing them: 
At laſt two of our men took two horſes that had 
loſt their riders, and mounting them, rode after 
the Spaniards full drive till they came among them, 
thinking to have taken a priſoner for intelligence, 
but had like. to have been taken ves; for 
four Spaniards ſurrounded them, after they had 


diſcharged their piſtols, and unhorſed them and 


if ſome. of our beſt foormen had not come to their 
reſcue, they muſt have yielded, or have been kil- | 
led. They were both cut in two or three places, 
but their wounds were not mortal. The four Spa- 
niards got away before our men ; could hurt them, 
and mounting their horſes ſpeede ir con 
ſorts, who were marched. away into the country. 
Our men finding à broad road leading into-the 
cbuntry, followed it about four leagues in a ary 

ſtaney country, full of ſhort woods, but finding 
ſign of inhabitants they returned again. In their 
B b 2 war 
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way back they took two mulattos, who were not 
able to march as faſt as their conſorts, therefore 
they had ſkulked in the woods, and by that means 
thought to have eſcaped our men. "Theſe priſoners 
informed us, that this great road led to a great city 
called Oarrha, from whence many of thoſe horſe- 
men before ſpoken of came: that this city was di- 
ſtant from hence as far as a horſe will go in four 
days, and that there is no place of conſequence 
nearer; that the country is very poor, and thinly 
inhabited. They ſaid alſo, that theſe men came to 
aſſiſt the Phillippine ſhips that was every day ex- 
pected here, to put aſhore paſſengers for Mexico. 
The Spaniſh. pilot- books mention à town alſo rd. 
Sallagua hereabouts, but we could not find it, nor 
win: any thing of it by our priſoners... —= 
WMe now intended to cruize off of cape | Coriens 
— 1 to wait for the Phillippine hi: 80 the 6th 
day of December we ſet 5 coaſting to the weſt - 
wards, — cape Corientes. We had fair wea- 
ther, and but little wind; the ſea breezes at N. W. 
and the land- wind at N. The land is of an indif- 
ferent. height, full of ragged points, which at a 
diſtance like iſlands; the country is very 
woody, but the trees are not high, nor very big. 
lere I was taken ſick. of a fever and ague that 
| afterwards turned to a dropſy, which I laboured 
under a long time after; and many of our men died 
of this diſtemper, though our ſurgeons uſed their 
greateſt {kill to preſerve their lives. The dropſy is 
A general diſtemper on this coaſt, and the natives 


hb, Hay, that the beſt-remedy they can find for it is the 


| tone. or cod of an allegator (of which they have 
four, one near each leg, within the fleſh) pulve- 
ized and drunk in water: this receipt we alſo 


e ee e e e 


9 


I would have tried it, but we found no allegators 
here, though there are ſeverlll. 
FThere are many good harbours between Sallagua 
and cape corientes; but we paſſed by them all. As 
we drew near the cape, the land by the ſea appear- 
ed of an indifferent height, full of white cliffs, but 
in the country the land is high and barren, and full 
of ſharp peeked hills, unpleaſant to the ſight. To 
the weſt of this ragged land is a chain of mountains 
running parallel with the ſhore; they end on the 
_ welt with a gentle deſcent, but on the eaſt fide they 
keep their height, ending with a high ſteep moun- 
tain, which hath three ſmall ſharp peeked tops, 
ſomewhat reſembling a crown ; and therefore called 
by the Spaniards, Coronada, the Crown Land. 
The 11d day we were fair in ſight of cape Cori- 
entes; it bore N. by W. and the Crown Land N. 
The cape is of an indifferent height with ſteep rocks 
to the ſea. It is flat and even on the top, covered 
with woods. The land in the country is high and 
doubled. This cape lies in 20 d. 28 m. north. 1 
find its longitude from Teneriff to be 230 d 56 m. 
but I keep my longitude weſtward, according to 
our courſe, and according to this reckoning, I find 


tit is from the Lizard in England 121 d. 41 m. fo 


that the difference of time is eight hours, and al- 
mot in min 8 
Here we had reſolved to cruize for the Phillip- 
pine e e ſhe always makes this cape in her 
voyage homeward, We were (as I have ſaid) four 
| ſhips in company; captain Swan, and his tender; 
captain Townley, and his tender, It was ſo or- 
dered, that captain Swan ſhould lie eight or ten 
leagues off ſhore, and the reſt about a league di- 
ſtant each from the other, between him and the 
cape, that ſo we might not miſs the Phillippine 
ſhip; but we wanted proviſion, and therefore 2 
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ſent captain Townley's bark, with fifty or ſixty men 
to the welt of the cape, to ſearch about for ſome 


ton or plantations, where we might get proviſion 


_ Gf any ſoft. The reſt of us in the mean time cruiz- 
ning in our tations, - The 17thiday the bark came 


to us again, but had got nothing, for they could 
not get about the cape, becauſe the wind on this 
coaſt, is commonly between the N. W. and the 
8. W. 3 makes it very difficult getting to the 
weſtward y but they left four canoes with forty-ſix 
men at the cape, 00 reſolved to row to the weft- 
ward. The 8th day we failed to the keys of Cha- 
metly-to fill our water. Theſe keys or iſlands of 
Chametly are about ſixteen or eighteen leagues to 

the eaſtward of cape Corientes. They are ſmall, 
low, and woody, environed with rocks; there are 
five of them lying in the form of a half moon, not 


4 mile from the hore, and between them and the 


main, is very good riding, ſecure from any wind. 
The Sp aniards report, thar here live/ ' fiſhermen, to 
fiſh or the inhabitants of the city of Puribtation, 
This is ſaid to be'a large town, the beſt hereabour, | 
but is fourteen leagues up in the R 
The 20th inſtant we entered within theſe iſlanda, 
Rags on the 8, E. fide, and anchored between the 
wands and the main, in five fathom clean ſand. 
Here we found good freſh water and wood, and 
caught plenty of edel ſiſn with hook and line, a 
Dr Of fiſh 1 deſcribed at the ifle of Juan Fernandes, 
Dut we ſaw ho ſign of inhabitants, beſides three or 
four old kutts; r, believe that the Spaniſh 


or Indian fiſhermen, come hither only at Ta or 


for ſome other ſuck ſeaſon, but do not live here con- 
ſtantly. The 21ſt day captain Townley went away 
Wich about ſixty men to take an Indian village, 
even or eight leagues from hence to the weſtward 


3 OY * 9 we went 
to 


. * 
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to eruize off the cape, where captain Townley Was 


to meet us. The 24th day, as we. were cruizing 
off che cape, the four canoes before mentioned 
which captain Townley's bark left at the cape, carne 


off to 8. They, after the bark left them, paſt to 


the weſt of the cape, and rowed into the valley 


Valderas, or perhaps Val d' Iris, for it ſigniſies the 


valley of flags. 

This valley lies in the bottom of a pretty deep 
bay, that runs in between cape Corientes on the 
8. E. and the point of Pontique on the N. W. which 
two places are about ten leagues aſunder. The val- 
ley is about three leagues wide; there is a level 
| ſandy bay againſt the ſea, and ſmooth landin 
In the midſt of the bay is a fine river, wherei 
boats may enter; but i it is brackiſh at the latter end 
of the dry ſeaſon, in February, March, and part 
of April. I ſhall ſpeak re of the ſeaſons | in my 
chapter of winds, in the appendix. This valley 


bounded within land, with a ſmall green hill, that L 


makes a very gentle deſcent. into the valley, and 
affords a very pleaſant profpe& to ſea-ward. It is 
enriched with fruitful NE mix'd with groves 
ol trees fit for any uſe, belides fruit trees in abund- 
ance, as guava' 8, Oranges and limes, which here 

wild in ſuch plenty, as if nature had deſigned 


it only for a garden. The ſavannahs are full of fat 


os nd cows, and! fome horſes, but no houſe in 
fight. 4 

| Shen our canoes came to this, pleaſant valley, 
they landed thirty ſeven men, and marched into the 
country ſeeking for ſome houſes. They had not 
gone paſt three miles before they were attacked by 
150 Spaniards, horſe and foot. There was a fmall 


thin woadycloſe by them, into which our men re- 
treated, to ſecured themſelves from the fury of the 


horſe ; "uſe Spanigrds rode in ameng them, and 
| artacked 
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attacked them very furiouſly, till the Spaniſh cap- | 
© tain and ſeventeen. more, tumbled dead off their 
horſes ; then the reſt retreated, being many of them 
_ wounded. We loſt four men, and had two deſpe- 
© rately wounded, In this action, the toor, who were 
armed with lances and ſwords, and were the ck 
eſt number, never made apy attack ; the horſe 
had each a brace of piſtols, and ſome ſhort — 
If the foot had come in, they had certainly deſtroy- 
ed all our men. When the ſkirmiſh was over, our 
men placed the two wounded men on horſes, an 
came to their canoes; there they killed one of the 
horſes, and dreſs'd it, being afraid to venture into 
the ſavannah to kill a bullock, of which there was 
ſtore. When they had eaten, and ſatisfied them- 
| ſelves, they returned on board, The 2 5th day, be- 
ing Chriſtmas, we cruiſed in pretty near. the cape, 
and ſent in three canoes with the ſtrikers to get 
fiſh, being deſirous to have a Chriſtmas. dinner. In 
the afternoon they returned e with three great 
jew-fiſh, which ſeaſted us all; and the next day 
we ſent aſhore our. canoes, and got three or four 
more. 8 
Captain Townly,, who went, 2 us at Chametly, 
came aboard the 28th day, and brought about forty 
buſhels of maize. He had landed to the eaſtward 
of cape Corrientes, and marched to an Indian vil- 
lage, that is four ar five leagyes in the country. 
The Indians ſeeing, him coming, ſet two houſes on 
Fre, that were full of maize, and run away; yet 
he and bis men got, in other houſes, as much as 
they could bring, down on their. backs, which, he 
: hroughs aboard. þ 
We cruized off. the cape-till the firſt day of Ja: 
nuary, 1686, and then made towards, th e valley. 


. Valderas. to bag beef; and before night anchored | 
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a mile from the ſhore. Here we ſtay'd hunting till 
the 7th day, and capt. Swan and capt. Townley 
went aſhore every morning with about 140 men, 
and marched to a ſmall hill, where they remain'd 
with fifty or fixty men to watch the Spaniards, who 
appeared in great companies on other hills not far 
diſtant, but never attempted any thing againſt our 
men. Here we killed and ſalted above two months 
meat, beſides what we ſpent freſh, A might have 


killed as much more, if we had been better ſtored 2 


with ſalt. Our hopes of meeting the Phillippine 
ſhip were now over; for we all concluded, that 
while we were neceſſitated io hunt here for proviſion, 


1 | {he had paſſed by to the eaſt ward, as indeed ſhe was, 


as we underſtood afterwards by priſoners. So this 
deſign fail'd through captain Townly's eagerneſs af- 


ter the Lima ſhip, which he atremptediin Acapulco 


harbour, as I have related. For though we took 
a little flour hard by, yet the ſame guide which 
told ys of that ſhjp would have conducted us where 
we might have had ſtore of beef and maize; but 
Inſtead thereof we loſt both our time and the oppor- 
tunity of providing qurſelves, and ſo were forced 
to be victualling when we ſhould have been cruiz- 
ing off cape Corientes, in expectation of the Ma- 
Hitherto we had coaſted along here with two dif- 
ferent deſigns. The one was to get the Manila 
ſhip, which would haye enriched us beyond mea- 
ſure; and this captain Townley was moſt for. Sir 
Thomas Cayendiſh formerly took the Manila ſhip 
off cape St. Lucas, in California (where we alſo 
would have waited for her, had we been early e- 
nough ſtoreg with proviſions, to have met her there) 


and threw much rich goods overboard. The other 


eſign, which captain Swan and our crew were moſt 
ar, was, to ſearch along the coaſt for rich rowns, 


F 
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und mines chiefly of ld and filyer, which we 
were aſſured were in this country, and we hoped 
near the ſhore; not knowing (as we — 
= that it was in effect —— inland country ;. 
wealth remote from the ſouth fea coaſt, and — 
lietle or no commerce with it; its trade being dri. 
ven eaſtward with Europe by La Vera Cruz. Yet 
we had ill ſome e jon of mines, and ſo re- 
ved ro fleeh on farther northward. But captain 
Townes, who had" no other deſign in coming oa 
his coaſt, but to meet this ſhip, reſolved to return 
again towards che coaſt of Peru. 

In all this voyage on the Mexican coaſt we had 
with us a captaia and two or three of his men of our 
= Indians of the iſthmus of Darien, who hav- 
ing conducted over ſome parties of our privateers, 
fling*aWefire to go along with us, were 
received and kindiy entertained on board our ſhips; 
and we were pleaſed in having, by this means, 
. guides ready provided, ſhould we be for returning 
| Dwyer land, as ſeveral of us thought to do, rather 
than ſail round about. But at this time, we of 
captain Swan's ſhip deſigning farther to the north 
weſt, and captain 'Townley going back, we com- 
mitted . our Indian friends to his care, to car- 


ry them home. So here we parted, he to the eaſt- 


wurd and we to the weſtward, intending to ſearch 


as far to the weſtward as the Spaniards were ſettled. 
It was the 7th day of January in the morning 
when we ſailed from this pleaſant valley. The wind 
was at N. E. and the weather fair. At eleven 
oſelock the ſen · wind came N. W. Before night we 


paſſed by point Pontique: this is the weſt point of 


the bay of the valley of Valderas, and is diſtant 
am cape Corientes ven leagues, This point is in 


Hat. 20 d. 50 m. north; it is high, round, rocky 


Sao,” At a diſtance it appears like an iſland. 
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A league to the weſt of this point are two ſmall 
barren iſlands, called the iſlands of Pontique: there 
are ſeveral high, ſharp, white rocks, that He fcat- 

_ tering about them. We paſt between theſe rocky 
iflands on the left, and the x main on the right, for 
there is no danger. The ſea coaſt beyond this point 
runs northward for about eighteen leagues, making 
many ragged points, with ſmall ſandy bays between 
them. Ihe land by the ſea fide 12 pretty 
woody; but in ihe country full of high, ſharp, 
barren, rugged unpleaſant hills. 

The 14th day we had fight of a ſmall white 
rock, which ap ppears very much like a ſhip under 
ſail. This rock is in lat. 2 1. dr. £5 m. it is three 
leagues from the main. There is a good channel 
between it and the main, where you will have 
twelye or fourteen fathom water near the iſland; 

running nearer the main you will have gradual 
ſoundings, till you come in with the ſhore. At 
night we anchored in fix fathom water, near a 
league from the main, in good oozy ground. We 
caught a great many cat-fiſh here .* at ſeveral 
places on this coaft, both before and after this. 

From this ifland the land runs more northerly, 
making a fair ſandy bay; but the ſea falls in with 
ſuch violence on the ſhore, that there is no land- 
ing, but very good anchoring on all the coaſt, and 
gradual ſoundings. About a league off ſhore you 
Vill have fix fathom, and four miles off ſhore you 
will have ſeven fathom water. We came to an 
anchor every evening, and in the mornings we 
failed off with the land-wind, which we found at 
N. E. and the ſea-breezes at N. We.” 

The 20th day we anchored about three miles on 
the eaſt ſide of the iſlands Chametly, different from 
thoſe of that name before-mentioned ; for theſe are 
fix imall iſlands, in lat. 23 d. 11 m. alittle to the 
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_ fouth of the tropick of Cancer, and about three 
leagues from the main, where a falt-lake hath its 
out-let into the ſea. Theſe iſles are of an indif. 
ferent height z ſome of them have a few ſhrubby 

| buſhes ; the reſt are bare of any fort of wood. They 
are rocky round by the ſea : only one or two of them 
have ſandy, bays on the north. There is a ſort of 
fruit growing on theſe iſlands called penguins; and 
tis all the fruit they have. © © 

The penguin fruit is of two ſorts, the yellow and 
the red. The yellow penguin grows on a green 
ſtem, as big as a man's arm, above a foot high 
from the ground; the leaves of this ſtalk are half 

a foot long, and an inch broad; the edges are full 
of ſharp prickles. The fruit grows at the head of 
the ſtalk, in two or three great cluſters, ſixteen or 
twenty in a cluſter. The fruit is as big as a pul- 
lets egg, of a round form, and in colour yellow. 
It has a thick ſkin or rind, and the inſide is full of 
ſmall black ſeeds,” mix d among the fruit. It is 
ſharp pleaſant fruit. The red petiguin is of the 
bigneſs and colour of a ſmall dry onion, and is in 
ſhape much like a nine pin; for it grows, not on a 
ſtalk or ſtem, as the other, but one end on the 
ground, the other ſtanding upright. Sixty or ſe- 
venty grow thus together as Cloſe as they can ſtand 
one by any another, and all from the ' ſame root, 
or cluſter: of roots. Theſe | penguins are 'encom- 

d or fenced with long leaves, about a foot and 
an half or two feet lang, and prickly like the for- 
mer, and the fruit 400 is much alike, They are 
both wholeſome, and never offend: the ſtomach: 
but thoſe that eat many will find a heat or tickling 
in their fundament, They grow ſo plentifully in 
the bay of Campeachy, that there is no paſſing for 
their high prickly leave. 
” Ed Ls 


There 
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There are ſome guanoes on theſe iſlands, but no 
other ſort of land-animal. The bays about the | 
iſlands are ſometimes viſited with ſeal, and this was © 

the firſt place where I had ſeen any of theſe animals 

on the north fide of the equator, in theſe ſeas ; for 
the fiſh/ on this ſandy coaſt lie moſt in the lagunes 
or ſalt- lakes, and mouths of rives ; but the ſeals  _ 

come not much there, as I judge: for this being 1 
no rocky coaſt, where fiſh reſort moſt, there ſeems | 
to be but little food for ſeals. unleſs they will ven- 
ture upon cat-fiſh. 

Captain Swan went away frats' 7 Lan als 
hundred men in our canoes, to the northward to 
ſeek for the river Coolecan, ' poſſibly the ſame with 
the river of Paſtla, which ſome maps lay down in 
in the province or region of Cullacan. This river 
lies in about 24 d. N. lat. We were informed, 
that there is a fair rich Spaniſh Town ſeated on the 
eaſt ſide of it, with ſavannahs about it, full of bulls 
and cows, and that the inhabitants of this town 
paſs over in boats to the iſland California, where 
they fiſh'for pearl. I have been told ſince by a Spa-. 
niard, that ſaid he had been at the iſland California, | 
that there are great plenty of pearl oyſters there, and 
that the native Indians of California, near the pearl- 
fiſhery, are mortal enemies to the Spaniards, © Our 
| canoes were abſent three or four days, and ſaid they 
haad been above thirty leagues but found no river; 
that the land by the ſea was low, and all ſandy bay, 
but ſuch a great ſea, that there was no landing. 
' They met us in their return in the lat. 23d. 30 m. 
cC.oaſting along ſhore after them towards Cullacan; 
ſo we returned again to the eaſtward. This was the 
fartheſt that I was to the north on this coaſt. | 
Six or ſeven leagues N. N. W. from the iſles of 
Chametly there is a {mall narrow entrance into a 


1 lake, which runs about twelve leagues eaſterly, ko 
3 | r 
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 *  rallel-with the ſhore, making many-ſmall low-man- 


grove iſlands... The mouth of this lake is in lat. 
about 23 d. 30 min. It is called by the Spaniards 
| Rio de Call, for it is a ſalt lake. There is water 
enough for boats and canoes. to enter, and ſmooth 
landing atter you are in. On the weſt ſide of it 
there is an houſe, and eſtantion, or farm of large 
cattle. Our men went into the lake, landed, and 


' » Coming to the houſe, found ſeven or eight buſhels 


| of maize, but the cattle were driven away by the 
£ ee yet there our men took the owner of the 
eſtantion and brought him on board. He ſaid, 
that the beeves were driven +a. great way into the 
5 try, for fear we ſhould kill them. While we 
lay here, captain Swan went into this lake again, 
and landed one hundred and fifty men on the N. E. 
fide,. and marched into the country; about à mile 
from the landing- place, as they were entering a dry 
ſalina, or ſalt- pond, they fired at two Indians that 
© crols'd the way before them; one of them being 
wounded in the thigh fell down, and being exami - 
ned, told our men, that there was an Indian town 
four or five leagues. off, and that the way which 


they were going would bring them thither. While 


they were in diſcourſe with the Indian, they were 
attacked by one hundred Spaniſh harſemen, who 
came with a deſign to ſcare them back, but want - 
ed both arms and hearts to do it. Our men paſs d 
on from hence, and in their Way marched through 


24̃ ſayannah of long dry graſs. This the Spaniards 


ſet on fire, thinking to burn them, but that did 
not hinder our men from marching forward, tho 
it troubled them a little. They rambled for want 
a of guides all this day, and part of the nent, be- 

There they found a company of Spaniards and In- 


dians who made head againſt them, but were dri- 
Pr | ven 
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five leagues from this town there. w 

gold mines, where the Span 
which is the chief town in ti 
ſlaves and Indians at work tant 

men lay that night, and the 

all the maize that they could 


apd anchored the next day againſt the rivers mouth. 
2 5 fathom, good oozy ground, a league from the 
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'2 round hill, like a fugar-loaf, à little way within 
land, right over the river, and beating north eaſt 
by north. To the weſtward of that hill, there is a- 
vocher pretty long hill; called by the Spaniards 
: Cavalli, or the horſe's head. þ 
_ ſeventh day captain Swan came on board 
| wich the maize w p þ he got. This was but a ſmall 
i for o 


men as we were, elpecially 
de were in, being ſtrangers, 
2 eis to direct us into any river, 
| 0 bein without All forts of proviſion, but what 
we were forced to get in this manner from the ſhore, 
And though our pilot - book directed us well enough 
to find the drt yet for want of guides to carry 
us to the ſertlements, we were forced to ſearch two 
or three days before we could ſind a place to land: 
for as 1 have ſaid before, beſides the ſeas being too 
rough for landing in many places, they have neither 
| boat, bark, nor canoe, that we could ever ſee or 
hear of; and therefore as there are no ſuch landing 
laces in theſe rivers,” as there are in the ſouth ſeas, 
fo when we were landed, we did not know which 
Way to go to any town, except we accidentally met 
with a path. Indeed the Spaniards and Indians 
whom we had on board, knew the names of ſeve- 


kal rivers and towns near them; but they knew not 


as way to go to them from the . 
The eight day captain Swan ſent about fort men 
to ſeek for the river Oleta, which is to the eaſt⸗ 
ward of the river Roſario.  'The next day we fol- 
_ | lowed after with the ſhips, having the wind at W. 
N. W. and fair weather. In the afternoon. our 
canoes came again to us, for they could not find 
the river Oleta, therefore we deſigned next for the 
river dt. Jago, to the eaſtward ſtill. The eleventh 
- ay” in the evening we anchored 9 the 1 


are at an anchor againſt this river, you will ſee 
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of the river, in ſeven fathom water, good ſoft oozy 
ground, and + about two miles from the ſhore. 
There was a high white rock without us, called 
Maxentelbo. This rock at a diſtance appears like 
a ſhip under ſail; it bore from us W. N. W. diſ- 
tant about three leagues. The hill Zeliſco bore S. 
E. which is a very high hill in the country, with a 
ſaddle or bending, on the top. he river St. Jago 
is in lat. 22 d. 15 m. It is one of the principal ri- 
vers on this coaſt; there is ten feet water on the bar 
at low watery: but how much it flows here I know 
not. The mouth of this river is near half a mile 
— and very ſmooth entering. Within the 
mouth it is broader, for thete are three or four ri- 
vers more meet there, and iſſue all out together,. 
yet there is brackiſn water a great way up. The 
treſh water is to be had, by — — making 
wells in the ſandy bay, two or three (Heaps: 5 
at the mouth of the rive. 

+ The eleventh. day captain Swan ſent 5 men 
in four eanoes into the river, to ſeek a town : for 
although we had no intelligence of any, yet the 
country appearing very promiſing,» we did not 
queſtion! but they would find inhabitants before 
they returned. I hey ſpent two days in rowing up 
and down the creeks and rivers; at laſt they came 
to a large field of maize, which was almoſt ripe ; 
they immediately fell to gathering as faſt as they 
could, and intended to load the canoes ; but ſeeing 
an Indian that was ſet to watch the corn, they quit- 
ted that troubleſome and tedious work, and ſeized 
him, and brought him on board, in hopes by his 
information, to have ſome more eaſy and expeditious 
way of a ſupply, by finding corn ready cut and 
dried. He being examined, ſaid, that there was a 
town called Santa Pecaque, four leagues from the 
place where he was taken, and that if we ang 
No. 1 3. 'P 0 
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to go thither, he would undertake to be our guide. 
Captain Swan immediately ordered his men to make 
ready, and the ſame evening went away with eight 
Eanoes and one hundred and cp en e the 
| wy ens for their guide. 
le rowed about five leagues- up -the river, an 
; landed the next morning. The — at this place 
Vas not above piſtol ſhot wide, and the banks 
pretty high on each fide, and che land plain and 
even. He left twenty-three men to guard the ca- 
noes. and marched with the reſt to the town. Hie 
Fer out from the canoes at fix o'clock-in the morn- 
ng, and reached the town by ten. The way thro' 
which he was very plain, part of it wood- 
land, part ſavannahs! The ſavannahs were full of 
| Hoffes, bulls, and rows. The Spaniards ſeeing 
Him coming, run all away, ſo he eee town 
Without the-eaft oppoſition. 9 i O08 
This town of Santa Pee tons hits; : 
ma ſavannah; by che ſide of a wood, with many 
Truit trees about it. It is but a fmall town, but 
very regular, after the Spaniſh mode; with a pa- 
Fade in the midſt. The houſes fronting the parade 
Rad all balconies: there were two churches; one 
ugainſt the parade, the other at the end of the 
town.” It is inhabited moſt with Spaniards. Their 
chief occupation is huſpandry. There are alſo ſome 
Larriers, who are employed by the merchants of Com- 
poſtella, to trade for — to and from the mines. 
100 Compoſtella is a rich town, about twenty- one 
from hence. It is the chief in all this part 
ef the kingdom, and is reported to have ſeventy 
6 à great number in theſe 
parts 3 for it may be that fuch a town hath not leſs 
five hundred families of copper-coloured peo- 
„ beſides the white. The filver mines are about 
'Pecaque 3 where, as 
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we were told, the inhabitants of Compoſtella had 
ſome hundreds of ſlaves at work. The ſilver here, 
and all over the kingdom of Mexico, is ſaid to be 
finer and richer in proportion than that of Potoſi or 
Peru, though the oar be not fo abundant; and the 
carriers of this town of Santa: Pecaque carry the oar 
to Compoſtella, where it is refined. Theſe carriers 
or ſutlers alſo [furniſh the ſlaves at the mines with 
maize, whereof here was great plenty now in the 
toum deſigned for that ule': bete was ——_ 
fit and falr-Bh; i et ork vant gen 1 
Captain Swan's only bulineſs at Santa Pecaque 
was to get proviſion, therefone he ordered his men 
to divide themſelves into two parts, and by turns 
_ carry down the proviſion to the canoes; one half 
remaining in the town to ſecure what they had ta- 
ken, while che other half were going and coming. 
In the afternoon they caught ſome horſes, and the 
next morning, being the ſeventeenth day. fifty- 
ſeven men, and ſome horſes went laden with maize 
to che canoes. They found them, and the men 
left to guard chem. in good order ; though the Spa- 
niards had given them a ſmall diverſion, and wound- 
ed one man; but our men of che canoes landed, 
and drove chem Theſe that came loaded to 
the canoes left — men more there, ſo that mow 
they were forty men to guard the canoes. At night 
the other returned, and the eighteenth day in the 
morning that half which ſtayed the day before at 
the town, took their turn of going with every man 
his burthen, and twenty- four horſes laden. Before 
they returned, captain Swan and his other men at the 
town caught a priſoner, who ſaid, that there were 
near a ſata men of all colours, Spaniards and 
Indians, negroes and mulattos in arms, at a place 
called St. Jago, but three leagues off, dhe chief 


town on this river; that the Spaniards were armad 
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with guns and piſtols, and the copper - coloured 


with ſwords and lances. Captain Swan fearing the 
in conſequence: of ſeparating his ſmall — 
was re ſolved the next day to march away with the 
whole party; and therefore he ordered his men to 
catch as many horſes as they could, that they might 
carry the more proviſion with them. According. 
ly, the next day, being the nineteentk of February, 
1686, captain Swan called out his men betimes ta 
be gone, but they refuſed to go, and ſaid, that 
they would not leave the town till all the proviſion 
was in the canoes: Therefore he was forced to 
yield to them, and ſuffered half the company to go 
as before: they had now fifty- four horſes laden, 
which captain Swan ordered to be tied one to ano- 
ther, and the men to go in two bodies, twenty - 
five before, and as many bahind: but the men 
would go at their ou] rate, every man leading his 


_ horſe.” The Spaniards -obſerved' their manner of 


marching, andi laid an ambuſh about a mile from 
the town, which they managed with ſuch ſucceſs, 
_ falling on our:body' of men, who were guard- 
the corn to the canoes, they killed them every 
one. Captain Swan hearing the report of their guns, 
ordered his men, who were then in the town with 
him, to march out to their affiſtance ; but ſome 
oppoſed him, deſpiſing their enemies; till two of 
the Spaniards horſes, that had loſt their riders, came 
* into the town in a great fright, both 
Bridle and ſaddled; with each a pair of holſters by 
their ſides, and one a carabine newly diſcharged ; 


which was an apparent token that our men had 
been engaged, and that by men better armed than 
they imagined they ſhould meet with. Therefore 


captain Swan immediately marched out of the 
town; and his men all followed him; and when 


17 came to the — where the engagement had 
n, 
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been, he ſaw all his men that went out in the worn! 
ing lying dead. They were ſtripped, and fo cut | 
and mangled, that he ſcarce knew one man. Cap- 
tain Swan had not more men then with him, than 
thoſe were who lay dead before him, yet the'Spa- 
niards never came to oppoſe him, but kept at a 
great diſtance; for it is probable the Spaniards 
dad not cut off ſo many men of ours, but with 
the loſs of a great many of their own. So he 
marched down to the canoes, and came on-board 
the ſhip with the maize that was already in the ca- 
noes. We had about fifty men' killed, and among 
the reſt my ingenious friend Mr. Ringroſe Was 
one, who wrote that part of the hiſtory of the Buc- 
caneers, which relates to captain Sharp. He Was 
at this time cape-merchant, or ſuper· cargo of 
captain Swan's ſhip. He had no mind to this voy- 
age; but was neceſſitated to engage in it, or ſtarye. 

This loſs diſcouraged us from attempting any . | 
thing more hereabouts. Therefore captain Swan 
| propoſed to go to cape St. Lucas on California to 

careen. He had two reaſons for this; firſt, that 
he thought he could lie there ſecure from the Spa- 
niards; and next, that if he could get a commerce 
with the Indians there, he might make a diſcovery 
in the lake of California, and by their aſſiſtance wy. 
for ſome of the plate of New Mexico. 

This lake of California (for ſo the ſea, channel ar 
ſtreight, between that and the continent, is called) 
is but little known to the Spaniards, by what I 
could ever learn; for their drafts do not agree about 
it. Some of them make California an iſland, but 
give no manner of account of the tides flowing in 

the lake, or what depth of water there is, or of the 
harbours, rivers, or creeks that border on it; 
whereas on the weſt ſide of the iſland, toward the 
Ane coaſt, their pilot book gives an account of 
* 9 "0 
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the coat from.cope St. Lucas to 40 d. N. Some of 
heir drafts new] y. made make California to join to 

the main; and I do believe that the Spaniards do 
not care to have this lake diſcovered, for fear leſt 


other European nations ſhould get knowledge of it, 
and by that means, viſit the mines of New Mexico. 


We heard that not long before our arrival here, the 


Indians in the province of New Mexico made an 
inſurrection, and deſtroyed moſt of the Spaniards 
there, but that ſome of them flying towards the 
gälf or lake of California made canoes in that 
lake and got ſafe away; ſo that the Indians of the 
Take of California, ſeem to be at perfect enmity 
with the Spaniards. We had an old intelligent 
Spaniard now on board, who ſaid that he ſpoke 
with a frier that made his eſcape among them. 
New Mexico, by report of ſeveral Engliſh pri- 
. ſaners there, and Spaniards I have met with, lies 
N. W. from Old Mexico between four and five 
hundred leagues, and the biggeſt part of the trea- 
{ure which is found in this kingdom, is in that pro- 
vince ; but without doubt there are plenty of mines 
In other parts, as well in this =o of the kingdom 
where we now were, as in ot places and pro- 
bably, on the main, bordering on the lake of Ca- 
* Ji inia, altho? not yet diſcovered by the Spa- 
niards who have mines enough, and GAGE as 
yet, have no reaſon to diſcover more. 10 
In my opinion, here might be very neee 
diſcoveries made by any that would attempt it: for 
the Spaniards have more than they can well manage, 
pet I know they would: lie like the dog in the man- 
ger, although not able to eat themſelves, yet they 
would endeavour to hinder others, But the voyage 
thitber being ſo far, I take that to- be one reaſon 
ttzhat hath, hindered the diſcoveries of theſe parts; 
6 chat a , 


way 
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* hither than we came, I mean by the north weſt. 
I know there have been divers attempts made 
about a north weſt paſſage, and all unſucceſsful ; 
yet I am of opinion, that ſuch. a paſſage may be 
found. All our countrymen that have gone to diſ- 
cover the N. W. paſſage, have endeavoured to pals 
to the weſtward, beginning their ſearch along Da- 
vis's or Hudſon's Bay. But if I was to go on this 
diſcovery, I would go firſt into the fouth ſeas, bend 
my courſe - from . thence along by. California, and 
that way ſeek a paſſage back into the weſt ſeas, For 
as others. have ſpent the ſummer, in firſt ſearching 
on this more. known. ſide nearer home, and ſo hefore 
they gat through, the time of the year obliged them 
to give over their ſearch, and provide for a long 
courſe back again, for fear of being left in the win- 
ter; on the contrary, I would ſearch firſt on the leſs 
known coaſt of the ſouth ſea. fide, and then as the 
year paſſed away, I ſhould need no retreat, for J 
ſhould come farther into my knowledge, if I ſuc- 
ceeded in my attempt, and ſhould. be without that 
dread and fear which others myſt have in paſſin 
from the known to the unknown; who for ought. 
know gave oyer their ſearch juſt as they were on the 

point of accompliſhing their deſires. . | | 


Il I would take the ſame method if I was to go to 
_ diſcover the north eaſt paſſage. I would winter 
about Japan, Corea, or the north caſt part of China, 
and taking the ſpring and ſummer before me, I 
would make my firſt trial on the coaſt of Tartary, 
wherein, if I ſucceeded,” I ſhould come into ſome 
known parts, and have a great deal of time before 
me to reach Archangel or ſame other port. Captain 
Wood, indeed ſays, this north eaſt paſſage is not 
to be found for ice; but how often do we fee that 
ſometimes deſigns, have been given over as impoſſi- 
ble, and at another time, and by other ways, thoſe 
3 * very 
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very . have bang accompliſhed'; but enough 
f of R | 

The next day ber chat fatal Kirmiſh near Santa 
Pecaque, captain Swan ordered all our water to be 
filled, and to get ready to ſail. The 21ſt day we 
failed trom hence, directing our courſe towards Ca- 
lifornia 4 we had the wind at N. W. and W. N. W. 
a ſmall gale, with a great ſea out of the weſt. We 
paſt by three iſlands called the Marias. After we 
paſt theſe iſlands we had much wind at N. N. W. 
and N. W. and at N. with thick rainy weather. We 
beat till the 6th day of February, but it was againſt 
a briſk wind, and proved labour in vain. For we 
were now within reach of the land vadeanind; 
which was oppoſite to us; but would we go to Ca- 
lifornia upon the diſcovery or otherwiſe, we ſhould 
bear ſixty or ſeventy leagues off from the More, 
where we ſhould: avoid the land- winds, and have | 
the benefit of the true eaſterly trade. wind. 

Finding therefore that we got nothing but 8 
loſt ground, being then 21 d. 5 m. N. we ſteered 
away more to the eaſtward again for the iſſands Ma- 
rias, and the 5th day we ca de to an anchor at the 
eaſt end of the middle iſlan in we Favs Wa- 
th, good clean fand. 

The Marias are three uninhabited tends! in lat. 
21 d. 40 m. diſtant from cape - St. Lucas on Cali- 
Jornia 40 leagues, bearing weſt ſouth weſt, and are 
diſtant from cape Corientes twenty leagues, bearing 
upon the ſame points of the compaſs with cape St. 
Lucas. They ſtretch N. W. and S. E. about four- 
teen ſdeagues. There are two or three ſmall high 
rocks near them: the weſtermoſt of them is the 

ſt iſland of the three; and they are all three 

of an indifferent height. The ſoil is ſtony and dry, 
the land in moſt places is covered with a ſhrubby ſort 
ot wood, very chick and troubleſome to paſs thro!, . 


. 
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In ſome places there is plenty of ſtraight large ce- 
dars, though ſpeaking of the places where I have 
found cedars, I forgot to mention this place. The 
Spaniards make mention of them in other places 
but J ſpeak of thoſe which I have ſeen. All — 
by the ſea- ſide it is ſandy, and there is produced a 
green prickly plant, whoſe leaves are much like the 
penguin leaf, and the root like the root of a Sem- 
pervive, but much larger. This root being bak'd 
in an oven is good to eat; and the Indians on Ca- 
lifornia, as I have been informed, have great part 
of their ſubſiſtence from theſe roots. We made an 
oven in a ſandy bank, and baked of theſe roots, 
and I eat of them, but none of us greatly cared 
for them. They taſte exactly like the roots of our 
Engliſh burdocks boil'd, of which I have eaten. 

Pres are plenty of guanoes and raccoons (a large 
ſort of rat) and Indian conies, and- abundance of 
large pigeons and turtle-· doves. The ſea is alſo pret- 
ty well ſtored with fiſh, turtle or tortoiſe and ſeal. 
This is the ſecond place on this coaſt where I ſaw 
any ſeal; and this place helps to confirm what I 
have obſerved, that t they y are ſeldom ſeen but where 
there is plenty of fiſh. Captain Swan gave the 
middle iſland the name of Prince George's Iſland. 
The 8th day we run nearer the iſland, and an- 
chored in five fathom, and moored head td ſtern, 
and unrigg'd both ſhip and bark in order to careen. 
Here captain Swan propoſed to go into the Eaſt In- 
dies. Many were well pleaſed with the voyage, 
but ſome thought, ſuch was their ignorance, that 
he would carry them out of the world; for about 
two thirds of our men did not think that there was 
any ſuch way to be Wann Bae at laſt he gained 
their conſents, 

At our firſt coming hither we eat nathing but 
tal but after the firſt two or three days our ſtrik- 

ers 
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ers brought on board turtle every day, on which 
we fed all the time we lay here, and ſaved our 
maize for the voyage. Here alſo we meaſured all 
our maize, and found we had about eighty buſhels. 
This we divided into three parts, one for the bark, 
and two for the ſhip ; our men were divided alſo, 
one hundred men on board the ſhip, and 50 on 
board the bark, beſides three or four ſlaves in each. 

J had been a long time ſick of a dropſy, a di- 
tember whereof, as I ſaid before, many of our 
men died; ſo here I was laid and covered, all but 


an hour, and then was taken out and laid to ſweat 
in a tent. I ſweat exceedingly while I was in the 
ſand, and I do. belive it did me much good, for 1 
grow well ſoon after. - 

We ſtaid here till the 26th how. and then: both 
vellels being clean, we failed to the valley of Bal- 
deras to water, for we could not do it here now. 
In the wet ſeaſon indeed here is water enough, fer 
the brooks then run down plentifully ; but now, 
though there was water, yet it was bad filling, be- 
ing a great way to fetch it from the holes where it 
ladged. . The 28th day we nchored-in the bottom 
of the bay i in the valley of Balderas, right againſt | 
the river, where we watered. before, but this river 
was brackiſh now in the dry-ſeaſon, and therefore 
we went two or three leagues nearer cape Corientes, 
and anchored by a ſmall. round Iſland, not half a 

mile from the ſhore, The iſland is about four 
leagues to the northward, of the. cape, and the 
brook where we filled our water is juſt within the 
iſland,, upon the main. Here our ſtrikers ſtruck 
nine or ten Jew-fiſn; ſome we eat, and the reſt we 
falted; and the 29th 50 we n rm twa tons 
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my head, in the hot ſand: I endured it near half 
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Having thus provided ourſelves, we had nothing 


more to do, but to put in execution our intended 
expedition to the Eaſt Indies, in hopes of ſome bet- 
ter ſucceſs there, than we had met with on this lit- 
tle frequented coaſt. We came on it full of ex- 
pectations; for beſides the richneſs of the country, 
and the probability of finding ſome ſea ports worth 
viſiting, we perſuaded ourſelves that there muſt 
needs be ſhipping and trade here, and that Acapul- 
co and La Vera Cruz were tu the kingdom of Mex- 
ico, what Panama and Portabello are to that of Pe- 
ru, viz. marts for carrying on a conſtant commerce 
between the ſouth and north ſeas, as indeed they 
are; but whereas we expected that this commerce 
ſhould be managed by ſea, we found ourſelves mi- 
ſtaken; that of Mexico being almoſt wholly a land- 
trade, and managed more by mules than by ſhips, 
ſo that inſtead of profit we met with little on this 
_ coaſt, beſides fatigues, hardſhips and loſſes, and 
ſo were the more eaſily induced to try what better 
fortune we might have in the Eaſt Indies. But to 
do right to captain Swan, he had no intention to be 
as a privateer in the, Faſt Indies, but, as he hath 
often aſſured me with” his own mouth, he reſolved 
to take the firſt opportunity of returning to Eng- 
land: ſo he fained a compliance with ſome of his 
men, who were bent upon going to cruize at Ma- 
nila, that he might have leiſure to take ſome: favou- 
rable opportunity of quitting the privateer trade. 


vos, Ua, n Poe: RNAs: 
Their departure from cape Corientes for the Eaft In- 


dies. Their courſe over the ſouthern ocean and ar- 


rival at Guam, one of the Ladrone Iſlands. 


n. Eaſt 
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Eaſt Indies. But having more calmly conſidered 
on the length of our voyage, from hence to Guam, 
one of the Ladrone iſlands, which is the firſt place 
that we could touch at, and there alſo being not 
certain to find proviſions, moſt of our men were 
almoſt daunted at the thoughts of it, for we had 


not ſixty days proviſion, at a little more than half 


2 pint of maize a day for each man, and no other 
proviſion except three meals of ſalted Jew-fiſh ; and 
we had a great many rats on board, which we could 
not hinder from eating part of our maize. Beſides, 
the great diſtance between cape Corientes and Guam, 
which is variouſly ſet down. - The Spaniards, who 
have the greateſt reaſon to know beſt, make it to 
be between 2300 and 2400 leagues; our books 
alſo reckon it differently, between go and 100 deg. 
which all comes ſhort indeed of 2000 leagues, but 
even that was a voyage enough to frighten us, con- 
figering our ſcanty proviſions. Captain Swan, to 
encourage his men to go with him, perſuaded them 
that the Engliſh books gave the beſt account of the 
diſtance ; his reaſons were many, although but 
weak. He urged among the reſt, that fir Thomas 
. Cavendiſh and ſir Francis Drake, run it in leſs than 
fifty days, and that he did not queſtion but that 
our ſhips were better ſailers than thoſe which were 
built in that age, and that he did not doubt to get 
there in little more than forty days, this being the 
| beſt time in the year for breezes; which undoubt- 
edly is the reaſon that the Spaniards ſet out from 
Acapulco about this time; and that alchough they 
are ſixty days in their voyage, it is becauſe they are 
great ſhips, deep laden, and very heavy ſailers; he- 
ſides they wanting nothing are in no great haſte in 
their way, but fail with a great deal of their uſua! 
caution. |» And when they come near the iſland 
Guam, they lie by in the night for a week, 9 
Prog 4 R 5 hey 
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they make land. In prudence we alſo ſhould have 


contrived to lie by in the night when we came near 


land, for otherwiſe we might have run aſhore, or 


have out- ſailed the iſlands, and- loſt ſight of them 
before morning. But our bold adventurers ſeldom 
proceed with ſuch-warineſs when in any ſtreights. 


But of all captain Swan's arguments, that — 


prevailed moſt with them was, his promiſing them, 
as I have ſaid, to cruize off the Manilas. So he 
and his men being now agreed, and they encourag- 
eds with the hope of gain, which works its way thro' 
all difficulties, e ſet out from cape Corientes, 


Match the 3 rſt, 1686. We were two ſhips in com- 


pany, captain Swan's ſhip, and a bark commanded 
under captain Swan, by captain Teat; we were 
one hundred and fifty men, one hundred on board 
of the ſhip, and e Loi the: yrs, beſides 
ſlaves; EDT RTEIRS, 

We had a ſmall indie: at B. N. E. which? 
cartied us three or four leagues, then the ſea-wind 
came at W. N. Wi afreſh gale, ſo we ſteered away 
8. W. By fix o'clock in the evening we were about 
nine leagues S. W. from the cape, then we met a 
land-wind which blew freſh all night, and the next 
morning about ten o'clock we had the ſea · breeze at 
N. N. E ſo that at noon we were thirty leagues from 
the cape. It blew a freſh gale of wind, which car- 
ried us off into the true trade- wind (of the diffe- 
rence of which trade-winds I ſhall ſpeak. in the chap- 
ter of winds, in the appendix) for although the con- 
ſtant ſea - breeze near the ſhore is at W. N. W. yet 
the true trade off at ſea, when you are clear of the 
land-winds, is at E. N. E. At firſt, we had it at N. 
N. E. ſo it came about northerly, and then to the 
eaſt as we run off. At two hundred and fifty 
leagues diſtance from the ſhore we had it at E. N. E. 
and there it ſtood till we came within forty 9 
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of Guam. When we had eaten up our three meals 

of. ſalted je w- fiſn in fo many days time, we had no- 

ny but our ſmall allowance of maize. 
Alter the firſt day of March we made great runs 

_ every day, having very fair clear weather, and freſh 

trade- wind, which wo made uſe of with all our ſails, 


and made many good obſervations of the ſun. At 


our firſt ſetting out, we ſteered into the lat. of 13 
degrees, which is near the lat. of Guam; then we 
ſteered weſt, keeping in that lat. By that time we 
had ſailed twenty days. our men ſeeing we made 
ſuch great runs, and the wind like to continue, re- 
pined becauſe they were kept at ſuch; ſhort ailow- 

_ ance. Captain Swan endeavoured to perſuade them 
to have a little patience, yet nothing but an aug- 
mentation of their daily allowance would 

them. Captain Swan, though: with much reluc- 
tance, gave way to a ſmall enlargement of our 
commons, for hom we had not above ten ſpoonfuls 
df boiled maiae a man, once a day, whereas before 
ve had cight : I do believe that this ſhort allowance 

did me a great deal of good, though others were 
wenkened by it, for l found that my ſtrength en · 
creaſed, and my 80 wore off; yet I drank three 


times every twenty-four hours, but many of our 


men Gd mt den Cs. or ten days time, and 
ſome not in twelve days. One of our men did not 
drink in ſeventeen days time, and ſaid he was not 
dry when he did drink, yet he made water every 
day more or leſs. One of our men in the midſt of 
theſe hardſhips was found guilty of theft, and con- 
demned for the fame to have three blows from each 
man in the ſhip, with a two inch and a half rope on 
his bare back. Capt. Swan began firft, and ſtruck 
with a good will, whoſe exp was followed 4 


_— us. 
4 5 115 1 
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It was very ſtrange that in all this voyage we did 


not ſee one fiſh, not ſo much as a flying fiſh, nor 


any ſort of fowl, but at one time, .w „eee 


by my account 4975 miles weſt from cape Corien- 
tes, then we ſaw a great number of hoobies, which 
we ſuppoſed came from ſome rocks not iar from us, 
which were mentioned in ſome of our ſea charts, 
bat we did not. ſee them. N x | 


07-48 


After we had run 1900 leagues. by. — reckon» 


ing which made the Engliſh account to Guam, the 
men began to murmur againſt captain Swan, for 
| pets them to come this voyage, but he gave 

them fair words, and told them that the Spaniſh 
account might probably be the trueſt, and ſeeing 
the gale was likely to continue, a Kauni looger 
would end our troubles. . 


As we drew nigh the iand. ue met with. ſome 


ſmall. rain, and the clouds ſettling in the weſt, were 
an apparent token that we were not far from land, 


for in theſe climates, between or near the 3 
where the trade · wind blows conſtantly, the clouds 
which fly ſwift over head, yet ſeem. near the limb 


of the horizon to hang without much motion or 
alteration, where the land is near. 1 have often 
taken notice of it, eſpecially if it is high land, 7 — 
yau ſhall then have the clouds hang about it with ⸗ 
out any viſible motion. 


The aoth day of May, our 1 being about | 
three leagues a head of our ſhip, ſailed over a rocky -- 


ſhoal, on which there was but four fathom water, 


and abundance of. fiſh ſwimming about the rocks. 
They imagined by this that the land was not far off, 


ſo they.clap'd on a wind with the bark's head to the 
north, and being paſt the ſhoal lay by for us. 
When we came up with them, captain Feat came 


on board us, and related what he had ſeen. We 


were then in lat. 12 d. 55 m. ſteering welt, The 
| land 
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ifland Guam” is laid down in lat. 13 d N. by the 
Spaniards, who are maſters of it, keeping it as a 
baiting plaee as they go to the Phillippine iſlands. 
Therefbre we'clap'd on a wind and ſtood to north- 
ward, being ſomewhat troubled and doubtful whe- 
ther we were right, becauſe there is no ſhoal laid 
down, in the Spaniſh drafts about the iſland Guam. 
At four o'clock, to our great joy, we ſaw the land | 
Guam, at about eight leagues Ranke 
It was well for captain Swan that we got fight of 
Ir before ou proviſion was ſpent, of Which we had 
but enough for three days more; for as I. was after- 
wards informed, the men had contrived firſt to kill 
captain Swan and eat him when the victuals were 
gone, and after him all of us who were acceflary in 
promoting the undertaking this voyage. This 
made captain Swan ſaß to me after our arrival at 
Guam, Ah! Dampier, yo would have made 
them but a poor meal;“ for I was as lean as the 
captain was luſty and flefhy.” The wind was at E. 
N. E. and the land bore at N. N. E. therefore we | 
ſtood to the northward, till we brought the iſland 
to bear eaſt, and then we turned to get in to an an- : 
chor. 43:4 $0.73} 37 YDB 
The account 1 a Aire bitherto of: our cout 
from cape Corientes in the Kingdom ot Mexico, 
(for I have mentioned another cape of that'name'in 
Peru, fouth of the bay of Panama) to Guam, one 
of the Ladrone iſlands, hath been in the groſs. But 
for the ſatisfaction of thoſe who may think it ſer- 
viceable to the fixing the longitudes of theſe parts, 
or to any other uſe in geography or navigation, I 
have here ſubjoined a «vein oy of wy ys 
run, where was as follows. c 
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Now the iſland Guam bore N.N.E. eight leagues 
_ dift, this gives 22 m. to my lat. and takes nine from 


my meridian diſtance, ſo that the iſland is in lat. 13. 
21. and the meridian diſtance from Corientes 7302 
miles, which reduced into degrees makes 125 de- 
grees 11 minutes. | 


The table conſiſts of ſeven columns. The firſt 


is of the days of the month; the ſecond column 
contains each days courſe, or the point of the com- 
pal we ran upon; the third gives the diſtance or 
len 


oth of ſuch courſe in Italian or geometrical miles 


(at the rate of ſixty to a degree) or the progreſs the 
ſhip makes every } ; and is reckoned always from 
noon to noon. But becauſe the courſe is not al- 
ways made upon the ſame rumb in a direct line, 
therefore the fourth and. fifth columns ſhew. how 
many miles we ran to the ſouth every day, and how 
many to the weſf, which laſt was our main run in 
this. voyage. By the 17th of April we were got 
pretty near into the latitude of Guam, and our 

courſe then lying along that parallel, our northing 
and ſouthing conſequently were but little, accord- 
ing as the ſhip deviated from its direct courſe, and 
uch deviation is thenceforward expreſſed by N. or 
S. in the fifth column, and the ſhip's keeping ſtraight 
on the weft rumb by o, that is to ſay, no northing 
or ſouthing ; the ſixth: column ſhews the latitude we 
were in every day, where R ſignifies the dead reckon- 
ing, by the running of the logs, and Ob. ſhews the 


+ 4 


* 


lat. by obſervation; the ſeventh column ſhews the 


wind and weather. . 

- To theſe I would have added an 8th column, to 
ſhew the variation of the needle, but as it was very 
ſmall in this courſe, ſo neither did we make any 


obſervation of it, above once, after we were ſet out 
from the: Mexican coaſt, At our d Aarture from 


cape Corieiites, we found it to be 4 . 28 m. caſt- 
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erly, and the obſervation we made of ir ede 
when we had gone about a third of the voyage, 
ſhewed it to be near the ſame, but decreaſing ; ; hei- 
ther did we obſerve it at Guam, for captain Swan, 
who had the inſtruments in his cabin, did not ſeem 
much to regard it; yet I am inclined to think that 
at Guam, the varjation might be either none at all, 
or even encrealing to the weſtward, _ | 
To conclude, May the 2oth at noon (when we 
begin to call it 21ſt) were in lat. 12 deg. 30 min. 
N. by R. having run ſince the noon before 134 
miles directly weſt. We continued the fame courſe 
till two that afternoon, for which J allow ten miles 
more, welt ſtill, and then, finding the parallel we 
ran upon to be too much ſoutherly, we clap'd on a 
wind and ſailed directly north, till five in the after- 
ndon, having in that time run eight mile, and en- 
creaſed our latitude ſo many minutes, making it 12 
d. 58 min. We then ſaw the iſland Guam bearing 
N. N. E. diſtant from us about eight leagues, 
which gives the latitude of the iſland 13 deg. 20 m. 
And according to the account foregoing, its lon- 
gitude is 125 d. 11 m. weſt from cape Corientes on 
the coaſt of Mexico, allowing fifty eight and fifty 
nine Italian miles to a degree in thoſe latitudes, at 
the common rate of ſixty miles to a degree of the 
9 as before computed. | 
As a corollary from hence it will follow, that 
upon à ſuppoſal of the truth of the general allow- 
ance, ſeamen make of ſixty Italian miles to an equi- 


noctial degree, that the fouth ſea muſt be of a 


greater breadth by 25 degrees, than it is commonly 
freckoned by hydrographers, who make it only 
about one hundred more or leſs. For ſince we 
found, as I ſhall have occaſion to ſay, the diſtance 
from Guam to the eaſtern parts of Aſia, to be much 
the ſame ey og the common 9 it follows 


dy 
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by way of neceſſary conſequence from hence, that 
the 25 degrees of longitude, or thereabouts, which 
are under-reckoned in the diſtance between Ameri- 
ca and the Eaſt Indies weſtward, muſt be over- 
reckoned in the breadth of Aſia and Africa, the At- 
lantic ſea, or the American continent, or all toge- 
ther; and ſo that tract of the terraqueous globe, 
muſt be ſo much ſhortned. And for a further con- 
firmation of the fact, I ſhall add, that as to the 
Ethiopick or Indian Sea, its breadth muſt be con- 
ſiderably leſs than it is generally calculated to be, 
if it be true what I have heard over and over, from 
ſeveral able ſeamen, whom I have converſed with 
in theſe parts, that ſhips ſailing from the Cape of 
Good Hope to New Holland, (as many ſhips bound 
to Java, or thereabouts, keep that latitude) find 
themſelves there, and ſometimes to their coſt, run- 
ning aground when they have thought themſelves 
to be a great way off; and it is from hence poſſibly, 

that the Dutch call that part of this coaſt, the land 
of indraught (as if it magnetically drew ſhips too 
faſt to it) and give cautions to avoid it: but I ra- 


ther think it is the nearneſs of the land than any, 
whirlpool, or the like, that ſurprizes them. As to 


the breadth of the Atlantic ſea, I am from good 
hands aſſured, that it is over · reckoned by ſix, ſeven, 
eight or ten degrees; for beſides my different 
draughts of the concurrent accounts of ſeveral expe- 
rienced men, who have confirmed the ſame to me, 
Mr. Canby particularly, who hath ſailed as a mate 
in a great many voyages, from Cape Lopez an the 
coaſt of Guinea to Barbadoes, and is muth eſteem'd 
as a very ſenſible man, hath often told me, that he 
conſtantly found the diſtance to be between ſixty 
and ſixty two degrees; whereas it is laid down ſixty 
eight, ſixty nine, ſeventy and ſeyenty two degrees 
in the common draughts. : 
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As to the ſuppoſition itſelf which our ſeam 
make, in the allowing bur ſixty miles to a G 
am not ignorant how much this hath been canvaſed 
of late years eſpecially, and that the prevailing opi- 
nion hath been that about ſeventy, or upwards, 
mould be allowed. But till I can ſee ſome better 
grounds for the exactneſs of theſe trials, that have 
been made on land by Mr. Norwood and others, 
conſidering the inequality of the earth's ſurface ; as 
well as the obliquity of the way ; in their allowin 
for which I am ſomewhat doubtful of their mea- 
ſures: upon the whole matter, I cannot but adhere 
to the general ſea-calculation, confirmed as to the 
main by daily experience, till ſome more certain 
Y eſtimate ſhall} be made, than thoſe hitherto attempt- 
6 - ed. For we find ourſelves when we fail north or 
„ ſouth, to be brought to our intended place, in a 
time agreeable enough with what we expect upon 
the uſual ſuppoſition, making all reaſonable allo - 
ance, for the little unavoidable deviations caſt or 
welt ; and there ſeems no reaſon why the ſame eſti- 
mate ſhould not ſerve us in croſing the meridians, 
which we find ſo true in failing under them. As to 
this courſe of ours to Guam particularly, we ſhould 
rather encreaſe than ſhorten our eſtimate of the 
length of it, conſidering that the eaſterly wind and 
current being ſo ſtrong, and bearing therefore our 
log after us, as is uſual in ſuch caſes ; ſhould we 
therefore in caſting up the run of the log, make 
allowance for ſo much ſpace as the log itſelf drove 
after us (which is commonly three or four miles in 
one hundred in fo briſk a gale as this was) we mult 
have reckoned more than 125 degrees ; but in this 
voyage we made no ſuch allowance (though it be 
uſual to do it) fo that how much ſoever this com- 
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yet is it of the ſhorteſt, according to our erben, 
tent and calculation. 

But to proceed with our voyage: the iſland Guam 
or Guahon (as the native Indians pronounce it) is 
one of the Ladrone iſlands, belongs to the Spani- 
ards, who have a ſmall fort with ſx” wu in wc — 
2 governor and twenty or thir  foldiers. 
keep it for the relief and refreſhment of their Ph = 
lippine ſhips, that touch here in their way from 
Acapulco to Manila, but the. winds will not fo eaſi- 
ly ler them take this way back again. The Spani- 
ards of late have named Guam, the iſland Maria; 
it is about twelve leagues long and four broad, ly- 
ing N. and 8. It is pretty high champaign land. 

The 2 iſt day of May, 1686, at eleven o'clock 
in the evening, we anchored near the middle of the 
iſland Guam, on the weſt ſide, a mile from the 
ſhore. At a diſtance it appears flat and even, but 
coming near it you will find it ſtands ſhelving, and 
the eaſt ſide, which is much the higheſt, is fenced 
with ſteep rocks, that oppoſe the violence of the 
ſea, which continually rage againſt it, being driven 
with the conſtant trade-wind, and on that fide there 

is no anchoring. The weſt ſide is pretty low, and 

full of ſmall ſandy bays, divided with as many rocky 
points. The ſoil of the iſland is rediſh, dry, and 
indifferent fruxful. The fruits are chiefly rice, pine 
apples, water melons, muſk melons, oranges and 
limes, cocoa nuts, and a fort of fruit e * us 
bread fruit. 

The cocoa-nut trees grow by the . on thi welt. 
ern ſide in great groves, three or four miles in 
length, and a mile or two broad, This tree is in 

ſhape like the cabbage-tree, and at a diſtance. th 

are not to be known each from the other, only the 

cocoa nut tree is fuller of branches, but the c 

tres generally is much higher, though the cocoa nut 
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trees in ſome places are very high. The nut or fruit 
grows at the head of the tree, among the branches 
and in cluſters, ten or twelve in a cluſter. The 
branch to which they grow is about the bigneſs of a 
man's arm, and as long, running ſmall towards the 
end. It is of a yellow colour, full of . knots, and 
very tough. The nut is generally bigger than a 


man's head. The outer rind is near two inches 


thick, before you come to the ſnell; the ſhell itſelf 
is black, thick, and very hard. The kernel in 
ſome nuts is near an inch thick, ſticking to the in- 
fide of the ſhell clear round, leaving a hollow in 
the middle of it, which contains abour a pint, more 
or leſs, according to the bigneſs of the nut, for 
ſome are much bigger than others. 
This cavity is full of ſweet, delicate, wholeſome 
and refreſhing water. While the nut is growing, 
all the inſide is full of this water, without any ker- 
nel at all, but as the nut grows towards its maturi- 
ty, the kernel begins to gather and ſettle round on 
the inſide of the ſhell, and is ſoft like cream, and 

as the nut ripens, it increaſes in ſubſtance and be- 
comes hard. This ripe kernel is ſweet enough, but 
very hard to digeſt, therefore ſeldom. eat, unleſs by 
ſtrangers, who know not the effects of it; but 
while it is young and ſoft like pap, ſome men will 
eat it, ſcraping it out with a ſpoon, after they have 
drunk the water that was within it. I like the wa- 
ter beſt when the nut is almoſt ripe, for it is then 

ſweeteſt and briſgeſt. 1 f 

When theſe nuts are ripe and gathered, the out - 
ſide rind becomes of a brown ruſty colour, ſo that 
one would think they were dead and dry: yet they 


will ſprout out like onions after they have been 


hanging in the ſun three or four months, or thrown 
about in a houle or ſhip, and planted afterward in 


the earth, they will grow up to a tree. Before By 
19 5 | | 5 thus 
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thus ſprout out, there is a ſmall ſpongy round knob 
grows in the inſide, which we call an apple. This 
at firſt is bigger than the top of one's finger, but 

increaſes daily, ſucking up the water till it is grown 
ſo big as to fill up the cavity of the cocoa-nut, and 
then it begins to ſprout forth. By this time the nut 
that was hard, begins to grow oily and ſoft, thereby 
giving paſſage to the ſprout that ſprings from the 
apple, which nature hath ſo contrived, that it points 
to the hole in the ſhell (of which there are three, 
till it grows Tipe, juſt where it is faſtened by its 
| ſtalk to the tree; but one of theſe holes remains 
open even when ripe) through which it creeps and 
ſpreads forth its branches. You may let theſe teem- 
ing nuts ſprout out a foot and half or two feet high 
before you plant them, for they will grow a great 
while like an onion out of their own ſubſtance. 

: Beſides the liquor or water in the fruit, there is 
alſo a ſort of wine drawn from the tree called toddy, 
which looks like whey. It is ſweet and very plea- 
ſant, but it is to be drunk within twenty four hours 
after it is drawn, for afterwards it grows ſour. Thoſe 
that have a great many trees, draw a ſpirit from the 
ſour wine, called arack. Arack is diſtill'd alſo from 
rice, and other things in the Eaſt Indies; but none 
is ſo much eſteemed for making punch as this ſort, 
made of toddy, or the ſap of the cocoa nut tree, 
for it makes moſt delicate punch, but it muſt have 
a daſh of brandy to hearten it, becauſe this arack is 
not ſtrong enough to make good punch of itſelf. 
This ſort of liquor is chieſly uſed about Goa; and 


therefore it has the name of Goa arack. The way 


of drawing the toddy from the tree, is by cutting 
the top of a branch that would bear nuts, but be- 
fore it has any fruit, and from thence the liquor 
which was to feed its fruit, diſtils into the hole of a 
callabaſh that is hung upon it. This branch con- 
— > 1 | tinues 
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tinues running almoſt as long as the fruit would 
have been growing, and then it dries away. The 
tree hath uſually three fruitful branches, which if 
they be all tapp'd thus, then the tree bears no fruit 
— that year; but if one or two only be tapp'd, the 
other will bear fruit all the while. The liquor which 
is thus drawn is emptied out of the callabaſh, duly 
morning and evening, ſo long as it continues run- 
ning, and is ſold every morning and evening in 
moſt towns in the Eaſt Indies, and great gains are 
produced from it even this way; but thoſe that di- 
ſtil it and make arack, reap the greateſt profit. 
There is alſo great profit made of the fruit, both of 
the nut and the ſhell. ee 55 
I lbe kernel is much uſed in making broth. When 
the nut is dry they take off the huſk, and giving 
two good blows on the middle of the nut, it breaks. 
in two equal parts, letting the water fall on the 
ground ; then with a ſmall iron raſp made for the 
purpoſe, the kernel or nut is raſped out clean, which 
being put into a little freſh water, makes it become 
white as milk. In this milky water they boil a fowl, 
or any fort of fleſh, and it makes very ſavory broth. 
Engliſn ſeamen put this water into boil'd rice, 
wich they eat inſtead of rice- milk, carrying nuts 
purpoſeley to ſea with them. This they learn from 
V 64 
But the greateſt uſe of the kernel is to make oil. 
- both for burning and for frying. The way to make 
the oil is to grate or raſp the kernel, and ſteep it in 
freſh water, then boil it, and ſcum off the oil at top 
as it riſes ; but the nuts that make the oil ought to 
be a long time gathered, fo as that the kernel may 
be turning ſoft and oily, 5 
The ſhell of this nut is uſed in the Eaſt Indies 
for cups, diſhes, ladles, ſpoons, and in a manner for 
all eating and drinking veſſels. Well ſhaped non 
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are often brought home to Europe, and much el 


83 The huſk of the ſhell is of great uſe to 
make cables, for the dry huſk is full of ſmall ſtrin 
and threads, which being beaten, become ſoft, — 
the other ſubſtance which was mixt among it falls 
away like ſaw-duſt, leaving only the ſtrings. Theſe 
are afterwards ſpun into long yarn, and twiſted up 
into balls for convenience, and many of theſe rope 
yarns joined together make good cables. This ma: 
nufactory is chiefly uſed at the Maldivia iſlands, and 
the threads ſent in balls into all places that trade 
thither, purpoſely to make cables. I made a cable 
at Achin with ſome of it. Theſe. are called coire 
cables : they will laſt very well. But there is ano- 
ther ſort of coire cables (as they are called) that are 
black, and more ftrong and laſting, and are made 
of ſtrings that grow like horſe hair, at the heads of 
certain trees, almoſt like the cocoa nut tree. This 
ſort comes moſt from the iſland Timor. In the 
ſouth ſeas the Spaniards make oakam to chalk their 
ſhips, with the huſk of the cocoa-nut, which is 
more ſerviceable than that made of hemp, and tl 
ſay it will never rot. I have been told by captain 
nox, who wrote the relation of Ceylon, that in 
ſome places of India they make a ſort of courſe 
cloth of the huſk of the cocoa nut, which is uſed 
for ſails. I myſelf have ſeen a ſort of courſe fail- 
cloth made of ſuch a Kind of ſubſtance, but whe» 
| ther the ſame or no I know not? 

I have been the longer on this ſubject, to give the 
reader a particular account of the uſe and profit of 
a vegetable, which is poſſibly of all others the moſt 
generally ſerviceable to the conveniencies, as well 
as the neceſlities of human life. Yet this tree, that 
is of ſuch great uſe, and eſteemed ſo much in the 
Eaſt Indies, is ſcaxce regarded in the Weſt Indies, 
' for want of the knowle: => of the benefit which it 

| may 
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may produce, And it is partly for the ſake of my 
countrymen in our American plantations, that 1 
have ſpoken ſo largely of it. For the hot climates 
are a very proper ſoil for it; and indeed it is ſo 
hardy, both in the raiſing, and when grown, that 
it will thrive as well in dry ſandy ground as in rich 
land. I have found them growing very well in 
low ſandy iſlands (on the weſt of Sumatra / that are 
overflowed with the ſea every ſpring-tide, and tho? 
the nuts there are not very big, yet this is no loſs; 
for the knernel is thick and ſweet, and the milk, or 
water in the inſide, is more pleaſant and ſweet, than 
of the nuts that grow in rich ground, which are 
commonly large indeed, but not very ſweet. Theſe 
at Guam growing on dry ground, are of a middle 
fize, and I think the ſweeteſt I ever taſted. Thus 
much for the cocoa- nut. one a 
The lime is a fort of baſtard or crab- lemon. The 
tree, or buſh that bears it is prickly, like a thorn, 
growing full of ſmall boughs. In Jamaica, and 
other places, they make of the lime-buſh fences a- 
bout gardens, or any other incloſure, by planting 
the ſeeds cloſe together, which growing up thick, 
ſpread abroad, and make a very good hedge. The 
fruit is like a lemon, but ſmaller; the rind thin, 
and the incloſed ſubſtance full of juice. The juice 
is very tart, yet of a pleaſant taſte if ſweetned with 
ſugar. It is chiefly uſed for making punch, both 
in the Eaſt and Weſt Indies, as well aſhore as at 
ſea, and much of it is for that purpoſe brought 
home to England from our Weſt India plantations. 
It is alſo uſed for a particular kind of ſauce, which 
is called pepper- ſauce, and is made of cod-pepper, 
commonly called Guinea- pepper, boiled in water, 
and then pickled with ſalt, and mixed with lime- 
uice to preſerve it. Limes grow plentifully in the 
Eaſt and Weſt Indies within the tropicks, 7 | 
ps 8 
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The bread-fruit (as we call it) grows on a large 
tree, as big and as high as our largeſt apple: trees. 
It hath a preading | head full of branches, and dark 
leaves. The fruit grows on the boughs like apples, 
it is as big as a penny loaf when wheat is at five - 
ſhillings the buſhel. 1 1 is of a round ſhape, and 
hath a thick tough rind. When the fruit is ripe it 
is yellow and ſoft ; and the taſte is ſweet and plea- 
ſant. The natives of this iſland uſe it for bread; 
they gather it when full grown, while it is green 
and hard; then they bake it in an oven, which 
ſcorcheth the rind and makes it- black ; but they 
ſcrape off the outſide black cruſt, and the inſide is 
ſoft, tender, and white like the crumb of a penny 
loaf. There is neither ſeed nor ſtone in the inſide, 
but all is of a pure ſubſtance like bread : it muſt be 
eaten new, for if it is kept above twenty-four hours, 
it becomes dry, and eats harſh and choaky; but it 
is very pleaſant before it is too ſtale. This fruit 
laſt in ſeaſon eight months in the year, during 
which time the natives eat no other ſort of food 
bread kind. I never ſaw of this fruit any where but 
here. The natives told us, that there is plenty of 
this fruit growing on the reſt of the Ladrone n 
and I never heard of it any where elſe. 

They have here ſome rice alſo: but the iſland 
be ing of a dry ſoil, and therefore not very proper 
for it, they do not ſow very much. Fiſh is ſcarce 
about this iſland; yet on the ſnoal that our bark 
came over there was great plenty, and the natives 
commonly. go thither to fiſh. 

The natives of this iſland are ſtrong bodied, large 
limb'd and well ſhap'd. They are copper-colour- 
ed, like other Indians; their hair is black and long, 
their eyes meanly proportioned, they have pretty 
high noſes, their lips are pretty full, and their teeth 
indifferent white, They are long viſaged, and 1 

0 
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of coutitenance, yet we folind them to be affible 
and eoutteous.” They ate many of them troubled 
with a Kind of a leproſy. This diſtemper is very 
cotton at Mindanao : therefore I Hall ſpeak more 
_ of ir in my next chapter. They of Guam are other- 
wiſe very = eſpecially in che dry ſeaſon; but 
in the wer ſeaſon, which comes on in June, my 
Folds till October, the ait is more thick and un- 
| * Wiolſome; which occaſions fevers, but the rains 
/ Are not violent nor laſting. For the iſland lies fo 
far weſterly from the Phillipine iNands, or any o- 
er Hand, that the weſterly winds do ſeldom blow 
 Þ far, and hen they do, they do not laſt Tong, 
but the eaſterly winds conſtantly blow here, wh 
ale dry and healthy; ard this ifland is found to be 
very healthful, as we wete informed while we lay 
by it.” The natives ate very ingenious beyond any 
1 7 in tnaking boats, or pröes, as they are cal- 
ed in the Eaft Indies, and therein they take great 
delight. Theſe are built ſharp at both ends, the bot- 
tom is of one piece, made like the bottom of a lir- 
tle canoe, vety neatly dug, and left of a good ſub- 
ſtance. This bottom part is inſtead of a keel, of It 
is about nj: ie: or twenty-eight” feet long; the 
| this Keel is made round, but inclining 
to a wedge and ſmooth ; and the upper part is al- 
moſt flat, having a very gentle hollow, and is about 
a foot broad: From hence both ſides of the boat 
are carried up to about five feer high with 3 70 
plank, not above. four or five inches broad, and 
each end of the boat turns up round, very prettily. 
But what is very fingular, one fide of the boar is 
made perpendicular, like a wall, while the other is 
© Founding, as ther veſſels are with a pretty full belly, 
Feiſt in the middle it is about four or five feet broad 
loft, or more according to the length of the boat. 
The maſt ftands exactly in the middle, with ane 
| | yar 
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rd that peeps up and down like a mizen-yard. 
One end of it reacheth down to the end or head of 
the boat, where it is placed in a notch, chat is made 
there purpoſely to receive it, and keep it faſt, The 
other end hangs over the ſtern: To this yard the 
| fail is faſtened. At the foot of the fail there is ano- 
ther ſmall yard, to keep the fail out ſquare, and to 
roll up the fail on when it blows hard: for it ſerves 
inſtead of a reef to take on the ſail to what degree 
they pleaſe, according to the ſtrength of the with, | 
Along the belly-ſide rol the boat, parallel with f 
at about ſix or ſeven feet diſtance, lies another fail 
boat, or . canoe, being a log of very light wood, 
almoſt as long as the great boat, but not ſo wide, 
being not above a foot and an half wide at the up- 
per part, and very ſharp like a wedge at each end. 
And there are two bamboes of about eight or ten 
| feet long, and as big as ones leg, placed over the 
| t boat's ſide; one near each end of it, and reach. 
| ing about ſix or feven feet from the fide of the boat; 
by the help of which the little boat is made firm 
and eee to the other. Theſe are generall 
called by the Dutch, and the Engliſh from them, 
outlagers. The uſe of them is to keep the g 
boat upright from over: ſetting; becauſe the 1 
here being in a manner conſtantly eaſt, (or if it 
were at weſt it would be the ſame thing) and tlie 
range of theſe iſlands, where their bufiuels lies to 
and fro, being moſtly north and ſouth, they turn the 
flat ſide- of the boat againſt the wind upon which 
they fail, and the belly-ſide, conſequently, with its 
little boat, is upon the lee; and the veſſel having 
a head at each end, ſo as to ſail with either of them 
foremoſt (indifferently) they need not tack, or 
about, as all our veſſels do, but each end of the 
boar ferves either for head or ſtern as they pleaſe. 


| When they ply to windward, and are minded to go N 
about, = 


The VovAces and nn a. 
1% he that ſteers bears away a little from the 


wind, by. which means the ſtern comes to the wind, 


which is now become the head, only by ſhifting the 
end of the yard. This boat is ſteered with a broad 


| paddle, inſtead of a rudder. I have been the more 


lg in deſcribing theſe boats, becauſe I be- 
eve they ſail the beſt of any boats in the world, 
I did here for my own ſatis faction try the ſwittneſs 
of one of them; failing by our log, we had twelve 
knots on our reel, and ſhe run it all out before the 


half minute. glaſs was half eut ; which, if it had 


en no more, is after the rate of twelve: mile an 


hour; but I do believe ſhe would have run twenty- 


four mile an hour. It was very pleaſant to ſee the 


| lite boat running along ſo ſwift by the others fide; 


The native Indians are not leſs dextrous i in ma- 
naging than in building theſe boats. By report, 


they wil go from hence to another of the Ladrone 


iſlands about thirty leagues off, and there do their 
buſineſs, and return again in leſs. than twelve hours. 
Man told that one of theſe boats was ſent expreſs to 
anila, which is above four hundred leagues; and 
performed; the voyage in four days time. There 
e of. theſe proes or boats uſed in many places of 
e Eaſt Indies, but with a belly and a little on 
"each fide. Only at Mindanao I faw one like theſe 
with the belly and little boat only on one ſide, and 
the other flat, hut not ſo neatly built. 
The Indians of Guam have neat little loan 


8 very handſomely thatched with palmeto- thatch. 


They inhabit together in villages built by the ſea, 
on the weſt ſide, and have Spaniſh prieſts to inftruct 


them in the chriſtian religion. 


The Spaniards have a ſmall fort on the met ſide, 


| near the ſouth end, with ſix guns in it. There 


: 7 is a governor, and twenty or thirty Spaniſh ſoldiers. 


c in are no more 9 on the iſland, beſides 


| wo 
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here, the natives roſe on the Spaniards toy 
them, and did kill many; but 'the-goverm 
his ſoldiers at length prevailed, and drove them out 
of the fort: ſo when tliey found themſelves diſap- 


pointed of their i intent, they deſtroyed the planta- 


tions and figek, and then went away to other iſlands. 


There were then three or four hundred Indians on 


this iſland; but now there are not above one hun- 


dred, for all that were in this conſpiracy went a- 
way. As for theſe who yet remain, if they were 


not actually concerned in that broil, yet their hearts 


alſo are bent againſt the Spaniards, for they offered 
to carry us to the fort, and aſſiſt us in the conqueſt 


of the iſland, but captain Swan was not {oy 1 Z 


ing the Spaniards here. 
Before we came to an anchor here, one 4 he 


prieſts came on board in the night with three In- 


 dians. They firſt hailed us to know from whence 
we came, and what we were; to whom anſwef was 
made in Spaniſh, that we were Spaniards,” and that 


we came from Acapulco. ing dark, they could 
not ſee the make of our ſhip, nor very well diſcern 
what we were. Therefore they came! on board 
B their miſtake, in taking us for a Spani 

ip, they "endeavoured to get from us again, but 
we held their boat faſt, and made them come'in, 
Captain Swan received the prieſt with much civi- 
lity, and conducting him into the great cabin de- 
clared, that the reaſon of our coming to this iſland 


Was want of proviſion, and that he came not in any 


hoſtile: manner, but as a friend to purchaſe with his 
money what he wanted, and therefore deſired the 
prieſt to write a letter to the governor, to inform 


5 him what we were, and on what account we came. 


For having him now on board, the captain was 


willing to detain him as an hoſtage, till we bad 
No. 14. E e proviſion. 


\ 


A jt 


2 


two or three priefts. Not long before we arrived 5 
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| 7 .” The padre told captain Swan that pro- 
now ſcarce on the iſland, but would en- 


ties the frier came on board, were ſent to the go- 
vernor with two letters, one. from frier, and 
- another very obliging one from c apa) Swan, and 

2 preſent of four yards of ſcarlet th, and a piece 

broad filver and gold lace. The governor lives 
a the ſo ach end of the illand on the welt fide, 
Which Was e five leagues from the place where 


| ev were, therefore we did not 55 an anſwer till 


the evening, not knowing then how nimble they 

were. I herefore when We Indian canoe was di- 
ſpatched away to the governor, we hoiſed out two 
_ of. our canoes, and ſent one a bing and the other 
© alhore for cocoaynuts. Our fiſhing canoe got no- 
thing, but the men that went aſhore for cocoa· nuts 


. off laden. 


About eleven o'clock & that ſame morning, the 4 


a letter to captain Swan, 


vernor of the land” fn 
1 gy him, for his preſent, and e 


13 . and as a token of his gratitude, he 


nt a preſeni of ſix hogs, of a ſmall ſort, molt eX- 


1 fed with cocoa nuts, and their fleſh is 5: as 
briſket beef. They were doubtleſs of that breed in 
America which came originally from Spain. He 
ſent alſo twelve muſk-me elons, larger than ours in 
England, and as many water-melons, both forts 
here being a very excellent fruit, and an order to 


55 Indians that lived in a village not far from our 


ip, to bake every day as much of the bread-fruit 
as we deſired, and to aſſiſt us in getting as many 


He hebe nuts as we would have, which they ac- 
cordinly 


it the gover! nor would do his utmoſt to ful ſur- 


n the morning the Indians, in whoſe boat « or : 


s 
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cordingly did, and brought off the bread · fruit eve- 
ry day hot, as much as we could: eat. 


hogs and fruit, and deſired for the ſame, - powder, 
ſhot, and* arms, which was ſent according to his 


requeſt. We had a delicate large Engliſh dog, which 


the governor deſired, and had it given him very 


freely by the captain, though much. againſt the 
grain of many of his men, who had a great value 
for that dog. Captain Swan endeavoured to get 
this governors letter of recommendation. to ſome 
merchants at Manila, for he had then a deſign to 
go to fort St. George, and from thence intended to 
trade to Manila; but this deſign was concealed from 
the company. While we lay here the Acapulco 
ſhip arrived ia ſight of the iſland; but did not come 
in the ſight of us; for the governor ſent an Indian 
proe with advice of our ing here. Therefore ſhe 
ſtood off to the ſouthward of the iſland, and com- 
ing foul of the ſame ſhoal that our bark had run 
over before, was in great danger of being loſt there, 


for ſhe ſtruck off her rudder, and with much ado * 


got clear; but not till after three days labour. For 
tho? the ſhoal ba ſo near the iſland, * the Indians 


; 92 and fiſh there every day, yet the maſter of 


Acapulco ſhip, who ſhould (one would thigh) 
know theſe parts was utterly ignorant of it. 
their ſtriking on the ſhoal we heard afterwa 
we were on the coaſt of Manila; but theſe Indians 


of Guam did ſpeak of her being in ſight of the 


Hand while we lay there, which put our men in a 
great heat to go out after her, but captain Swan 
perſuaded them out of that humour, for he was 
non wholly averſe to any hoſtile action. 

The zoth day of May the governor ſent his laſt 


profane, which was ſome hogs, a jar of pickled . 


W Aa jar of excellent pickled fiſh, and a jar 
„ of 


After this 
the governor ſent every day a canoe or two-withs | 


; * | 
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of fine ruſk, or bread of fine wheat flour, baked 
like: biker, but not ſo hard. He ſent beſides fix or 
en packs of rice, deſiring to be excuſed from 
Ming any more proviſion to us, ſaying he had no 
more on the iſland that he could fpare. He ſent 
word alſo that the weſt monſoon was at hand, that 
therefore it behoved us to be jogging from hence, 
unleſs we were reſolved to return hack to America 
again. Captain Swan returned him thanks for his 
FEindneſs and advice, and took his leave, and the 
Jame day ſent the frier aſhore that was ſeized on at 
our firſt arrival, and gave him a large braſs clock, 
an aſtrolabe, and a large teleſcope; for which pre- 
ſent the frier ſent us on board fix hogs, a roaſt ting 
pig. three or four bufnels of potatoes, and fifty 
pound of Manila tobaceo. Then ve prepared to 


be gone, being pretty well furniſhed with proviſion 


to carry us to Mindanao, Where we deſigned next 
to touch. We took on board us as many cocoa 
nuts as we could well ſtow, and we had a good 
_ * "ice, I emo ny 228 in "We. 1 


0 H 4 p. XVII. 


Tie Ul A 4% 4 ito Mi ndango,. one of tbe Phillip- 
1 31 the end and its natural fate deſcribed. 


EE e lay at e e took a reſolu- 
VVV Aon of going to Mindanao, one of the 
| Philippine iſlands,” being told by the frier and o- 
thers, that it was exceedingly: well ſtored with pro- 
viſions, that the natives were mahometans, and that 
they hed: formerly aicommerce with the Spaniards, 
but that now. they were at wars with them. This 


= and was | therefore thought to be. a convenient 


Place, for. us ton go to; for befides that, it was in 


| WW. way to the Ealt-Indies _ we had reſolved 


wo | 2 > to 


„ 
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| 6 alles and that the weſterly monſoon was at hands! i 
which would oblige us to ſhelter ſomewhere ina | 
ſhart time, and that we could not expect good har- 
bours in a better place than in ſo large an iſland as lit 
Mindanao: : beſides all this, I ſay, the inhabitants [ 
of Mindanao being then, as we were told, (though 
falſiy) at wars with the Spaniards, our men, wha 
it ſhoyld- ſeem were very ſqueamiſh of plundering 1 
without licence, derived hopes from thence of get- 1 
ting a commiſſion there from the prince of the 1 
iſland, to plunder. the Spaniſn ſhips about Manila, lk 
and ſo to make Mindanao their common rendezvous. 1 
And if captain Swan was minded to go to an Eng. 1 
liſh port, yet his men, who thought he intended to 1 
leave them, hoped to get veſſels and pilots at Min- 1 
danao fit for their turn, to cruize on. the coaſt of 
Manila? As for captain Swan, he was willing 
enough to go thither, as beſt ſuiting his own deſign 3 
and therefore this any was reren 1 on 1 e. 
neral conſent. 2 
Accordingly gate 3 1686, we nll Gn 
bang for Mindanao: we had fair weather, and 4 
pretty ſmart gale of wind at eaſt, for three or four 
days, then it ſhifted: to tha S. W. being rainy, but 
ſoon came about again, to the eaſt, and blew a gen- = 
tle gale, yet it often ſhuffled about to the fouth eaſt? KF 
For though in the Eaſt Indies the winds ſhift in 
April, yet we found this to be the ſhiſting ſeaſon 
tor the winds here, the other ſhifting ſeaſon being 
in October, ſooner or later, all over India. As to 
our courſe from Guam to the Phillippine iſlands, 
we found it, as I intimated before, agreeable enough - 
with the account of our common draugihts. 
The 2 iſt day of June we arrived at the iſland St. 
ohn, which is ane of the Phillipꝑine iſlands. The 
hillippines are a great company of large iſlands, 
audi up about 13 deg. of lat. in length, reaching 
. 3 9 
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nearly from g deg. of N. lat. to the 19th degree, 
and in breadth about 6 deg. of long. They derive 
this name from Philip the 2d king of Spain, and 
even now molt of them belong to that crown. 
The chief iſland in this range is Luconia, which 
lies on the north of them all. At this iſland Ma- 
gellan died on the voyage that he was making round 
the world. For after he had paſt thoſe ſtreights be- 
tween the ſouth end of America and Terra del Fue- 
go, which now bears his name, and ranged down 
in the ſouth ſeas on the back of America, from 
thence ſtretching over to the Eaſt Indies, he fell in 
with the Ladrone iſlands, and from thence ſteering 
_ eaſt ſtill; he fel in with theſe Phillippine iſlands and 
anchored at Luconia, where he warr'd with the na- 
tive Indians, to bring them in obedience to his ma- 
| Ker the king of Spain, and was by them kill'd witn 
- poiſoned arrow. It is now wholly, under the Spa- 
1 niards, who have feveral towns there. The chief 
is Manila, which is a large ſea port town near the 
S. E. end, oppoſite to the iſland; Mindora. It is a 
place of great ſtrength and trade: The two great 
Acapulco ſnips before mentioned fetching from 
hence all ſorts of Eaſt India commodities, which 
are brought hither by foreigners, eſpecially by the 
Chineſe, and the Portugueſe. Sometimes the Eng- 
lin merchants of fort St. George ſend their ſhips 
- hither as it were by ſtealth, under the charge of 
Portugueſe pilots and mariners; for as yet we can- 
not get the Spaniards there to a commerce with us 
or the Dutch, although they have but few ſhips of 
their own. This ſeems to ariſe from a. jealouſy or 
fear of diſcovering the riches of theſe iſlands, for 
moſt, if not all the Phillippine iſlands, are rich in 
Id: and the Spaniards have no place of much 
— in all theſe iſlands that I could ever hear of, 
beſides Manila itſelf. Yet they have villages and 


cowns 


- 
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towns on ſeveral of the iſlands; and padres or prieſts 
mien the native Indians, from whom they get 
- oP he Spaniſh inhabitants, of the ſmaller iſlands - 
| Eſpecially, would willingly trade with us if the go- 
vernment was not ſo ſevere againſt it; for they have 
no goods but what are brought from Manila at an 
extraordinary dear rate. I E that if 
any of our nations would ſeek a trade with them, 
they would not loſe their labour; for the Spaniards 
can and will ſmuggle, as our ſeamen call wag. 
by ſtealth, as well as any nation that I know ;. anc 
our Jamaicans are to their profit ſenſible enough of 
it. And I have been informed that captain Good- 
lud, of London, in a voyage which he made from 
Mindanao to China, touched at ſome of theſe iſlan 
and was civilly treated by the Spaniards, who bought 
- Tome of his commodities, giving him a very gooe 
price for the ſanm. | 2 


There are about twelve or fourteen more large 
iſlands lying to the ſouthward of Luconia; moſt o& 
which, as I ſaid before, are inhabited by the Spani- 
ards. Beſides theſe there are an infinite number of 
ſmall iſlands of no account, and even the great 

iſlands, many of them, are without names, or at 

leaſt fo variouſly ſet down, that I find the ſame 
iſlands called by divers name. 4: i 
I be iſland St. John and Mindanao are the ſouth- 
ermoſt of all theſe iſlands, and are the only iſlands 
in all this range that are not ſubject to the Spaniards. 
St. John's iſland is on the eaſt ſide of Mindanao, 

_and diſtant from it three or four leagues. It is in 

lat. about ſeven or eight north. This iſland is in 
length about thirty eight leagues, ſtretching N. N. 
W. and S. S. E. and in breadth about twenty four 

leagues, in the middle of the iſland. The norther- 
moſt end is broader, and the ſouthermoſt narrower. 
e | e This 


* 
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This ifland is of a good height, and full of many . 
ſmall hills. The land at the ſouth eaſt end, where 
I T*was aſhore, is of a fat black mould, nad the 
Whole iſland ſeems to partake of the ſame inen by 
the vaſt number of large trees that it Produceth, 
for it looks all over like one great grove. * 
As we were paſſing by the S. E. end we ſaw A 
canoe of the natives under the ſhore, therefore one 
of our canoes went after to have ſpoken her, but 
ſhe run away from us, ſeeing themſelves chaced, 
put their canoes aſhore, leaving her, fled into the ' | 
woods, nor would be allured to come to us, altho? 
we did what we could to entice them; beſides theſe 
men, we ſaw no more here, nor fign of any inhabi= | 
tants at this end. 4, 
When we came on board our ſhip © again, we : 
5 away for the iſland Mindanao, which was 
now fair in fight of us, it being about .ten leagues 1 3 
diſtant from this part of St. John's. The 22d day _ 
e came within a league of the eaſt fide of the iſland 
indanao, and having the wind at S. F. we ſteered 
owards the north end, keeping on the eaſt ſide; till 
we came into the lar. of 7 d. 40 m. and there we 
anchored in a ſmall. bay, about a mile from the I. 
(Bore, in ten fathom water, rocky foul ground. 
Some of our books gave us an account, jar 
Mindanao city and iſle lies in 7 d. 40 m. we guels 
that the middle of the ifland might lie in this lat. 
but we were at a great Joſs Where to find the city, 
whether on the eaſt or weſt fide.. Indeed, Fad it 
been a ſmall iſfand, lying open to theteaftern Wind, 
we might probably have ſearched. firſt on the weſt. 
_ fide; for 29 9 0 the iſlands within the tropicks, 
or within the bounds of the trade-winds, have their 
| - harbours on the welt ſide, as beſt ſheltered; but the 
jlland Mindanao being guarded on the eaſt ſide by 
* Joby's 8 land, we PM: as e Pa 0 | 
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find the. harbour and city off this fide, as any A; 
elſe; but coming into the latitude in, which We 1 
judged the city might be, found no canoes or peo 
ple, that might give us any account of a city, or +l | | 
place of trade near at hand, though we coaſte ll 
| within a league of the ſnhore. 1 
Il ue iſland Mindanao is the big eſt of all = 
Philippine iſlands, except Luconia. It is about ſixty 
leagues long, and forty or fifty broad. The ſouth 
end is in about 33 d. N. and the N. W. end reaches 
almoſt to 8d. N. It is a very mountainous iſland, = 
full of hills and alleys. The mould in general is 
deep and black, and extraordinary fat and fruitful. 
The ſides of the hills are ſtony, yet productive 
enough. c f. very Large tall trees. In the heart of the 
country ere are ſome mountains that yield good 
polo The yalleys are well moiſtned with pleaſant 
| rooks, and ſmall rivers of delicate water, and have 
trees of divers ſorts flouriſhing and green all th 
year. The trees in general are very large, yu 
of them are of kinds unknown to us. 
I There is one ſort which deſerves 3 bo- 
tice, called by the natives libby trees. Theſe 
552 wild in great groves of five or ſix miles long 
by the ſides of the rivers... Of theſe trees Sago is 
made, which the poor country people eat inſtead of 
bread," three or four months in the year, This tree, 
for f it body and ſhape, is much like the palmeto- 
tree, or the cabbage-tree, but not ſo tall as the lat- 
ter. The bark and wood is hard and thin like 4 
ſhell, - and full of white pith, like the pith of an 
elder. This tree they cut down, and ſplit it in tho 
middle, and ſcrape out all the pith, which they 
beat luſtily with a wooden peſtle in a great mortar 
or trough, and then put into a cloth or itrainer held 
over a trough; and pouring water in among the 
8 Fith raed ſtir it ee in me. cloth, ſo the water 
carries 
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Cearries all the ſubſtance of the pith thro the cloth 

dq into 17 leaving nothing in the cloth 
but a light fort of huſk, which they throw away; 
but that which falls into the trough ſettles in a 


mort time to the bottom like mud, then they draw 


* 


off the water, and take up the muddy ſubſtance, 
Wherewich they make cakes; which being baked 
proves very good bread. © 
The Mindanao people live three or four months 
of the year on this food for their bread kind. The 


native Indians of Teranate and Tiere, and all the 


| 3 Iſlands, have plenty of theſe trees, and uſe 
m for food in the ſame manner, as I have been 
informed by Mr. Caril Rofy, who is now com- 
mander of one of the king's ſhips. Hewas one 
of 'our company at this time; and being left with 


.  Eaptain Swan at Mindanao, went afterwards to Te- 


 Tanate, and lived there among the Dutch a year or 
two. The fago which is tranſported into other parts 
_ of the Eaſt Indies, is dried in fmall pieces like lit- 
_ "tle ſeeds or comfits, and commonly eaten with milk 
of almonds by thoſe that are troubled with the flux, 
foß it is a great binder, and very good in that di- 
„ 1 dae places of Mindanao there is plenty of 


ne; but in rhe hilly land they plant yams, pota- 


toes, and pumpions, all which thrive very well. 
The other fruits of this iſland are water-melons, 
muſk-melons, e bonanoes, guavas, nut- 
wegs, Tloves, betel- nuts, durians, Jacks or jacas, 
*Eopaa-nuts, otanges, ce. 
_ "The plantain I rake to be the king of all fruit, 
got extept the cocoa itſelf. The tree that bears this 
fruit is out three feet, or three feet and an half 


todund, and ten or twelve feet high, Theſe trees 
are not raiſed from ſeed, for they ſeem not to have 
Any, but from the roots of other old trees. If theſe 

TIEN | . young 
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Dung ſuckers are taken out of the ground, and 
lanted in another place, it will be fifteen months 
before the bear, but if let ſtand in their own native 
foil, they will bear in twelve months. As ſoon as 

the fruit is ripe the tree decays, but then there are 
many young ones growing up to ſupply its place. 
When this tree firſt ſprings out of the ground, it 
comes up with two leaves; and by that time it is a 
foot high, two more ſpring up in the inſide of them, 
and in a ſhort time After two more within them, 
and fo on. By that time the tree is a month old, 
you may perceive a {mall body almoſt as big as 
ones arm, and then there are eight or ten leaves, 
ſiome of them four or five feet high. The firſt 
leaves that it ſhoots forth are not above a foot long, 
and half a foot broad, and the ſtem that bears them 
no bigger than ones finger; but as the tree grows 
higher the leaves are larger. As the young leaves 
ſpring up in the inſide, ſo the old leaves ſpreadꝭ off, 
and their tops droop downward, being of greater 
length and breadth, by how much they ate nearer 
the root, and at laſt decay and rot off, but ſtill there 
are young leaves ſpring up out of the top, Which 
makes the tree look always green and flouriſhing. 
When the tree is full grown, the leaves are ſeven 
or eight feet long, and a foot and half broad; to- 
würds the end they are ſmaller, and end with a 
round point. The ſtem of the leaf is as big as a 
man's arm, almoſt round, and about à foot in 
jength, between the leaf and the body of the tree. 
That part of the ſtem which comes from the tree, 
if it be the outſide leaf, ſeems to encloſe half te 
body, as it were with a thick hide; and right 
_ apainft it, on the other fide of the tree, is another 
ſach anſwering to it. The next two leaves, in the 
inſide of theſe, grow oppoſite to each other, in the 
ſame manner, but ſo that if the two outward m_ 
- h E n 
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and ſouth, theſe grow eaſt and weſt, and thoſe Rill + 
Within chem keep the ſame order. Thus the body _ 
of this tree ſeems to be made up of many thick 
think growing one over another, and When it is 
full grown, there ſprings out of the top a ſtrong _ 
ſtem, harder in ſubſtance than any other part of the 
body. This ſtem ſhoots: forth at the heart of the 
tree, is as big as a man's arm, and as long, and 
the fruit 85 in cluſters round it, firſt bloflom- 5 
ing, and then. ſhooting forth the fruit. It is ſo ex- 
cellent, that the Spaniards give it the pre-eminence. 
of all other fruit, as moſt conducing to life. It 
grows in a pod a about ſix or ſeven inches long, and W 
28 big as a man's arm. The ſhell, rind or pod, is 
tte and of a yellow colour when ripe. It reſem · 
bles in hape à hogs gut pudding. The incloſed 
8 fruit is no harder than butter in winter, and is 
5 much of. the colour of the pureſt yellow butter, It 
is of a delicate taſte, and melts in ones mouth like 
marmalet. It is all pure pulp, without any ſeed, 
kernel or ſtone. This fruit is ſo much efteemed. by. 
all Europeans that ſettle in America, that when they: 
make a new plantation, they commonly begin with 
à good plantain-walk, as they call it, or a field of 
Plantains; and as their family, increaſes, ſo. they 
auginent the plantain-wall, keeping one man pur- 
Poſely to prune the trees, and gather the fruit as he 
5 convenient. For the trees continue bearing, 
ſome or other, moſt part of the year; and this js 
-- many times the whole food on which a whole fami- 
1 ſabſitts. They thrive only in rich fat ground, 
o poor ſandy land will not bear them. The Spa- 
niards in their towns in America, as at Havanna, 
Carthagena, Portobello, &c. have their markets 
full of plantains, being the common food for poor 
people: Their common price is half a rial or 3d. a 
. When this a is * uſed for dees it 
| is 
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is roaſted or boiled when it's Juſt full grown, but 


not yet ripe or turned yellow. 
groes, that have neither fiſh nor fleſh to eat with it, 


mae ſauce with cod pepper, ſalt and lime juice, 


Which makes it eat very ſavoryß much better than 


a cruſt of bread alone. Sometimes for a change 
they eat a roaſted plantain, and a ripe raw plantain 

together, which is inſtead of bread and butter. 
They eat very pleaſant ſo, and I haye made man 
a good meal in this manner. Sometimes our Engliſh 
take fix or ſeven ripe plantains, and maſhing them 
together, make them in a Jump, and boil them in- 
ſtead, of a bag-pudding, which they call a buff- 
Jacket ; and this is a very good way for a change. * 
This fruit makes alſo very good tarts; and the 
green plaintains ſliced thin, and dried in the ſun, 
15 1 1 8 will make a ſort of flour which is ve- 
ry good to make puddings. A. ripe plantain ſliced 
A dried in the ſun may be preſerved a great while, 
and then eats like figs, very Tweet and pleaſant. 

The Darien Indians preſerve them a long time, by 
Aying them gently over the fire, maſhing them 


firſt, and moulding them into lumps. | The Mos- 


| Kito-Indians will take a ripe plantain and roaſt it, 
then take a pint and a half of water in a calabaſh, 

and ſqueeze the plantain in pieces with their hands, 
mixing it with the water, Which they drink all off 
together: this they call miſhlaw, and it is pleaſant 
ſweet, and nouriſhing, ſome what like lambs-wool 
(as it is called) made with apples and ale: and of 
this fruit alone many thouſands of Indian families 
in the Weſt Indies have their whole ſubſiſtence. 
When they make drink with them, they take ten 
or twelve ripe plantains and maſh them well in a 
trough, then they put two gallons of water among 


them, and this in two hours time will ferment and 
froth like wort.- "Tn four hours it is fit to drink, 
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and then they botile it, and drink it as they have 


_ occaſion :; hut this will not keep above twenty-four 


or thirty hours: *Thoſe therefore that uſe this drink, 


brew it in this manner every morning. When 
went firſt to Jamays I could reliſh no other drink _ 
15 


they had there. It drinks briſk and cool, and is 


| IF very pleaſant. This drink is windy, and ſo is the 


fruit eaten raw. but boiled or roaſted it is not fo. 


If this drink is kept above thirty hours, it grows 


' ſharp; and if then it be pur out into the fun, it 


| at if they int 


2 aſunder; then they cyt off the top, leaving the 
trunk eight or ten feet long, ſtripping off the outer 


will become F This fruit grows 


all over the Welt Indies (in the proper climates) at 


Guinea, and in the Eaſt Indies. 5p 
As the fruit of this tree is of great uſe for food, 
ſo is the body no leſs. ſerviceable to make cloaths; 
but this I never knew till I came to this iſland. The 


ordinary people of Mindanao wear no, other cloth. 
The tree never bearing but once, and ſo being fell'd 
when the fruit is ripe, they cut it down cloſe by the 

84 to make cloth with it. One 
ow with a macheat, or long knife, will ſtrike it 


rind, which is thickeſt towards the lower end; hav- 


ing firip'd two or three of theſe rinds, the trunk 
becomes in a manner all of one bigneſs, and of a 


whitiſh colour; then they ſplit the trunk in the 


middle, which being done, they ſplit the two. 


halves again, as gear the middle as they can. This 
they leave in the ſun two or three days, in which 
time part of the juicy ſubſtance of the tree dries 


* away, and then the ends will appear full of ſmall 


threads. The women, whoſe employment it is to 
make the cloth, take hold of theſe threads. one by 
ane, which rend away eaſily from one end of the 
ttunk to the other, in bigneſs like a whited brown 
ted; for the threads are naturally of a determi- 


nate 
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| nate bigneſs, as I obſerved. their cloth to be, ll of 
one ſubſtance and equal fineneſs; but it is ft 
when new, wears out ſoon, and when wet, feels a 
little ſlimy. They make their pieces ſeven or eight 
yards long, their warp and woot all of one thick- | 
neſs and lubſtancg. 15 | 
There is another ſort of plantains in that land, 
which are ſhorter and leſs than the others, which I 
never ſaw any where but here. Theſe are full of 
black ſeeds mix'd quite through the fruit. They 
: are binding, and much eaten by thoſe that have 
fluxes. The country people gave them us for that 
uſe, and with good ſuccels. . 8 

The bonano tree is exactlike the plantain — | 
ſhape and bigneſs, nor eafily diſtingniſhable from 
it but by its fruit, which is a great deal ſmaller, and 
not abbve half ſo long as 4 plantain, being alſo 
more mellow and ſoft, leſs luſcious, yet of a more 
delicate taſte. They uſe this for the making drink 


oftener than plantains, and it is the beſt when uſed - 


for drink, or eaten as fruit; but it is not ſo good for 
read,” nor doth, it eat well at all when roaſted or 
boil'd; ſo it is only neceſſity that makes any uſe it 
this way. They grow generally where plantains 
do, being ſet intermixt with them purpoſely in their 
plantain- walks. They have plenty of -clove-bark, 
of which I ſaw a ſhip load ; and as for cloves, Raja | 
Laut, whom I ſhall have occaſion to mention, 
told me, that if the Engliſh would ſettle there, they 
could order matters ſo in a litele time, as to ſend a 
ſhip load of cloves from thence every year. I have 
| be. informed that they grow on the boughs of a 
tree about as big as 2 plumb tree, hot I never hape 5 
pegned to ſee any of them. 5 
Is haye not ſeen the nutmeg trees any where, but 
the nutmegs this iſland ſee of are fair and large, 
yet they have no great ſtore of them, being unwil-. 
ö Lo ling 
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invite the Dutch to viſit them, and bring 


5 then into ſubjection, as they have done the reſt of 
. +he neighbouring iſlands where they grow. , For 
- the Dutch being ſeated among the ſpice i ands, | 


|  have' monopolized all the trade into their own 


hands, and will not ſuffer any of the natives to 
diipoſe of it, but to themſelves alone: Nay, they 
are ſo careful to preſerve it in their on hands, 


that they will not ſuffer the ſpice to grow in the 
uninhabited iſlands, but ſend ſoldiers to cut the 
trees down. Captain Rofy told me, that while he 
lived with the Dutch, 
to cut down the ſpic 


at ſeveral times cut down ſeven or eight hundred 


trees. Yet although the Dutch take ſuch care to 
deſtroy them, there are many uninhabited iſlands 
that have great plenty of ſpice- trees, as I have been 
informed by Durchmer that have been there, par- 


ticularly by a captain of a Dutch ſhip that L met 


with at Achin, who told me, that near the n 
Banda, there is an iſland where the cloves fall 


trom the trees lie and rot on the ground, and'they 


are at the time when the fruit falls, three or four 


inches thick under the trees. He and ſome others 
told me, that it would not be a hard matter for an 
Engliſh veſſel to purchaſe a ſhips cargo of i ape of 


the natives of ſome of theſe ſpice iſlands. 


He was a free merchant” that told me this, For | 
that name the Dutch and Engliſh in the Eaſt ; 
ladies, diſtinguiſh thoſe merchants who are not ſer- 5 
vants to the company. The free merchants are 
not ſuffered to trade to the ſpice iſlands, nor to ma- 


ny other places where the Dutch have factories, but 
on the other hand, they are ſuffered to trade to ſome 
places Where the Dutch company themſelves may 
not b trade, as to Achin particularly, for there are 


ſome 
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he was ſent with other mern 
trees; and that he himſelf did 
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| ſome princes in the Indies, who will not trade wich 
the company for fear of them. The ſeamen that 
go to the ſpice iſlands are obliged to bring no ſpice 
from thence for themſelves, except a ſmall matter” 
for their own uſe, about a pound or two. Yet the 
maſters of thoſe ſhips do commonly ſo order their. 
buſineſs, that they often ſecure àa good quantity, 
and ſend it aſhore to ſome place near Batavia, be- 
fore they come into that harbour, (for it is always 
brought thither firſt before it is ſeat to Europe) and 
if they meet any veſſel at ſea that will buy their 
cloves, they will ſell ten or fifteen tons out of one 
hundred, and yet ſeemingly carry their complement 
to Batavia for they pour water among the remain- 
ing part of their cargo, which will ſwell them to, 
that degree, that the ſhips hold will be as fall aga 
as it was before any were ſold. This trick they — 
whenever they diſpoſe of- any clandeſtinely, for the- 
cloves when they firſt take them in are extraordina» 
ry, dry, ſo will imbibe a great deal of moiſture, 
This is but one inſtance, of many hundreds, of 
little deceitful arts the Dutch ſeamen in theſe parts, 
have among them, of which I have both ſeen and 
heard ſeveral. T believe there are no where greater 
thieves; and nothing will perſuade them to diſco- 
ver one another; for ſhould any do it, the reſt 
would certainly knock him on the head. But to 
return to the products of Mindanao. 

The betel nut is much eſteemed here, as it is in 
moſt places of the Eaſt Indies. The betel tree 
grows like the cabbage tree, but it is not ſo big, 
not ſo high. The body grows ſtreight, about twelv 
or fourteen feet high, without leaf or branch, +} 
at the head. There it ſpreads forth long branches, 
like other trees of the like. nature, as the cabbage» 
tree, the cocoa nut tree, and the palm. Theſe 
branches are about t ten or twelve feet long, and theit 

No, 15. e ſtems 
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and broader a y 4 8 
ſell into parts that have them not, to chew with the 
hetel. The betel · nut is moſt efteem'd when it is 


eee ond Aerea f 


ſſems near the head of the tree as big as a man's 


arm, On the top of the tree among the branches 
the bete-nut Leere on a rough ſtem, as big 26a 


| 455 finger, in cluſters much as the cocoa nuts 


o, and forty or fifty in a cluſter. This fruit is 
bigger than.a nutmeg, much like it but rounder. 
Tt is much uſed all over the Eaft Tndies. The way 
is to cut it in four pieces, and wrap one of them up 


in an atek- leaf, which they ſpread with a ſoft paſte 


made of lime or plaiſter, and then chew it altoge- 


ther. Every man in theſe parts carries his lime box 


by his fide, and dipping his finger into it, ſpreads 


his betel and arek leaf with it. The arek is a ſmall 


tree or ſhrub, of a green bark, and the leaf is long 
than a willow. They are pack'd up to 


young, and before ir grows hard, and then they 
cut it only in two pieces with the green huſk or 
ſhell on it. It is then exceedingly juicy, and there- 
fore makes them ſpit much. It taſtes rough in the 
mouth, dies the lips red, and makes the teeth black, 


Hut it preſerves them, and cleanſeth the gums. It 


is alſo accounted” very wholſome for the ſtomach, 


but ſomerimes it will cauſe grear giddineſs inthe 
head of thoſe that are not uſed to chew it. But 
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che inſide is ripe, and ſends forth an excellent ſcens ente 
When the rind is opened, the fruit may be ſplit in- 
to four quarters, each quarter hath ſeveral cells 


that incloſe a certain quantity of the fruit, accords 


ing to the bigneſs of the cell, for ſome are larger 
than others. The largeſt of the fruit may be 4 
big as a pullets egg: tis as white as milk, and 3s 
fol as cream, and the taſte yell delicious to thoſe 
that are acuſtomed to them; but thoſe who havg 


not been uſed to eat them, will diſlike them at --} 


becauſe they fmel! like roaſted onions. This fru 
'muſt be eaten in its prime, for there is no eating ol 
it before it is ripe, and even then twill not keep a- 


bove a day or two before it putrifies, and turns 


black, or of adark colour, and then it is not good. 
Within the fruit there is a ftone as big as a ſmall 
bean, which hath a thin hell over ii. Thoſe that 
are minded to eat the ſtones or nuts, roaft them, and 
then a thin ſhell comes off, which, incloſes the nut, 
JJ. 8 
The jack or jaca is much like the durian, both 
in bigneſs and ſhape. The trees that bear them alſqg 
are much alike, and ſo is their manner of the fruit: 
growing; but the inſide is different, for the Faro 
the durian is white, that of the jack is yellow, ai 
fuller of ſtones. The durian is moſt eſteemed, yet 
the jack is very pleafant fruit, and the ſtones or 
kernels are good roaſted. 3 
There are many other forts of grain, roots and 
fruits in this land which to give a partieular des 
ſcription of would fill up a large volume. 
In this iſland are alſo 101 55 of beaſts, both 
wild and tame, as horſes, bulls and cows, buffa⸗ 
boes, goats, wild hogs, deer, mohkies, guanos li- 


rards, ſnakes, &c. I never ſaw or heard. of any 
The 


beaſts of prey here, as'ip many other places. 


* 


hogs are ugly creatures, they have all great knobs 
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growing over their eyes, and there are multitudes 
Mem | in the woods. They are commonly very 
r, yet ſweet. Deer are here very Fa in 
Tome places, where they are not diſturbed. #4 
Of the venemous kind of creatures here are ſcor- 
pions, whoſe ſting is in their tail; and centapees, 
called by the Engliſh forty legs, both which are 
alſo common in the Weſt Indies, in Jamaica, and 
elſewhere, Theſe centapees are four or five inches 
long, as big as a gooſe quill, but flattiſn, of a dun 
or rediſh colour on the back, but the belly whitiſh 
and full of legs on each ſide the belly. Their ſting 
bite is more raging than the ſcorpion. They lie 
in old houſes and dry timber. There are ſeveral | 
lors of ſnakes, ſome very poiſonous, There is 
another ſort of creature like a. guano both in co- 
our and fhape, . but four times as big, whoſe 
tongue is like a {mall harpoon, having two beards. 
like the beards of a fiſh-hook. They are ſaid to be 
very venemous, but I know not their names. 1 
have ſeen them in other places alſo, as at Pulo Con - 
dore, or the illand Condore, and at Achin, and 
have been told that they are in the bay of Bengal. 
The fowls of this country are ducks and hens; 
other tame fowl. I have not ſeen. or. heard of any. 
The wild fowl are pigeons, parrots, parakeets, tur- 
le doves, and abundance of ſmall fowls. The . 
are as big as a kite. 5 
There are a great many harbors, creeks, and 
bays for ſhips to ride in, and rivers navigable 
Tor canoes, proes or. barks, which are all plentiful- 
ſtored with fiſh of divers forts, ſo is alſo the ad- 
acent ſea.” The. chief fiſh are boneras, nooks, ca- 
vallys, bremes, müllets, ten p dungers, &c. Here 
are alſo plenty of ſea” turtle, and, ſmall manatee, 
ap are Rex 200 ſo hay tas F 1 in the Weſt In- 
ti i 860 would | not 7 5 
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above 600 l. but the fleſh beth of the turtle and 


manatee are very ſweet. 
The weather at Mindanao is temperate enough 
as to heat, tho? it lies ſo near the equator, and eſpe- 
cially-on the borders. near the ſea. There they com- 
monly enjoy the breezes by day, and cooling land- 
winds at night. The winds are eaſterly one part of 
the year, and weſterly. the other, The eaſterly 
winds begin to ſet in October, and it is the middle 
of November before they are ſettled. Theſe winds 
bring fair weather. The weſterly winds begin to 
blow in May, but are not ſettled till a month after- 
wards. The welt winds always bring rain, torna- 
does, and very tempeſtuous weather. At the firſt 
coming in of theſe winds, they blow but faintly; 
but then the tornadoes riſe one in a day, ſometimes 
two. Theſe are thunder ſhowers which commonly 
come againſt the wind, bringing with them a con- 
trary wind to what blew before. After the tornadoes. 
are over, the wind ſhifts about again, and the ſky 
becomes clear, yet then in the valleys and the ſides 
of the mountains, there riſes a thick fog, which 
covers the land. The tornadoes continue thus for 
a week or more, then they come thicker, two or 
three in a day, bringing vidlent guſts of wind, and 
terrible claps of thunder. At laſt t they come ſo faſt, 
that the wind remains in the quarter from whence 
theſe tornadoes riſe, which is out of the weſt, and 
there it ſettles till October or November. When 
theſe weſtward winds are thus ſettled, the ſky is all 
in mourning, being covered with black 2 
pouring down exceſſive rains, ſometimes mix'd with 
thunder and lightning, that nothing can be more 
diſmal, the winds raging to that degree, that the 
biggeſt trees are torn up by the roots, and the ri- 
vers ſwell and overflow their banks and drown the 
low land, carrying great trees into the ſea. Thus 
it 
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It continues ſometimes a week together, before the 
ſun or ſtars appear. The fierceſt of this weather is 
. In the latter end of July and in Auguſt, for then 


the towns ſeem to ſtand in a great pond ; and they 

from one houſe to another in canoes, At this 
rime the water carries away all the filth and naſti- 
neſs from under their houſes. Whilſt this tempe- 
ſtuous ſeaſon laſts, the weather is cold and chilly. 


Ir September the weather is more moderate, and 


the winds are not fo fierce, nor the rain ſo violent, 
The air thenceforward begins to be more clear and 
delightſome; but then in the morning there are 
thick fogs, continuing till ten or eleven o'clock be- 


fore the fun ſhines out, eſpecially when it has rain- 


ed in the night. In October the eaſterly winds be- 


gin to blow again, and bring fair weather till April. 


Thus much concerning the natural ſtate of Minda- 
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